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f Ridpath. He pictures the great historical events as though they were hap- 
pening before your eyes, and about the heroes of history he weaves the rise 
ind fall of empires in such a fascinating style that history becomes absorb- 
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66 * + has passed through stormy times but has at last 

The Republic pre cso her second century of Nationality in 
safety and peace. The clouds that were recently so black above her 
have sunk behind the horizon. The Union of the States has been 
consecrated anew by the blood of patriots and the tears of the 
lowly. The temple of Freedom reared by the fathers still 
stands in undiminished glory. The past has taught its 
lesson, the present has its duty, and the future its 
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The Growth 


SHORTHAND os. 


ears ago, according to a pamphlet 


Sixty: \ 


| by the National Shorthand Reporters’ 





Associat the first modern Shorthand Report- 
ing was done in New York. To-day there are 
nearly ten thousand shorthand reporters engaged 
in reporting proceedings of courts all over the 
United States, while modern business methods 
have created a demand for skilled shorthand 
writer report meetings of business men, con- 
ventiol various kinds, and to act as private 
secretat 
How to Learn Shorthand 

Shorthand is not a mysterious little trick 
whicl genius with no ability in the prac- 
tice of the real art can solve and teach in a few 
days or weeks; nor has one gained a mastery of 
it wl has learned the shorthand characters 
for a sentence, such as “ The cat lay on the 
mat told to write the outlines for the 
word that sentence thirty-four times in one 
minute and “you will be writing over two hun- 
dred words a minute.”’ On the contrary, to 
learn hand is to learn a character or stroke 
for ¢ und in the language and to use these 
strok ording to well defined and simple 

[he rules and many of the characters in use 
by exp a score of years ago were awkward, 
just as rules and principles in almost every 

ler p ssion and calling were awkward and 
cumber compared with present day sim- 
plicity, brevity, accuracy, etc. These rules have 
been gradually modified to a degree that to learn 
SHORTHAND is to learn the simple characters, 
toa te the basic rules and principles, and 
thu gain a mastery of the easy shorthand 
whic s actually use. Such is the shorthand 
ta the Success Shorthand School of 
New ind Chicago. 
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The Demand for Experts 


The call for expert shorthand writers is greater 
now than ever before in the history of the world. 
Almost eve y state legislature is now creating 
new court circuits, providing for new judges and 
official reporters. The remarkable progress in 
all industrial lines during the last ten years has 
increased the demand a hundred-fold for first- 
class private secretaries, high class stenographers, 
etc. The first class stenographer is the speed- 
wheel in the machinery of business and _ his 
opportunities to-morrow to take the place of the 
business man of to-day are greater than that of 
men in any other calling. Individual skill can 
never be cornered by trusts, can never be con- 
trolled by monopolies, ‘but among expert short- 


hand writers it will always be properly rewarded. 


The Success Shorthand School 


This school teaches the most expert shorthand 
known to experts—the briefest shorthand con- 
sistent with being easily read—and it teaches it 


in the shortest time that shorthand can be 


taught. A graduate of our Home Study De- 
partment is the fastest shorthand writer of less 
than ten years’ experience in the world, as was 
demonstrated in a contest for stenographers 
of less than ten years’ experience; its gradu- 
ates reported the speeches of the two leading 
the recent cam- 


candidates for president in 


paign; its graduates are court reporters, 


private secretaries and high class well paid 
stenographers all over the United States and 
throughout the world. 
Send for our Catalogue. Sent Free. Fill out 
the coupon herewith and mail the same to The 
Shorthand School, Suite 330, 


Broadway, New York, or if more convenient, 
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of it. He obtained his training and knowledge by 
study. You can do the same—the American School 
will help you. 

Don’t be afraid to mail the coupon, you won't be pestered 
by agents or collectors. Like all strictly educational institutions 
the American . for growth, upon reputation and 
the success of its students. 
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GLe EDITOR'S OUTLOOK | © 


READ THIS STATEMENT, THEN READ 
“THE BARNACLES ON THE SHIP OF STATE” 








Success MAGAZINE is not 
interested in partisan 


the House of Representative: es 
be made really representative 


politics. 

It is interested in the ON 
great problems of economic 
and social progress which 
now confront this country. 
Among the problems which 
will come up for consideration in the 61st Congress are the following: 
The revision of the tariff; the development of national waterways; 
the conservation of forests and of our rapidly diminishing mineral 
wealth; the national defense; the proper regulation of interstate 
corporations; the shipping of liquors into prohibition States; child 
labor; postal savings-banks; parcels post (with proper protection of 
the storekeeper); an adequate and efficient census; employers’ liability. 

All of these items of progressive and intelligent legislation have 
been, to date, consistently blocked by the five-man oligarchy which 
rules the national House of Representatives. Some of the most 
important members of this oligarchy are the identical men who 
attempted to block pure food legislation and who have consistently 
opposed about all the really progressive measures that have been 
before the House. 

This oligarchy is composed of Speaker Cannon and two other 
members of the Committee on Rules—Dalzell of Pennsylvania, and 
Sherman, of New York—together with Payne, of New York, Chair- 
man of Committee on Ways and Means, and Tawney, of Minnesota, 
Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 

These five men arbitrarily dictate what legislation shall be con- 
sidered by a body of 391 duly elected representatives of the people 
of the United States. The machinery of Jegislation is in their hands. 
They hold their amazing power by dispensing committee chairman- 
ships and apportioning among the members the expenditures of 
public moneys, or “ pork.”’ 

It is easy to see the difficulties which confront any member who 
has the courage to attack this oligarchy. Nevertheless, a strong 
body of “insurgents” has begun to make itself felt under the leader- 
ship of Murdock of Kansas, Gardner of Massachusetts, Cooper and 
Esch of Wisconsin, Hepburn of lowa, and others. The demands of 
these “ insurgents’ may be briefly stated as follows: 


——AND ACT! 


1. That the Committee on Rules, now appointed by the Speaker, which 
arbitrarily determines what legislation shall be considered by the House, be sup- 
planted by a genuinely representative committee made up of members from 
geographical groups of States. 

2. That this popularly elected Committee on Rules shall select the 
chairmen and members of the standing committees of the House, which 
frame legislation. 

3. That on one day of each week open discussion of any important 
measures on the calendar may be obtained by right and not by favor of the 
Speaker. 

In short, these ‘“‘insurgents’’ by striking directly at the oli- 
graphical control of the House, and by attempting to put an end to 
the farce of debates and discussions under the sole direction of the 
Speaker, appear to be voicing the widespread popular demand that 
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and responsive to the will of 


the people. 
Do you think that such 


a movement as these “ in- 
surgents’’ have undertaken 
is worth supporting ? 

If you do, there is a simple way in which you canhelp them. That 
they need help may be inferred from the statement that they number 
only about thirty Republicans out of the 391 members of the House. 

Success MaGazine has no desire to influence the purely 
political opinions of its readers, but it firmly believes that the time 
has come when the citizens of this country should make themselves 
felt more directly in national legislation. 

The 61st Congress is to be convened in special session directly 
after the new Administration enters upon its duties. It is generally 
understood that Mr. Cannon, the present head of the oligarchy, is to 
be reelected as Speaker. Only the most vigorous public protest can 
arouse the House to a point that would insure his defeat. His _re- 
election is indeed probable, but even if the attempt to replace him with 
a more progressive and representative man should fail, it is quite 
possible by a well-timed protest so to encourage the “insurgents” 
and the many other members who have not yet definitely allied 
themselves with the opposition, as to materially weaken the Speak- 
er’s almost autocratic power. Is it not your duty to help in this effort ? 

It is suggested tha: you, who read this, write at once to your 
own Congressman at least, and, if possible, to the other Congress- 
man of your State, whether Republican or Democratic, stating your 
sentiments for or against Mr. Cannon’s reelection as Speaker, and 
also for or against the appointment of all committees by the House 
instead of by the Speaker. 

It is quite possible that Democratic votes may be fully as potent 
as Republican in determining the election of the Speaker. 

Perhaps you would like to do this but hesitate for fear that your 
letter will have no weight. This attitude is a mistaken one. If 
50,000 letters are written during the next two weeks, rushed forward 
to Washington, all individually written and voicing an aroused public 
opinion—consider the effect of such “instructions” on the minds of 
the three hundred and ninety-one men who must some day return 
and face you in their home districts. And, if each of the same 
50,000 active citizens will follow up his letter with a telegram on the 
4th of March next, the result may quite possibly be to change Ameri- 
can legislative history from the backwaters of “ pork” and patron- 
age, into the channels of progress. 

It is not essential that you should be in accord with the views 
here suggested. The important thing is that your voice, as a citizen, 
either for or against the present régime, be heard at this critical time 
in our national development. 

Write your Congressman, therefore, giving your attitude in a 
few plain sentences, and follow up your letter on March 4th with a 
telegram. 


READ THIS AGAIN 








A few Letters 
The “ Break-up of the Parties ’’ continues 
to arouse controversy. The following se- 
lections from this correspondence seem to 
give a fairly accurate impression of the 
comments and of the relative proportion of 


fae ” and “‘cons.”’ 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

‘ They clung to their Privileges in despite of every 
warning, and at last they hanged John Brown.’’— 
Charles Edward Russell, in February SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE. 

There is no United States historian, I believe, who 
is frank enough to record the fact that the first man 
killed by John Brown's band was the faithful negro 
who refused to give up the keys entrusted to him; 

but all United States histories 
From an Open- that I have seen do set forth, 

z me in a more or less prejudiced 

Minded Southerner way, that John Brown incited 

insurrection, committed mur- 
der, was captured by United States troops, tried 
fairly in an open court, in a State whose courts were 
surpassed by none, ably defended, found guilty, and 
hanged according to law. 

Wouldn't it have been rather remarkable if, 
instead of finding Brown guilty of the crime he 
confessed, the court had acquitted him, and in 
accordance with the sentiment of his Northern 
sympathizers, sent him out with a laurel wreath for 
his efforts to arm slaves in order that they might 
slay their masters ? 





Don’t you honestly think that Civil War notions 
are too far in the dim distance for the perpetuation 
of this old idea that John Brown was mobbed by 
blind, passionate Southern lynchers because in his 
kind heart he wanted to free the slaves? 

I write as a Southerner of the new generation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Editor, SUCCESS MAGAZINE :—I beg leave to say 
that I am immensely pleased with the article in your 
January SUCCESS MAGAZINE, ‘“ The Break-up of the 


‘Parties."" Any one who steps to think and read 
between the lines can not but 
AG. A. BR. conclude that Mr. Russell is 


. ‘ right in his prophecies, 
Republican Thinks ‘Voom who of tender years 
Russell is Right must not judge Mr. Russell. 
He is dealing with matter that 
time alone has had to do. 

I am particularly pleased that he holds the tariff 
responsible for the downfall of the Republican 
Party. I agree with him that the Republican Party 
had its ‘great and glorious beginning and that the 
tariff has had the effect of putting the country on its 
feet. But the tariff is like the Irishman’s dose of 
pills, if one was good, the box will be better. 

‘Illinois ’’ says that the wealth of our country in 
1860 was sixteen billions while in 1908 it is one hun- 
dred and twenty-three billions. Granted. But here 
letme ask who owns it? How much of it is owned 
by the earner? Has he been a spendthrift, or has 
he been robbed? The laborer must work. The 
poorer he is, the more submissive to take what he 
can get; and it is this system of slavery against which 
intelligent American labor will protest. It already 


sees the right, and when it can find the way the 
shackles will drop, as they did from the black man, 
thus bringing about the death of “‘ privilege.’ 

‘*Let us not worry."’ The whole of the people 
will not be fooled all the time. 


VERMONT. 

The two pages in the February number of Suc- 
CESS MAGAZINE, taken possession of by its readers, 
are certainly very interesting reading. And I feel 
just like ‘‘hurrahing’’ for that noble defender of 
the G. O. P. from Illinois, and for an increase of 

“salary’’ for the Country Preacher. 

I think Mr, Russell is just a little hasty if he thinks 
the party now in power is going to be thrown out 
very soon, because I can see nothing in its past 
history, nor in the present conditions of the nation, 
that indicates any such calamity. 


ARIZONA, 


I would like to give one illustration in support of 
Mr. Russell's articles which shows the breakdown 
of the straight party vote. 

Here is the way the election in November went in 
Coconino County, Arizona: 

Delegate to Congress, Rep.; Member Territorial 
Council, Rep. ; Member Territorial Assembly, Dem. ; 
Recorder, Dem. ; Probate Judge, Rep.; Dist. Atty., 
Rep.; County Treasurer, Rep. ; Supervisor (1), 
Dem. ; Supervisor (2), Rep. ; Supt. of Schools, Dem. ; 
Justice of Peace, Dem. 

One year out here a county goes one way and 
then the next election reverses itself. It is generally, 
now, a case of the best man winning regardless of 
which ticket he is on. 
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Factories of Paris _ 
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By Ernést Poole 


'ASTEFUL young America uses the vacant lots of her city suburbs for 


patent medicine signs and old tin cans. 
uses them to supply her cities with fresh green food. Mr. Poole has 
been investigating these market gardens of Paris and he describes one 
It is a marvel of intensive cultivation. 


for us here. 


Wise, frugal, old France 


: ‘ 


ee leg whe, 7 





Its soil, its heat, 


and its rain, are artificial; and it is built by the gardener; he takes it 


[§ the city of Paris, each even- 

ing as the midnight hour 
draws near, as the gay tens of 
thousands pour out of the the- 
aters into the boulevards, suddenly filling long lines of cafés, 
crowding the endless rows of small tables outside, flooding 
the pavements, packing the tops of the buses, rattling by in open 
cabs or speeding away in automobiles; when the very air is 
alive with lights, with the flashing smiles and the eyes of the 
daughters of Eve, with the throb of the café music, a hubbub 
of voices and laughter and snatches of song, the calls of street 
venders, the shouts of irascible cabbies and toots and blares 
from the motor cars; when, in short, the gargon is taking his 
orders and the world seems one huge joke— 


What Paris Has in the Pantry 


In striking contrast to all this mad, merry chaos—right through 
the midst of it all, crossing the boulevards, crossing the bridges 
and squares, or winding through narrow old streets, you may see 
the beginnings of long processions of peasant carts, enormous 
two-wheeled carts heaped high with cabbages, spinach, and salads, 
cauliflower, great black radishes, beets, and squash, and a host 
of other good things, according to the season, all piled in sober 
and decorous fashion, as though in mute disapproval of the 
frivolity round them. Stolidly, with unseeing eyes, the stout 
Norman horse plods on before. And the driver dozes or blinks 
from his seat, which looks like a cave, overhung with green. 
These are the nightly processions of the Food Makers, winding 
their way toward the great central market. 

Long before daylight the market halls and the streets for 


with him when he moves. 


As our cities grow. and multiply, we shall find 
it more and more necessary to imitate these Paris vegetable factories. 


blocks around are massed with 
provisions of every known kind, 
with meats and fish and lob- 
sters and crabs, with flowers and 
fruits and vegetables, sent from all four corners of the earth, 
that Paris may dine on the morrow. 

But it is our purpose here to describe only one branch of 
this delectable industry, the work of the men on the two- 
wheeled carts, whose gardens, clustering close round the city, 
are among the most marvelous scenes in that never-ending drama 
—man’s slow, patient mastery of our sensational Mother Earth. 

To give a concrete impression of the tiny size of these gardens, 
the prodigious expense and labor involved in their cultivation, and 
the almost miraculous results obtained—here is one example: 

In a garden which covered only a little over two and one- 
half acres, nearly six thousand dollars had been spent on equip- 
ment. In addition, five hundred dollars went each year for 
rent and taxes, another five hundred for a fresh supply of 
manure, and several hundred more were expended on lesser 
items. During one season of over six months, eight men and 
women labored here, working almost every day from three or 
four o’clock in the morning until eight or nine o'clock at night. 


What Two and One-half Acres Can Do 


A bare list of all the produce that came in one year from 
this small plot would take at least two pages. I can give here 
only the principal items: 

Over 20,000 pounds of carrots; over 20,000 pounds of 
onions, radishes, and other vegetables sold by weight; 6,000 
heads of cabbage; 3,000 heads of cauliflower; 5,000 baskets of 
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A Typical ‘ Vegetable Factory” in One of the Nearby Suburbs of Paris 
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\ reservoir of hot water is an adjunct 


5,000 dozen of fruit; 154,000 heads of salad. 


to the vegetable garden 


A total 


er two hundred and fifty thousand pounds of vegetables. 

iore than half of this amount was marketed months in ad- 

of the season, in the winter and early spring ! 

\ miracle indeed—the Gardens of the Hesperides brought up 
for the instance which I have given is no exceptional 


] 


in the reports | have read, and in my own excursions 


Paris, | have found scores of gardens where the same 


1d 


ding results are attained. 


Agriculture in a Great City 


[here are now some twelve hundred gardens of this kind 
maraichérs, they are called—where now intensive culture is 


ed in the environs of Paris. 


All are within a radius of six 


most are less than a mile from the city; some are even in- 
They are small, ranging from four acres 
to a fraction of one. 
\nd on these tiny plots of ground the system has been 
worked out by the ceaseless labor of three generations. 

the laboratory of the chemist has done little or nothing 


fortifications. 


No newly discovered principles are employed. 


easily 


The sys- 


intelligible, for the men who have developed it in the 


enty years have been plain gardeners, illiterate folk, most 
m, who have met their every-day 


ms by 


common sense 


and rule of 


with tremendous patience indeed, 


lines 


long 


which 


any man may 


ie garden of Eugéne Autin will well 


a visit from any American touring 
id. It is easy of access, lying but a 
outside the famous Quartier Latin, at 


Route de Chatillon. 


but I 


itable creature, 

vork for over an 
ugh every 
foot of the 


1 Garden of Three 


Generations 


Her grandfa- 
she said, had 

n one of the first 
his gar- 
n located just on 
spot where the 
ffel Tower stands. 
nce then, with the 
wth of the city, 
gardens had 
ved further out. 
represented the 
ird generation, 
| her ten-year-old 
hter, who kept 
the 


7 
ichers, 


beside US, 


The master was 


found Madame Autin a most 
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A peasant’s wife and her 
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Celery cultivation in a garden at Argenteuil 


fourth. This dark-faced, slender mite was already one of the 
workers, a proud one, eagerly interrupting her mother from 
time to time. And Madame herself was the partner as well as 
the wife. Her accurate knowledge of every detail, the orders she 
gave now and then to the three laborers at work, the very lines 
of her face and the look of her eyes—all made it quite plain. 
She was one of those sturdy, wholesome types of whom there are 
hundreds of thousands in Paris, people who are up with the sun 
and go early to bed, leaving American tourists to rush about town 
all evening or all night, and so form black opinions of the deca- 
dence, the utter lack of moral fiber, of every man, woman, or 
child who lives in “ gay Paree.” 


The Long, Hard Day 


Her men worked, in summer, she told me, from three in the 
morning till eight or nine at night. In winter “it was easier ”’— 
only from five in the morning until six at night. She herself drove 
the big cart to market, starting out at one a.m. and getting 
back at eight. She slept every day from noon until three. 

“But this is not the great season,” she added. 
March until August—that is the time ! 
ing then!”’ 

It is this industry, combined with endless thrift and at- 
tention to smallest detail, that has made 
the Paris gardens. 

That and organization. The marai- 
chérs long ago formed a society through 
which, by means of books and pamphlets 
and conferences, the knowledge of one is 
opened to all. 

“ Briefly,” as an English writer puts it, 
“the French system consists in nothing 
more than making the utmost use of the 
fertilization of the soil by manuring, of the 


“From 
One forgets about sleep- 


donkey-cart 

















leaving the press natural heat of the sun intensified by glass 

hour to show me covering (which also affords shelter to the 

growing plants), and 
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employed by every 
gardener, which is 
produced in the 
reams St: process of oxidation 
8 ; in decomposing ma- 
; i ‘4 nure. . 

¢ a, Richness of soil, 
shelter, warmth, 
and plenty of mois- 
ture—there is noth- 
ing new to horticul- 
ture in any of these 
things; nor, except 
in degree and in 
the elaboration with 
which the fertilizing 
system has _ been 
worked out, is there 
anything newer 

















Loading grapes at Argenteuil 
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The cultivation of beets W Picking grapes near Paris 
in the means or appliances by which the ends are attained.” may be assumed that their use has been found advantageous. # 
To begin with the climate. It is favorable, but not nearly But of all the earth-heaters, the one that is old and familiar e 
so favorable as in many other parts of Europe. The achieve- to all is still the main one here. This is stable manure. i 
ments of the maraichérs could be repeated in almost any coun- It is natural to suppose that what attracts market gardening a 
try. Already the British gardeners have begun to awaken to to the great centers of population is the market. And this is of ie 
be this fact. Gardens on the French system are now being oper- course true to a large extent. But there are hundreds of the f: 
s ated with continually increasing success in the counties of Paris maraichérs, within the city limits, who send the whole of e 
i Kent, Berkshire, and Essex, some of them even located in their produce to London and other foreign centers. What chiefly f 
bleak and open regions unprotected from the winds. And not attracts them to this region of Paris is the chance to obtain vast ed 
only have these gardens produced crops three times the size quantities of stable manure at a low price. And this is used, not Ne f 
of the crops in the common truck gardens around them, but mainly for enriching the soil—one-quarter of the amount employed ‘4 
they have also produced them weeks ahead of the regular § would suffice for that purpose—but for keeping the soil at a *i 
English season. fixed degree of heat. The earliest winter salads pay best; and vi 
The secret is simply this.. The French maraichérs have manu- to grow early produce, not only the air, but the soil as well, must 4 
jactured a climate to suit them. As one observer has said, ‘‘ They be warmed; and this is done by the use of immense quantities of o 
have moved the§ climate of Monte Carlo up to the suburbs manure, which makes heat by its fermentation. ef 
«igen tener here Selling the Extra Soil i 
= Some new prodigy of modern science, this? Not at all. sf 
es Only enormous expense in money and in time. The gardens, Suppose that a gardener has a plot of “raw” ground to be | 
¥| whenever possible, are placed on land with a slope to the south, put under cultivation. How does he go about it? First, the 
a and are well protected by walls on the north and east, walls entire surface is covered with stable manure, mixed old and new, 
built to reflect light as well as to give protection from the in such huge quantities that even when pressed down it makes a 
northeast winds. bed nearly a foot in depth. On top of this he spreads a second 
A Field of Bells layer, about six inches deep, of the richest soil, which is also mixed 
with manure. So the ground has now an artificial surface of from 
The ground is practically covered with glass, not as in a fifteen to eighteen inches deep. It is all one hotbed. 
greenhouse, but by glass frames in the open, “ three-light ’’ frames And not only warm. The loam thus made becomes in time 
of uniform size, twelve feet by four and a too rich. Almost every year the maraichér 
half; and also by glass bells. These, too, takes off the top layer, replacing it with 
are of a uniform size, about the shape of A vegetable vendor new earth and manure, and the old rich 


a chapel bell, a little less than seventeen and her wares 


inches in diameter and from fourteen to fif- 





loam is either used in making new beds in 
his own garden or else is sold at a high 





teen inches high. The French call them price. I read in one report of a three-acre |? 
cloches. You may often see over a thousand plot where more than two hundred and fifty 4 
frames and over ten thousand glass bells in cubic yards of old loam was sold each year. i 
one two-acre plot in the suburbs of Paris. With such treatment, the primitive [#3 


A more recent 
innovation: is the 
employment of hot- 
water pipes run un- 
der the soil, making 
of the earth a veri- 


condition of old 
Mother Earth is 
practically of no ac- 
count. In the gar- 2 
dens which I visited, 
threading my way 
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persuade them to 
leave on the earliest 
possible day, 
Although these 
pipes are used as yet 
only by a_ small 
number of gardens, what the landlord 
E as they seem to be 4 owns. And so far 
S slowly increasing, it , [Continued on page 108} 
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could force my cane 
down a foot or 
more, and then it 
struck as though 
against a rock. 
This “ rock”’ is 
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THE BRAVE DEAD 


sy 


PPATHER YUKON, un- 

leashing himself 
from the winter’s 
thrall and anxious to run freely to the sea, 
had burst his bonds and was noisily driv- 
ing the vanquished army of ice blocks before 


him. Spring, with the long days, the cries of 
the wild fowl, and the run of the fish was at 
hand, and the village was happy. From the 
roofs of the igloos the snow had gone and great 


bare patches showed on the farthermost hills 
across the mighty stream. 

With the heavier furs of winter cast aside for 
the lighter parkas of milder weather, the Indians 
ran to and fro on the beach, mending old canoes, 


or fashioning great sheets of birch bark into new 
In front of the igloos where the returning 
sun cast warm spots, the children played and 
the squaws wove crude baskets or renovated 
fishing gear. Warmth and relief from winter 
were on the land, and all was waiting in 
expectancy. 

A boy’s voice, in high-pitched, excited gut- 
terals, broke the trend of work, and the squaws, 
the children, and finally the men on the beach 


ones 


looked to where he pointed with excited little 
gestures, and then as if directed by one impulse 
all ran to the water’s edge. 

From far up above where the river writhed its 
way around a bend, and well out in the current 
hundreds of yards from the shore, there floated 
amidst the ice and drift a great piece of wreck- 


age, evidently the roof of a cabin. Seated on it 
in silent state was a figure which proved to be a 


tiny boy. He sat as if the stoicism of heredity 
were upon him, and by neither movement nor 
shout made appeal for help. A turn of the 
drifting floes swung him nearer to the shore, but 
still he made no outcry. Indeed, he seemed the 


least excited of all, for on the bank the natives 
were now running to and fro in helplessness. 

It was like throwing life away to brave the 
teeth of the Yukon in a craft which could be 
perforated by a single spear of ice. The dogs of 
the village, infected with the excitement, sent a 
chorus of howls out over the waters, and still 
the little voyager drifted calmly away toward 
doom 

From the clearing back of the village another 
native came and made his way toward the 
beach, kicking aside the dogs and grimly looking 
at the others of the tribe. 

Ah,” they said, “it is Tomachwa!”’ calling 
his name. 

[omachwa showed no hesitancy. He seized 
a freshly gummed canoe and shoved it into the 
water which skirled and twisted beneath. He 
stepped cautiously into it, gave a thrust, and 
seized his paddle. Old and gnarled as he was there 
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was still sturdiness in 
the long arms that 
: swung the blade. He 
worked slowly out and along open stretches, 
or bent furiously to his work when shooting 
away between leads in the grinding blocks. 
Now and again he lost time circumnavigating 
some floating tree with its bobbing tangle of 
limbs, but always he made his way through 
the braided waters toward the piece of flotsam 
on which sat the boy. With patient per- 
sistence he gained the edge and_ beckoned. 
Whatever he might have shouted would have 
been lost in that turmoil of sound. The little 
heap showed animation, weakly arose, tottered 
rather than walked to the canoe, and fell into it. 

Tomachwa lost no time but with a great pull 
of his paddle sent his craft out into a clear spot 
and fought his way toward the shore. It was a 
repetition of struggle, although he had farther 
to go, having been carried down stream. Beads 
of perspiration stood on his face as the canoe, 
inch by inch, shuddered its way upward against 
the flood and out through a gap to where the 
anxious villagers stood. 

Many arms stretched out to take the waif, 
but with a snarl Tomachwa waved them back, 
gathered the boy in a tight embrace, and clam- 
bered up the beach. The child showed his 
preference in the issue by looking the natives 
over with steadily searching black eyes and then 
turning with a snuggling movement against the 
grim old face of his rescuer. And that was the 
coming of Ahweahntuk, ‘ Child of the Waters,” 
among them. 

None could form a guess whence he came. It 
was sufficient to them that he must have floated 
from far up the river—perhaps close by the 
ramparts, through which it seemed impossible 
for anything in raft form to have passed. That 
he was of another tribe was sure because he 
knew nothing of their tongue. That he was 
from some place within white man’s influence 
could not be doubted, else, why the roof of a 
cabin? And so for many months, while the 
summer came with all its activities, they won- 
dered, with curiosity growing daily less keen, 
and finally accepted him as a fact. 

He was an odd sort of little man when he 
came to them; almost as silent as the stern old 
hunter who had saved him. No one ever saw 
him grieve, and rarely did he smile. It seemed 
almost as if the terror of the river which had 
torn him from his former life had enwrapped 
him in gloom and made him preternaturally old. 
From the day of his coming he had the gravity 
of manhood, although one would hazzard seven 
years as his uttermost age. Grieve he probably 
did, but always in silence; and always he had 
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the sympathy and understanding of 
Tomachwa with whom he lived, and 
who like himself took small part in 
tribal affairs. 

They did not even live in the vil- 
lage, and rarely entered it save on 
those days when the old man came 
to the infrequent councils. On those 
occasions he invariably brought Ah- 
weahntuk, thrust him ahead into the 
tunnel leading to the chamber of the 
kashim, or club-house, and followed 
after. Then would the hunter frown 
at those around and make his way to 
the seats of the sagas, while Ahweahntuk would 
settle silently down between his protector’s moc- 
casined feet. The council over, they would, with- 
out courtesy to the others, pass the glaring fire- 
hole in the center of the kashim and down 
through the tunnel and out into the night. 

The cause of the veteran hunter’s isolation 
was so far back that it was but legendary. It 
had to do with a breach of tribal etiquette 
wherein he, in the impetuous flame of youth, 
had stolen the daughter of a northern tyune 
almost from the arms of her betrothed and 
brought her to his own igloo despite the protests 
of all save the girl herself. His tribe had so- 
cially repudiated his wife, and he in turn re- 
taliated by declining all social intercourse with 
them. It may be too that he was embittered 
by her passing away childless to the Land of the 
Silent Mountains. That he was heart hungry 
was shown by his adoption of Ahweahntuk. 
The tribe disliked Tomachwa and feared him; 
but for many sleeps up and down the great river 
he was renowned as a mighty hunter. The vil- 
lage might ostracize him but it could not dis- 
pute his prowess, nor his prosperity. It might 
not forgive him for refusing to share in com- 
munism his gain, but it could not avoid envy- 
ing him when the trader made his annual trip. 
So the gossips shook their heads when Ahweahn- 
tuk was taken, and said, ‘‘ Tomachwa only 
wants the boy because he fears there will be 
none to sacrifice for his spirit when he goes, and 
there comes the yearly feast of the dead. And 
well he may, for we should leave him to die of 
destitution with the forgotten shades.” But 
none knew that in the isolated igloo, when the 
seal lamps were alight at night, the haughty 
ancient of the tribe would gather to him and 
cuddle the boy and thank the Great Spirit for 
his gift. 

Twice again the Yukon alternated icy wastes 
with lazy summer murmurings, and in these two 
years Ahweahntuk learned much of hunter’s 
lore, imparted to him by the master of the craft. 
Twice had they taken the great white trails 
alone, following, harrying, and reaping from the 
chase their harvests of pelts. Twice had they 
passed the summers on the river and streams, 
lustily shooting their canoes out to where the 
tell-tale eddy, readable only to him who knows, 
shows the swift dash of the king salmon. And 
in these two years the hunter had loved the boy 
as his own, but had never discouraged him in 
the belief that somehow, sometime, he might 
find his own people again. Wise old man that 
he was, he knew the heart-hunger was always 
there. As they gained a common. tongue his 
protégé told him all he could. It was much of 
a blur. Ahweahntuk could remember the swirl- 
ing waters, the giving way of the bank on which 
the cabin stood, his clambering to the roof when 
the undermining came, the sight of his mother 
tossing in the flood upon a log to which she 
clung, and her vain efforts to reach him. Then 
she was gone, while he, alone and hungry, pa- 
tiently kept his place through what seemed ages. 

The recitals were not frequent. They came 
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when the burden of. homesickness was heavy, 
and the boy rested in the shelter of Tomachwa’s 
arms. The saga would then pat and comfort 
the waif, and tell him tales of the long trails or 
valiant wars, realizing all the time with a dumb 
ache that, no matter how much Ahweahntuk 
loved him, he could never take the place of the 
lost father. 

The third fall crept upon them. The rains 
fell unceasingly for days; then came consecu- 
tively the ice-armoring, of the shallow pools, of 
the brawling brooks, and the great river, and, 
last of all, the steady, insistent fall of the snow. 
The two hunters, old and young, spent hours in 
re-meshing and thonging their long snow-shoes, 
and again went out across the .unbroken plains 
of white or through the dark and silent places 
where the woods were so dense as to be almost 
impassable and the only trails were those where 
countless caribou had deeply cut their way. 

This was to be a short chase, and they went 
light and traveled fast; but their luck was bad. 
The snares yielded lightly, and they depended 
on spruce hens and ptarmigan for their food. 
Even the shrewd old Tomachwa felt baffled and 
disappointed. The short days of the arctic 
November, with their brief hours of. pallid day- 
light, were drawing to a close when they began 
their return trip to the village where they could 
rest and make a fresh start in another direction. 
Evil times were on them. 

First the leader of their little dog. team died. 
Then two others were taken sick with the 
scourging malady of the trail where the animals 
stagger, grow thin, sicken, and finally die. The 
hunters went into camp on a tongue of land 
where. the dense woods offered fuel and shelter, 
and with infinite patience tried all their arts to 
save the pack team. It was useless, and within 
a short ‘time but one dog was left. Now they 
would have harder work than ever before. They 
must break camp, lighten the load, and hurry on. 

So for many days they dragged the sled, the 
faithful husky in the lead, Tomachwa at the 
gee-pole of the sled and Ahweahntuk tugging 
away at a rope or pushing behind with all his 
might. It seemed a never-ending journey of 
laborious monotony: the early start in the bit- 





terly chill morning, the short halt at noon and 
the scanty tea, the making of camp at dusk, and 
the setting of snares for the wary white-coated 
hare, who was so hard to outmaster in cunning. 

They were but one sleep—two days’ journey 
—from the village now, and were filled with 
hope. The little igloo, tidier than most, amply 
stocked with food, and offering rest and com- 
fort, seemed very near. 

Ahweahntuk, in his fur parka with its fox- 
tailed hood, shivered as he made the round of 
his snares in the morning, and thought. joyfully 
of the end of the trail. His round was nearly 
complete, and he approached the last one, which 
was but a short distance from the camp where 
Tomachwa was mending a broRen web. Sud- 
denly he paused, peered forward, then turned 
back toward the camp on a run. 

At his little trap, eating the last of an unfor- 
tunate catch, a huge and surly bear arose and 
stood watching him. Being old and cross, she 
was late in hibernating, and was almost fam- 
ished. She came down from her haunches and, 
with an ugly light in her small eyes, started in 
a rapid, shambling lope after the running boy. 

Ahweahntuk heard the steady “ phfut-phfut” 
of the lumbering paws on the snow behind and 
called loudly to Tomachwa for aid. The old 
hunter, heeding the note of alarm in the voice, 
came hurriedly out with a rifle in his hand. Fear- 
less for himself, but in an agony of apprehension 
for the boy, he ran to meet them. He dropped 
to his knee as Ahweahntuk ran past him, and 
fired, aiming low. The bear halted a moment; 
then erect, and with wide, slavering jaws, 
came on. 

Tomachwa tried to fire again, but the cart- 
ridge was defective, and as he arose the weapon 
was knocked from his hand far out on the snow. 
He sprang sidewise, drawing his long, keen knife, 
and as the bear again charged, thrust with all 
his strength, using the sweeping upward move- 
ment with which the Indian in such dire straits 
tries to disembowel his antagonist. 

The bear, carried onward by its own momen- 
tum, lurched forward and fell coughing upon the 
snow in her death throes; but out to one side, 
where he had been knocked by one sweep of 


“The nightmare of horror was complete” 
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that rending, tearing paw, lay Tomachwa, his 
last fight finished. Ahweahntuk ran to him and 
tried to stanch the flow of blood from the ter- 
ribly wounded throat. The brave old man 
looked into his eyes with a great love, tried to 
speak, and then dropped back. Grim and un- 
fearing in life, he.had gone out’ to the Land of 
the Silent Mountains—grim and unfearing in 
death. 

Ahweahntuk, with no tears but with heavy 
sobs, sat in the snow for a long time holding the 
head of his foster-father. The dog, which had 
rushed out upon the scene too late to be of 
assistance in the battle, squatted beside him 
and stretched his muzzle upward in the long, 
mournful howl of death. 

The boy encased the body in a sleeping-robe 
and turned over it the sled. With great effort 
he dragged driftwood and placed above it for 
protection from chance animals, and then pre- 
pared to continue his journey. It was his first 
contact with sudden death, and it filled him 
with terror. Stoic that he was, this was a loss 
too great for quick comprehension. His wood- 
craft had made him take the precaution to pro- 
tect the body, but it could not shield him from 
the sting of death, and the supernatural fear of 
it. Everything he had heard of death was re- 
called. All the tales of the Great Spirit, in 
which his own father believed, came to him from 
the misty past, as well as other stories of the 
Seven Spirits of Tomachwa’s tribe. 

He gave astart. Ah—it was the time of full 
moon in.the.month of the year when was held 
the feast of the In the village none 
would know and, if they did, perhaps none 
would Unless the light burned on that 
night in front of the saga’s seat, Tomachwa’s 
spirit, uncalled and unprotected, would hover 
vainly outside the kashim, waiting, waiting, for 
food and water to keep him from starvation in 
his long journey across the great silent places of 
the air: and then, by the tortures of starvation, 
would he die in the darkness. 

With nervously trembling hands, before the 
dying camp-fire, Ahweahntuk cut his spear, the 
one given him by the brave heart now dead. It 

[Continucd on page 194) 


dead. 


care. 
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® THE BARNACLES 


ON THE SHIP OF STATE 
BY A.E.THOMAS @& 


gressman Granger, of 
Rhode Island, having made 
a public statement hold- 
ing the Speaker respon- 
sible for the failure of this 
bill to obtain considera- 
tion at the hands of the 
House, the Speaker’s clerk, 
L.. W. Busbey, made _ this 
candid rejoinder: 

“The Speaker has no 
power to prevent a majority of the House from consider- 
ing any bill. 
the question of consideration upon any bill, and if he has 
a majority of the House with him, under the rules of the 
House, inside of twenty-four hours he can dispose of the 


P4, 
we 


well 





The Dalzell Barnacle 


If the poet were still 
alive and continued to manifest the same interest in the 
long cruise of the Ship of State, he would surely be a 
He would be pained to 
observe that the good old craft does n’t move so rapidly 
as she ought to, in view of her splendid design; that she 


trifle worried about this time. 


doesn’t handle so “sweetly,” as the skippers 
as she should, and that sometimes she even 
that unpardonable nautical offense 
known to the elect as sailing “ with a lee helm.” 
If the poet, observing these things, should in- 
vestigate, he would ultimately learn that the 
trouble with the Ship of State can be diagnosed 


Say 


commits 


in one word—barnacles. 
3arnacles are queer little creatures—unim- 
portant in themselves, always doing their work 


in stealth and in secret; but if enough of them 
manage to attach themselves to the hull of a 
ship—even if it be the Ship of State—they hang 
on like grim death, and they can come pretty 
near spoiling the usefulness of the ablest vessel, 
no matter how stout her timbers or how excel- 
lent her design. Barnacles, then, are what ails 
the Ship of State at present, and the object of 
this article is to identify the most prominent of 
them and to show how they got their grip on 
the old Ship’s hull and how they manage to 
maintain it 


Uncle Joe and His Voting Machines 


In many States of the Union the voting ma- 
chine has been subjected to various elaborate 
tests. In some States it has passed these tests 
and in others it has proved a failure, and has 
been discarded. But, whatever its triumphs or 
failures elsewhere, in no other place has the 
voting machine proved such a flawless success 
as in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. In that large legislative body the vast 
majority of the ponderous Republican majority 
are supposed to be what they are officially 


called—representatives. As a matter of fact 
they are voting machines, and they register the 
regal will of Speaker Cannon. 


Now and then one of these voting machines 
is seen to be provided with a talking attach- 
ment which can be and is turned on and off, at 
the pleasure of the Operator, and there is also a. 
sort of kinetoscopic device by the use of which 
a series of motion pictures may be thrown upon 
the screen of the national capitol, to the mutual 
amusement of the Speaker and the crowds in 


the visitors’ galleries. And the whole con- 
trivance is so simply controlled! Ah! the won- 
ders of modern science! Uncle Joe Cannon! 


It’s an affectionate title. One wonders how the 
Speaker ever got it, and after some deliberation 
is driven to conclude that it must be because of 
the striking similarity between Uncle Joe and 


the celebrated avuncular relative of the pawn- 
shop. The legislation of this country, at all 
events, is in pledge to Uncle Joe, and whenever 


OME years ago there 

lived in New England 

a poet whose name is too 

known to require 

mention as the author of 
the following lines: 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State; 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great; 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 








The Cannon Barnacle 


any of it is redeemed by the owners you can 
rest assured that it doesn’t happen without the 
consent of your uncle. 


How the Speaker Plays Both Ends 


Thousands and thousands of persons have 
done a good deal of wondering of late—they 
have wondered, among other things, why it is 
that it has been so utterly impossible to get the 
House of Representatives to pass certain legisla- 
tion clearly desired by the country at large— 
why it has even been impossible to get the 
House to bring this legislation to a vote. Such 
legislation, for example, is the bill for a White 
Mountain and Southern Appalachian Forest re- 
serve. This bill, with others equally popular, 
has been chloroformed sweetly in one of Uncle 
Joe’s committees. Not only does it slumber 
but Uncle Joe has even forgotten to leave a call. 

This and similar measures that the public ap- 
prove have not been passed or even considered 
on the floor of the House for the simple reason 
that Uncle Joe and Company do not want them 
considered. But if you are interested in one of 
these slumbering bills and you appeal to Uncle 
Joe for help you are likely to come from his 
presence, in the celebrated Red Room where he 
reigns, convinced that the Speaker is, as he will 
tell you, only one among 39! members of the 
House, whereas, as a matter of fact, the rest of 
the House are only 390 members among one 
Uncle Joe. 

“It is a matter of much regret to me,” the 
Speaker will mournfully say, “that I can not be 
of any assistance to you. | am personally in 
favor of the measure we have been discussing, 
and | assure you that if it ever comes to a vote 
it shall have my vote, if it needs it. But it is 
the majority of the House that rules, you see.” 

Uncle Joe is clearly much depressed over his 
down-trodden condition beneath the heels of a 
despotic House, and it is very likely indeed that 
you will go hastily from his presence in order to 
cut short the painful spectacle of his embarrass- 
ment at not being able to serve so worthy a 
cause as yours. That is,. you will unless .you 
happen to know the truth. And the truth is 
that, while the House is constituted, organized, 
and disposed, as it is at present, no bill on earth 
has a shadow of a chance of passage if Uncle 
Joe is determined to prevent it. 

Uncle Joe will deny it. He has denied it re- 
peatedly. He denied it specifically, for example, 
in the matter of the White Mountain and South- 
ern Appalachian Forest Reserve measure. Con- 
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The Payne Barnacle 


It is in the power of Mr. Granger to raise 


bill in question. Through the whole of this ses- 
sion he has not even made an effort to pass this 
bill under the rules, but seems to desire only to 
rush into print and give misinformation.” 

To this, Mr. Granger made this illuminating 
response: 

“Technically the clerk’s statement is true but 
practically it is entirely misleading. The Speaker 
has an unlimited power of recognition of members 
upon the floor. No member is recognized to call 
up any bill, either by unanimous consent or under 
suspension of the rules, unless he has first seen 
the Speaker and secured his promise of recogni- 
tion. Such requests for the bill referred to have 
been again and again refused by the Speaker. | 
among others have met this refusal. I re- 
quested permission to call up the bill under 
unanimous consent, and was refused. I then 
asked if he would recognize me to ask for con- 
sideration of the bill under suspension of the 
rules, and was again refused.” 

Congressman Lever, of South Carolina, wrote 
of this same bill to Congressman Granger: “A 
number of friends of the proposition have gone 
to the Speaker repeatedly this year and begged 
him to permit a consideration of it upon its 
merits. Republicans and Democrats alike have 
thus besought him. Just yesterday I went to 
the Speaker myself and asked him to recognize 
me to call up this proposition under a suspen- 
sion of the rules. His reply was a positive and 
vigorous refusal. It is not necessary for me to 
tell you that without recognition of the Speaker 
a member can not secure the floor for any 
purpose.” 

The “positive and vigorous refusal’ con- 
sisted of the following observation; ‘‘ Not by a 
sight.” 





Uncle Joe Emitting a Decision 


Is, then, the circumstantial and direct evi- 
dence of these two representatives to be consid- 
ered as impugning the veracity of our Uncle 
Joseph? Well, not precisely. For what his 
secretary meant when he said that Mr. Granger 
had never made an effort to pass the Forest 
Reserve Bill was that he had never made any 
such effort om the floor of the House. And Mr. 
Granger never made such an effort for the very 
excellent reason that he had no desire to make 
a public laughing-stock of himself to no purpose 
whatever. For there is no manner of doubt in 
this glad world that had Mr. Granger, after ask- 
ing the Speaker’s permission to do so and hav- 
ing been refused, still insisted on attempting to 
call the bill up, he might have shouted “ Mr. 
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Speaker!” till he was purple in the face and 
nothing but blows of the gavel would have been 
his reward. Had he still persisted, the sergeant- 
at-arms would have received a Cannonian man- 
date to squelch him. 

Thé House of Representatives meets at noon 
and provides an afterndon’s entertainment that 
is of interest to everybody and seems important 
to every one who does not know that it is 
merely vaudeville, Some latitude is allowed for 
improvisations, but ‘the general outlines of the 
afternoon’s entertainment have already been 
fixed, and only once in a blue moon is there any 
essential alteration. The real work is done in 
the Speaker’s room—the famous Red Room— 
during the hour and a half preceding the meet- 
ing of the House. ‘That’s where the orders are 
given out—that,’s where the vaudeville pro- 
gram is arranged. 

Uncle Joseph is for the most part to be found 
in an amiable mood. The faithful Busbey sorts 
out the applicants for interviews, and one by 
one the favored persons are shot into the holy of 
holies to submit their petitions. Those who get 
in get a hearing invariably. They project their 
prayers through clouds of smoke that go up 
from the Speaker’s cigar. When the prayer is 
done, your Uncle Joseph emits his decision. If 
the petitioner is a man who knows the game, the 
Speaker is frank to the verge of brutality—oc- 
casionally he is profane. He gives his reasons, 
too, as a rule, and if he turns a man down per- 
haps he’ll throw in a story or a bit of folk-lore 
to sugar the bitter pill, and sometimes those 
stories are not of a sort calculated to win over 
the Baptist vote. 


Does the disappointed congressman depart in 
wrath, all aflame with determination to fling the 
red torch of revolt into the center of the House 
in support of his righteous cause? He does 
not. He goes out with a drooping head. He 
had hoped—but “ the old man” could n’t see it. 
It’s too bad—but it can’t be helped. That’s 
what Congressmen Granger and Lever did when 
Uncle Joe refused to let them call up that Forest 
Reserve Bill, and it was in this very Red Room 
where they received their “ positive and vigor- 
ous” refusals. But if you’re a “visiting cele- 
gation” that doesn’t know the game, you will 
probably get that mournful speech about the 
Speaker’s helplessness. 


When the Speaker Sheds Inexpensive Sunshine 


But, of course, the Speaker may be in gra- 
cious mood. He may wish to shed a little in- 
expensive sunshine-upon-somé one’s path, or it 
may be that the legislation asked of him is of a 
sort to which he is addicted or disposed. In 
such a case, he makes a note of the congress- 
man’s name and the number of his bill, and the 
petitioner departs with a smiling face and a con- 
Viction that after all this is a great country and 
most wisely governed withal. For, the moment 
his bill goes down upon the Speaker’s list, it is 
law so far as the House of Representatives can 
make it so. 

Now comes the hour of noon, when the 
Speaker ascends his throne and the House of 
Representatives assembles. The galleries are 
filled with visitors come from afar “to see the 
brains of the House at work.” 

When bills are actually under consideration, 
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any member may speak if he can obtain from 
the floor leader of his party part of the, time 
allotted to that party for discussion. Uncle 
Joe cares little who speaks or what they say, for 
in ninety-nine cases in one hundred the fate of 
the bill has already been determined ‘in that 
tobacco-scented chamber. Besides, the galleries 
must be amused in some manner, and talk+is 
inexpensive. 

But when it comes to getting bills before the 
House for discussion, there’s a different tale to 
tell, for the man who rises to offer a bill or to 
call one up is almost invariably the ‘man you 
have seen a trifle earlier in the day coming from 
the Red Room with light, elastic step and 
smiling countenance. | And that man’ whom you 
saw emerge from that same Red Room—leaden- 
footed, scowling, gloomy—where is he?’ Hurling 
defiance at your Uncle Joseph? Do you hear 
his voice ring out in clarion tones declaiming: 
“Mr. Speaker, I rise in my place to protest in the 
name of my constituents against this infamous 
outrage—this high-handed defiance of justice— 
this amazing—” Nothing of the kind. He 
sits surly in his seat or (and perhaps this is the 
wisest possible course) retires to his office to 
write a constituent as follows: “1 am much in- 
terested in the measure you urge, and it shall 
have my hearty support. I hope that in due 
time the wisdom of the House will enact it 
into law.” 


Where Was the Gentleman from Missouri ? 


Meantime the show is going on in the House. 
Those members who have been told they will be 
[Continued on page 190] 
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s A rule, I don’t know very much about 

stocks, but if you ask me what I consider 
the best-paying investment in sight, I will 
immediately reply with not the slightest thought 
of hesitating, ‘Amalgamated Mary Ann.’’ This 
time I know what I| am talking about, too. It 
isn’t like those other times when | have gone 
into the open market and put my little all into 
a flyer in Consolidated Alhambra, “‘the surest 
thing in coppers,” subsequently to learn that 
in very truth it was—only when I went in it 
was with gold, and when I came out | had 
nothing but coppers left; nor is Amalgamated 
Mary Ann another case of Federated Zinc, in 
which promising enterprise a few months before 
that I had “sunk,” if | may coin a verb which 
will prove more appropriate to the occasion than 
any of those already in existence, the accumu- 
lated savings of seven years of cautious living 
and profitable industry. No, Amalgamated 
Mary Ann is not like unto these; but on the 
contrary it is a sure thing—and not a dead-sure 
thing, either. Contrariwise, it is a particularly 
live one. 

My enthusiasm for Amalgamated Mary Ann 
is so genuine that I don’t propose to let any- 
body else in on it. If this were a promoter’s 
story, and I were trying to unload my share in 
anenterprise that | knew was a hopeless one, on 
an unsuspecting public, | should doubtless write 
as I am writing now about Amalgamated Mary 
Ann; but | wish it understood right here at the 
beginning of my narrative that this paper is 
history and. not a prospectus; an illumination, 
hot a lure; and that I am absolutely sincere in 
all my estimates of Mary Ann’s intrinsic worth 
is amply proved by. the fact that no sum of 


money that. 1 know of could induce me to part. 


with one share of stock in the institution; and 
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MARY ANN 


just at present I hold it all—and propose ‘to 
keep on holding it all for as long a time as | am 
able to do so. 

What is Amalgamated Mary Ann? I hear 
somebody asking. Copper, iron; steel, or zinc? 
Not a bit of it; nor is it gold, silver, radium, or 
tin. Nothing so hard, sordid, or grossly mate- 
rial. It is just plain human being, for Mary 
Ann, the Amalgamated, is our cook, and it is 
we—that is to say, the two ruling spirits of my 
household whom Mary Ann refers to as “ the 
Missus and the Boss ”—who have incorporated 
her in our affections, so that, whatever may 
happen, Mary Ann will have a fair chance of 
continuing as a “going concern” as long as we 
do... “Oh, yes,” I. can ,hear you say. wearily, 


“this is another one of those good-luck stories, . 


and we are going to be treated to the usual 


yarns about dividends in good digestion, 
bonuses in home comforts, and all that. We 
are about to cut into a melon of domestic joy. 
We thought when you used such professional 
language in the beginning, and began to talk 
about going concerns, that we were going to 
hear something about dividends not of the 
spirit, but of real, hard, negotiable dollars that 
you can take out upon the highways and pay 
for things with, like taxicabs and bonnets, or 
in exchange for commodities that you happen to 
need.” 

Well, that is exactly the kind of divi- 
dends that I am going to talk about, for they 
are the kind that Amalgamated Mary Ann is 
constantly declaring for the benefit of her stock- 
holders. It is true that when Mary Ann broils 
a lobster, or sets about the construction of a 
Welsh-rabbit, we do get spiritual dividends 
galore in the shape of lovely dreams alongside 
of which the lurid romances of Poe or Hoffmann 
dwindle into mere pastoral fancies. It is un- 
deniable that given a jar of currant jelly, a 
potato-masher, and a leg of ram—ram, mind 
you, not lamb; plain every-day, muscular, 
hardy perennial, common garden ram, so ada- 
mantine as to pass through the fiery ordeal of 
our hungry board at dinner-time unscathed 
because impregnable in the face of any carving- 
knife yet devised by ingenious man—given these 
things, | say, it is undeniable that Mary Ann 
will serve you an entrée at luncheon the next 
day that your connoisseur will afterwards refer 
to as a dream in venison; nice, luscious, tender 
venison, fresh from the staggeries. How. she 
prepares the jelly sauce is all unknown to me, 
but. the transformation.of that, armor-plated , bit 
of unregenerate toughderloin into a tender mass 


“that fairly melts in-your mouth | know all 
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about, for | saw her beating it with a potato- 
masher the morning of the day we had it. But 
it is not of these dividends of mere abstract 
gastronomic joy that I have set out to tell, but 
of tHe value of Amalgamated Mary Ann in dol- 


lars. It is the money that we wish to hear 
talk, and we are to be gratified. Here is what 
it. says 


lo begin with, Amalgamated Mary Ann costs 
us twenty dollars a month; you see we pay for 
her on the instalment plan, twelve easy instal- 
ments to the year. This makes our cash in- 
vestment two hundred and forty dollars a year. 
In addition | presume her keep costs us in round 
figures five dollars a week, or two hundred and 
sixty dollars a year more, making a total invest- 
ment in the property of five hundred dollars. 
Now in actual service she returns all of that, so 
that anything else we may make out of her is 
“velvet,” as the stock-prospectus people call it, 
and may be used for betterments of the property 
if they are needed—and Amalgamated Mary 
Ann needs nothing of the kind—or for the 
declaration and payment of dividends. Now of 
what does this velvet in the case of Amalga- 
mated Mary Ann consist ? 

Let the record tell. 

When we first moved into our present truly 
rural home, deserting the joys of the city for 
the quiet of the country, we took Mary Ann 
with us. She was not then either incorporated 
or amalgamated. She was not even consoli- 
dated. In fact we were totally unaware at 
that time that she was worth either incorporat- 
ing or amalgamating. Indeed, we had serious 
doubts of her staying qualities, particularly at 
the end of the first week, when the attractions 
of rural life had begun to lose some of their 
pristine freshness, and to a soul not exactly 
athirst for deep drafts of stillness and simplicity 
had become caviar. The novelty of the bird 
songs in the trees about our suburban home had 
worn off; the delights of looking out upon a 
stretch of soft green lawn, instead of down a 
mysterious air-shaft of many storied depth in a 
city flat-house, had ceased to appeal; and it 
was a very lonesome little cook that the partner 
of my joys found weeping in the kitchen one 
evening after dinner, and pining for those ex- 
changes of confidence with her fellow-workers 
on the floors above and below, which she had 
been used to indulge in through the friendly 
medium of the dumb-waiter shaft of the Mont- 
morencl : 

She liked us, Mary Ann did, oh, ever so 
much! We were the nicest people she had 
ever worked for, but—it was awful lonesome off 
there, with no policeman on the beat, no ele- 
vator-boy or janitor around, and nothing but 
the katydids and the crickets and the tree- 
toads with their incessant contentions to keep 
her company. Why, she didn’t even believe 
the place could boast of a burglar who might be 






























We were too. 

















“*T hain’t been a-comin’ here because of no furnace !*” 


expected to drop in casually of an evening and 
tell her the gossip of the town—if by some 
lucky chance so sleepy a place as Barrowdale 
had any gossip, which she doubted—and she 
was afraid she couldn’t stand it a minute longer. 
Indeed, our fear was even deeper 
than hers, for there was no doubt that Mary 
Ann could get a dozen places as good as ours 
any day of the week, but to get a cook as good 
as she was beginning to prove herself, ah, that 
indeed was our problem, and a mighty serious 
one into the bargain! So we pooh-poohed the 
situation, lightly and with humor; gave her a 
lot of picture-papers to read, one or two lurid 
novels of the sort that we with our advanced 
literary tastes deprecate in public and devour in 
private, and that we felt would keep her mind 
from dwelling too much upon the loneliness of 
her environment; and told her she must be 
careful always to put wire-netting over her 
biscuits, because we were afraid, they were so 
light, they would fly away; and would she mind 
writing out her recipe for mayonnaise dressing, 
so that I could send it to an editor of my 
acquaintance who printed such things in his 
paper, because it was too everlastingly good not 
to be spread broadcast over the land for the 
benefit of mankind at large; and so on, until we 
had Mary Ann pretty well cheered up after all. 

“All she needs is company,” said I, later on. 
“Isn’t there something we can have done 
around the place that gwill take a hired man 
long enough to get acquainted, and won't cost 
much? Something like harrowing the lawns, 
or pruning the grass, or some other thing a hired 
man can do in the country without being ever- 
lastingly in the way?” 

“Yes,” said the governor-general. ‘| want 
to start a garden anyhow, and a hired man 
would come in handy.” 

“Just the thing,” said I, and, as you will 
see, it turned out that | was right. 

In this way did we open the doors of a 
gay and profitable social life for the benefit 
of our jewel; and incidentally there began 
the series of rich dividends of which you 
are waiting to hear. Mary Ann, be it noted, 
is possessed of a wealth of golden hair, and 
her eyes are blue and are set in sort of 
cater -cornered-wise, in a way that 
would call attention to themselves even 
if their owner had n’t known how to 
use them; and the result was that 
while we needed and used a hired man 
only two days a week at two dollars a 
day, the particular individual who be- 
came attached to our entourage, and 
whose name for the purpose of this 

narrative shall be Thomas, acquired 

a habit of calling around at other 

odd times during the week, and 
doing all sorts of left-over jobs that 
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I had expected to have to do myself, worth in the 
aggregate from seven to nine dollars a week, and 
for which we were never asked to pay. More- 
over, on his days on, instead of coming at seven 
o’clock in the morning and knocking off at five 
in the afternoon, he appeared on deck usually be- 
tween 5.30 A.M. and six, and as far as I was ever 
able to find out never even thought of leaving the 
place until going on midnight. I am sure that 
we made three times as much by the day on 
Thomas as we had ever lost on plumbers in 
town for the same identical reason. Thomas 
had a nice, pleasant way, too, of stopping at the 
post-office to get Mary Ann’s mail for her, and 
of course while he was about it he brought mine 
along too, so that I was saved either a daily 
journey of two miles to the station, or the 
occasional quarter | was willing to pay the 
small boys of the neighborhood to run up and 
get my letters for me. 

As the garden progressed it began to look as 
though we would have to engage Thomas for a 
third day of the week; but somehow or other 
the extra work that it needed seemed to have a 
way of getting itself done. It would turn up 
freshly weeded at all sorts of unexpected mo- 
ments, and | was beginning to feel that that 
fine old fairy of Grimm’s, Mr. Rumpelstiltzkin, 
the busy-fingered little chap that used to work 
o’ nights for the unfortunate miller’s daughter, 
so as to enable her to get the best of the crafty 
old monarch who had it in for her father, had 
come to work for me—but it was not so. These 
mysterious fulfilments of our needs were all a 
part of the dividends of Amalgamated Mary 
Ann. Do not gather that Mary Ann herself 
ever weeded the garden free, gratis, for nothing, 
that is to say, that she ever pulled more than 
one weed at a time. No, it was Thomas who 
did these things, but, under the compelling 
influence of those cater-cornered blue eyes to 
which reference has already been made, while 
their owner in the dying hours of the day sat on 
the stone wall and watched him labor. It seems 
that when the last meal of the day was over, 
and the dishes had been washed—I suspect that 
Thomas had his hand in the hot water too— 
they would stroll out in the expiring twilight 
together, bringing up at the garden, where Mary 
Ann would start to pull the weeds, and the de- 
voted Thomas would finish the job as a part of 
his courtship of Mary Ann—not in pursuance of 
his contract with me. | forget the exact figures, 
but it is a reasonable estimate that for every 
four dollars paid to Thomas that summer we got 
back at least sixteen dollars’ worth of labor. 

Things got so that I began to feel rather 
small about it, and | suggested that to even 
things up we might give Thomas more pay-work 
to do. 

“Tf he’ll wash the windows,” I began. 

“ He will,” said the governor-general. ‘I have 
already asked him, and he begins to-morrow.” 

But even that was 
only a half-day’s job 
the way they did it, 
instead of a full day’s 
as | had expected it 
to be, for immediately 
the breakfast things 
were set out of the 
[Continued on page 188] 


“He and Thomas were 
engaged in a dogged 
test of each other's en- 
durance” 
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“ He will ‘talk | 
back” to his 
father, but he % 
treats him as his life- 
long chum” 


‘THis twentieth century is frequently 

bemoaned as an age of spoiled 
children. The complaint is not exactly 
new, however. Remarks to this effect 
are on record as made by one 
Noah, shortly after the land- 
ing of the ark on Ararat. And 
we have no doubt that Methu- 
selah regretted the uppishness 
of antediluvian youth and its 
painful lack of respect for old 
age many hundreds of times in the course of 
his prolonged and tiresome senescence. The 
question as to whether children are lacking in 
genuine respect or their elders in real respecta- 
bility, is seldom raised in these jeremiads. Is 
it a case of a spoiled child or a spoiled parent ? 
1, my Lord Judges, appear for the child, the de- 
fendant in this action. 


The Child Lioes under a Dual Monarchy 


We “grown-ups” are immensely proud of 
living under a republic, but the child is still 
under a monarchy and a dual monarchy at that, 
with certain constitutional limitations, but no 
right of representation, or of ultimate appeal. We are quite 
sure when it comes to our illustrious selves that we are best 
governed when we are governed least; but this consoling doc- 
trine is considerably maimed and impaired in its passage down- 
ward to our children. We defend our proudest boon, man- 
hood suffrage, against its decriers on the ground that it is 
better for men to make mistakes and even to do wrong occa- 
sionally, on their own initiative, than to meekly follow a wiser 
course upon compulsion. Why not extend the blessings of 
this gospel a little more fully to our children? We are smugly 
and complacently sure that we often learn most by our own 
mistakes, but we are decidedly 
slow to give the child the benefit 
of much of this method of 
progress. 

The old ideals of child 
training were frankly autocratic 
and in the strictest sense of the 
term, paternalistic. The child 
was supposed to be a little ball 
of human clay, which could be 
molded into any desired shape. 
His little mind was regarded as 
a tabula rasa, or blank page, 
upon which almost any desired 
inscription could be written. 
The parent, or his representative 
the teacher, was supposed to 
know precisely what the child 
ought to be in every respect and 
to take whatever measures might 
be necessary to insure that he 
develop into a precise, patient, 
well-disciplined automaton. The 
extraordinary incongruity of this 
method of training with the fact 

that, at its close, no matter 
how successful and’ pro- 
longed it might be, 


“The spoiled child says right 
out what he happens to think, 
and you are pained” 


BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, AM.M.D. 
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‘* The child is the greatest 
teacher in the world” 


@ THE SPOILED PARENT @ 








this carefully drilled little automaton must 
suddenly plunge out into the wide world 
to fight his own battles and sink or 
swim as best he could by the energy, 
the initiative, that 
might be in him, 
never appeared to 
strikethem. It never 
apparently occurred 
to them to wonder 
how prolonged and 
persistent training in 
obedience, depen- 
dence, absolute con- 
formity to the wishes of others, could possibly de- 
velop those most valuable of all qualities for sur- 
vival and success, initiative, self-control, and self- 
confidence. 


Little Bundles of Original Sin 


The method, of course, had its advantages; 
but it was based primarily, first upon a really 
selfish (though often unconsciously so) determina- 
tion to make the child just what we thought he 
ought to be, regardless of what his natural tenden- 
cies were; and secondly upon a profound lack of confidence 
in his natural tendencies. The child was supposed to be a 
little bundle of original sin, his natural tendencies all in the 
wrong direction, and his morality, industry, and social virtues 
generally to depend entirely upon what was taught or forcibly 
impressed upon him from without, and not in the least upon 
what he might develop for himself. The “best” child was 
the most passive child, the child who always obeyed orders 
without a murmur, who never made any unnecessary noise or 
trouble, who kept his pinafore spotless and his hands clean; 
and above all, who never ventured to impart his views -upon 

life in the presence of his 

elders, except by special invi- 
tation. Its spirit was beauti- 

“FI fully summed up in the idiotic 
j/ old proverb, “Children should 
be seen and not heard,” which 

was mainly a base attempt to 
protect grown-ups in their in- 

j alienable right to monopolize 


mzud., me 






the conversation and prevent 
their interruption and discom- 
fiture by the frank and incisive 
comments of the rising gener- 
ation. As a matter of fact, 
the comments of children upon 
a subject or situation are far 
more truthful, logical, and 
pointed than those of the aver- 
age adult, and often quite as 
interesting and as Solomonic 
in their wisdom, though from 
a different point of view. 
Much of the repression of the 
individuality of the child 

insisted upon in the old 
training was chiefly for 

the protection of the 
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* Let children feel that these pets and 
playmates of theirs belong to them” 
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mind and self-satisfaction of his elders. If the 
dreadful questions that children ask had to be 
given a fair hearing and a square answer, there 
would be far less of both hypocrisy and injustice 
in the world. In fact, it was a system for spoil- 
ing parents at the expense of children. 


The Outspoken Honesty of the “Spoiled” 
Child 


Often the spoiled child is the one really best 
trained for life. Real life, that is, not the sham 
travesty upon it so carefully played in the nursery 
and the schoolroom and termed “education.” 
The difference between a spoiled child and a well- 
behaved one is chiefly a matter of frankness of 
expression. The spoiled child says right out just 
what he happens to think and feel, and you hear 
and are pained by his expression of skepticism, 
of resentment, even of rebellion. Nine times out 
of ten the “ model” child feels exactly the same 
sentiments—but refrains from expressing them. 
When the spoiled child has expressed himself—it 
may be even impertinently or rebelliously—the 
murder is all out, the subject is fairly on the 
carpet, and you can argue the case with him on 
its merits, or if it be beyond his grasp, assert 
your authority and ask him to trust your superior 
experience, which he usually will, nine cases out ot 
ten, if he is appealed toin this way. In any case, 
you know the worst that is in him and can govern yourself accord- 
ingly. Your model child may submit in silence, without discus- 
sion or remonstrance, but you may depend upon it that he will 
discuss the question on its merits with the nurse, or the cook, or 
the hired man, or the bad boy in the next street: and that, 
whatever feelings of resentment or injustice he may smother in 
his own little interior, so far as expressing them toward you is 
concerned, he will pass on with interest to his puppy, his 
kitten, or his younger brothers and sisters, or playmates. 


The Perfect Little Gentleman and the Perfect Little Fiend 


Your well-behaved, obedient child may be a model of 
propriety while he is under your eye, but heaven only knows 
what pitifully perverted views of life and conduct, what eager 
questionings for know- 
ledge, or what volcanic 
seethings of resentment 
and sense of injustice 
may be covered by that 
placid exterior. Many a 
boy who is “a perfect 
little gentleman” under 
his mother’s eye, is a 
perfect little fiend when 
he is safely out of sight 

simply because he has 
never had an opportu- 
nity of finding his bal- 
ance, of reasoning out 
his rules of conduct, and 
of commenting freely 
and frankly upon what- 
ever appears to him 
to be insincere, un- 
just, or: unfair. 
He has been so 
repressed that any- 
thing that he can do with- 
out getting caught is re- 
garded as fair game. 

After fairly good op- 
portunities for judging, in- 
cluding birth, early educa- 
tion, and some five years’ 
adult residence on the 
other side of the Atlantic, 
| declare that the noto- 
rious and much repro- 

bated “spoiled” ™~ 
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“Dead kittens should be 
tabooed on sanitary grounds” 


** At sixteen she is frankly 
fond of the boys” 


American child is on the whole better fitted for 
life, better prepared for sane and wholesome living, 
than the average “ well-disciplined ” English, Ger- 
man, or French youngster. When you hear him 
talk you know the worst about him. He has shock- 
ingly little respect for age as such, because he is 
unreasonable enough to demand that it should 
be worthy of respect upon other grounds as well, 
and to these he gives instant homage. He will 
“talk back”’ to his father openly and in public; 
but he recognizes him as his best friend and 
treats him as his lifelong chum, in a way that is 
rare on the other side of the Atlantic. He 
may “sass” his mother and even be rude to 
his sisters, but he will go through fire and 
water for them, and he has a respect for and 
a confidence in womanhood, which is matched 
nowhere else in the world. He has mixed on 
comparatively free and unconstrained terms 
of intercourse with all sorts and conditions of 
boys and men. He has made a substantial be- 
ginning toward knowing how to recognize and 
take advantage of the good and avoid the bad, 
so that he is almost free from that incredible 
rawness, with its accompanying cub-like streak 
of ferocity, which marks so large a percentage 
of even the boasted product of Harrow and Eton. 
All his life has been spent in contact with real 
men and women, instead of three-fourths of 
his time with servants and field hands and boarding-school 
hacks; and his code of morals, such as it is, is his own. It is 
built upon experience, not upon mere authority, and will ring 
true and stand the test all his life long. It is capable of 
improvement and will get it as he grows older; but it is free 
from the greatest curse of morality—the double 
standard, one for his inferiors and one for his 
equals; one for men and another for women. 


The Breezy; Untrammeled, Open-air Girl 


As for the American girl, well, of course, 
everybody knows that she is as irresistible as 
she is startling. Even if she does chew gum in 
public and ornament her speech with slang to a 
shocking degree, rule her father 
with a rod of iron, and choose her 
friends and conduct her own social 
affairs with an air of amiable supe- 
riority to her mother’s prejudices, 


fax 
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spects and understands her parents 
to a degree seldom matched else- 
where. She can understand just 
why her father may be obliged to refuse her re- 
quest for a new necklace or a trip to the moun- 
tains. She understands that if her mother objects 
to any of her friendships, it is likely to be out of 
pure regard for her future best interests; and she 
seldom has the feeling that her mother is jealous 
of her, or endeavoring to keep her in the back- 
ground, lest the contrast should seem to make 
herself seem old before her time. 

Even though she enters the social whirl at 
fourteen and is frankly “fond of the boys” at six- 
teen, she is far better able to take care of herself 
socially and morally, is better balanced, shrewder, 
and more sensible in her judgments, and much 
less inclined to fall madly and idiotically in love 
with the first tolerable male creature that she 
comes across than is the convent-bred mademoiselle 
or the secluded boarding-school product. If she 
does, she is more likely to have sense enough to 
fallout again. Indeed, under this breezy, untram- 
meled, open-air school of life, the old imaginary 
irrational woman of classic literature, cynically 
alleged to be typical of the sex, who lived solely 
in and for her emotions and could neither 
reason nor be reasoned with, has 
practically disappeared. 
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she not only loves, but also re- “The American girl 
is as irresistible as 
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The checks which were supposed to save a child 


from himself or herself are now seen simply to have | Be 


prevented proper natural development. Give your 
child a chance to develop his individuality. It isn’t 
so bad: he gets most of it from you, you know. 


A Child’s Respect is Worth Earning 


Of course, the individuality of the child has many 
practical limitations. His liberty, as Mon- 
taigne acutely remarked, ends where the 
liberty of others begins. But. the point is, 
let him find out, so far as practicable, these 
limitations for himself, using our authority 
over him not so much to drive or coerce him 
into right conduct, as to prevent him from 
carrying his little experiments too far, so as 
to result in injury to himself or others. 
Children are astonishingly quick to grasp this 
point of view and to respond when confidence 
is placed in them, and it is surprising at how 
early an age they may be, so to speak, put 
on their honor, and how much more lasting 
are the impressions made upon them by mild 
calamities, which they feel they have brought 
upon themselves, than by even severer pun- 
ishments which they attribute solely to the wrath or vengeance 
of outraged authority. Let the punishmvant fit itself to the 
crime just as far and as completely as possible; then no sense 
of injustice will rankle. 

Treat the child more as an equal—not as a hopeless 
inferior. There isn’t so much need of coming down to his 
level as of giving him an opportunity to come up to yours— 
which will not require such a frightful effort on his part as 
you sometimes imagine. If you can get a child to recognize 
and treat you as his equal, you will have gained the highest 
possible position of influence over him and earned the best and 
sincerest compliment ever paid you. We dwell greatly upon 
what parents teach their children, but we forget to record in 
equal detail on the opposite side of the ledger what our chil- 
dren teach us. It would be difficult to say on which side the 
balance would be found tofall. The child is not merely the ideal 
pupil, but also the greatest teacher in the world. The lessons 
that we learn from him, if we approach him with proper humil- 
ity, are the most valuable part of our education. 


The Child’s Rights of Property and Person 


While the largest part in developing the individuality and 
the self-respect of the child consists in surrounding him with 
an atmosphere of 
affection, considera- 
tion, and good com- 
radeship, yet there 
are a score of phys- 
ical details, many of 
them apparently 
trifling in them- 
selves, which great- 
ly promote this end. 
For instance, the 
child should be al- 
lowed to develop a 
due and proper 
sense, within reason- 
able limits, of rights 
of property and per- 
son, which should 
be inviolable, ex- 
cept for good and 
sufficient cause. It 
is hardly necessary 
to encourage the 
sense of ownership 
in a very young 
child, since his naive 
and instinctive attitude is that 
the world belongs tohim. The 
only thing that prevents 
him from appropria- 


** Rules her father with 


a rod of iron” 


fa 
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“Let punishment fit itself to crime” 





ting and enjoying anything and everything in it is 
that it is beyond his. reach or too heavy to lift. 
But while he is in the beginning a pure socialist, 
certain that everything belongs to him who has 
the greatest need of it, namely himself, he quickly 
develops individualistic tendencies to the extent 
of recognizing that certain objects, usually play- 
things, or other interest-bearing securities of that 
class, are his not only when he needs them, but also 
while he does n’t, and may not be taken for the 
use or enjoyment of his fellow citizens without 
due process of law, or equivalent in return. 

“But,” says some one, “this is pure and 
unadulterated selfishness, and the beginning of 
some of the ugliest vices of the human heart. 
Granted; but it is also the indispensable basis of 
some of the sturdiest virtues and should within 
reasonable limits be encouraged. Remember, 
selfishness is just as necessary to the develop- 
ment of the child in this stage as unselfishness 
will be later. 

Let the child have and develop rights of 
personal ownership in playthings, dolls, blue 
dresses, scarlet coats with pearl buttons, even 
favorite shawls and pillows, and you will find 
that you have provided a basis for the recognition of similar 
rights to other articles of beauty and value in others. Let 
him feel that while he will 
be expected to waive those 
rights under certain condi- 
tions and even to suspend 
them altogether under the 
parental right of eminent 
domain, yet that even in so 
doing his rights to control 
them are to be recognized, 
his opinion in the matter 
consulted, and his consent, if 
possible, obtained. The sur- 
render of his rights under 
these conditions is a definite 
forward step in the direction 
of a self-balanced and self- 
controlled morality. Sub- 
mission to mere arbitrary 
command does little to de- 
velop spontaneous morality 
and much toward making the child a hypocrite. 

A little later, when these treasures have grown in 
number and in bulk, the child should be allowed to have 
some box, cupboard, or drawer where they can be stored, 
and which shall be as far as possible, like the English- 
man’s house, his castle. Its accumulations, of course, 
are to be subject to the sanitary police regulations of 
the household community, and are to be recognized as 
at any time subject to the right of search and entry for 
missing goods. But broadly speaking, that nook or 
corner should belong to him, to stock as he sees fit, within 
the limits of a reasonable regard for the rights and the 
nostrils of others. Dead kittens and crayfish and sea- 
urchins, for instance, should be tabooed on sanitary 
grounds. He should be allowed to keep and arrange this 
stock on such principles of logical disorder as appeal to 
him. “A place for everything and everything in that 
place,”’ is apt to be his motto of arrangement about this 
time, but it will: serve as the stepping-stone to something 
better. 

From his very babyhood he should be given a cot 
or a little bed of his own and allowed to regard that, 
within reasonable limits, both as a place of secure retreat 
and of storage for unobjectionable articles of value. If 
executive considerations make it absolutely necessary 
that two children should occupy one bed, then an ac- 
curate delimitation of spheres of influence should be 
made for each, the invasion of which should be for- 
bidden and looked upon as a casus belli or ground 
for arbitration. 


[Continued on page 186) 
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JIMMY PEPPERTON of OSHKAZOO 


HIS BUSINESS EXPERIENCES 
BY ROBERT BARR 


Llustrations £y ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 
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state of things would have 
been reversed, increased 
the bitterness of his hatred 
against a young man 
whose only action, after 
all, was merely defending 
himself. 

Misfortunes never come 
singly, as perhaps has 
been mentioned _ before, 
and circumstances ren- 
dered it impossible for 
the produce merchant to 
devote much thought to 
his resentment. It is 
strange that a man so 
material as John Arm- 
strong; a man so ruthless 
in his dealings with others; 
a man who cared so little 
whether his methods were 
oe fair or the reverse, should 
hye nevertheless possess in 
& some sort an affection for 
ei one particular hobby. This 
t sentiment John Armstrong 
ay... felt toward a most un- 

likely object; namely, the 
Lincoln Avenue street-car 
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line. In the early days, 





windows on all sides, ad- 
iews of the wide-spreading city. 
ommercial editor of the Daily 
Dispa Jimmy had contented himself with one 
f tl illest flats the Markeen contained, bed- 
parlor; and it gives, perhaps, some 
ind n of the young man’s inadvertent nature 
wl is stated that after the tremendous suc- 
h attended his transactions in lahd 
Russell Street to Harriman Avenue—a 
a t had enriched him—he still kept this 
apartment in the princely Markeen. 
He placed his profits where the income was 
small but the investment safe, and we 
| him pacing up and down his_ room in 
Markeen, hands deep in trousers pockets, 
head bent, thinking deeply about the present, 
anxiously into the future. 
is said that he had. invested «his 
W t gear with safety, an exception must 
section of it., With eyes wide 
p the uncertainty of its ever paying:a divi- 
d had nevertheless bought stock in the 
thus had tided over one of 
r-recurring periods of financial difficulty. 
lso accepted the position of commercial 
dit 1 post he had filled so well on the Daily 


ring 
t 


of one 


Da urier, and 


Dispa and it was perhaps a little consolation 
to learn that the frigid Wentworth 
Blake had found some difficulty in obtaining an 


idequate substitute. Jimmy liked this journal- 
and his daily tasks brought him so 
contact with the uncertainties of spec- 
that he resisted successfully the numer- 
mptations offered him to plunge into the 

7 f high finance. 
Although effort he had made in that 
lirection had been crowned with success, his 
ood fortune had somehow left a bad taste 
mouth. In each case the cash he had ac- 


work 


every 


cumulated was gathered at the expense of some__ 


one else, 


and, although he was now rich in a 
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I said nothing of the sort,” replied Jimmy, curtly 


comparative measure, he had become so, not by 
adding an atom to the world’s wealth, but by 
deflecting money already made from the pockets 
of other people into his own. He could not 
conceal from himself that his latest coup had 
been achieved through a breach of confidence on 
the part of Higgins; and if the genial Billy had 
been the actual thief, Jimmy was nevertheless a 
receiver of stolen goods, as it were. Therefore, 
as he paced his room in the Markeen, he re- 
solved to busy himself with his legitimate work, 
and hereafter let speculation alone. 

Once or twice the thought of giving away the 
competence he had achieved by _ illegitimate 
means occurred to him, but Jimrhy had a sound, 
every-day head on his shoulders, which pointed 
out to him that he had already suffered through 
lack of affluence; had, indeed, been driven from 
honest industry into surreptitious paths merely 
through his deficiency of the needful. Every 
one who dealt with him in real estate had done 
so willingly enough, while Armstrong had 
actually urged him into the buying of options, 
thinking thereby he was driving him to destruc- 
tion. So, all in all, Jimmy’s practical nature 
silenced, without convincing, his more senti- 
mental self, and induced him not to attempt 
any futile restitution which would brand him in 
the eyes of his fellows as a madman. 

Pepperton ‘learned that what Gwennie Arm- 
strong had written was absolutely true; namely 
that her father knew nothing beforehand of 
where the new post-office was to be placed, and 
thus had not only failed to profit when the 
news became known, but had actually given 
Pepperton an option on property to the amount 
of nearly two hundred thousand dollars, which 
less than.a,month _later.sold .for. half a million. 
The certainty that if he had dealt fairly with 


Armstrong had watched 
the building of this line by an inadequate 
company that had managed to secure a 

franchise from the city council at a time when 
franchises were rather freely given away; the 
aldermen not yet having become conscious of the 
amount of private boodle to be obtained in the 
granting of such favors. 

Armstrong was in a small way of business 
then, occupying premises on Lincoln Avenue, 
and noting thus, day by day, the slow progress 
of the line. He, however, invested a little 
money with the company, and then more and 
more as his prosperity increased; for he began 
to recognize, just a little before anybody else 
did, the effect which this street-railway would 
exert upon the prices of real estate in the sub- 
urbs at either end of the town. Later he be- 
came a director of the company, which never 
paid a dividend, and gradually accumulated 
stock at beggarly prices, until finally he acquired 
complete control. 

Although there was not enough traffic on Lin- 
coln Avenue to provide dividends, the line, run- 
ning as it did, completely through the city lon- 
gitudinally (beginning at Schwietz Gardens, a 
beer resort in the east, and ending at Fairview 
Park in the west), brought thousands of dollars 
into the coffers of Armstrong through the sale 
of property bought at acreage rates, and dis- 
posed of on the instalment plan as small city 
lots, which fell into Armstrong’s hands again 
whenever a financial pinch caused a suspension 
of payments. He had thus discovered a method 
(said to be impossible) of both having your 
cake and eating it, and this cake he cut into 
slices over and over again, greatly to his own 
satisfaction and profit. Although very success- 


ful in his management of the Lincoln Avenue 
company, he had been shrewd only in a small 
way, and his lack of foresight allowed others to 
inaugurate a project which ran into millions. 
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While he looked after the pence, the pounds 
were being taken care of by some one else. 
An outside company purchased and consoli- 


dated the various street-car companies of ‘the: 


city, all more or less derelict. The new organi- 
zation possessed capital to improve the rolling 
stock, quicken the service, and bribe the alder- 
men, which latter operation enabled it to main- 
tain a five-cent rate, with six tickets for a 
quarter, but without transfers. The amalga- 
mated company successfully stood out against a 
three-cent fare, and against the giving of trans- 
fers which would enable a passenger on one 
nickel or one ticket to make a journey in one 
direction, and then transfer to another. Now 
and then there arose a clamor of citizens for 
these advantages already possessed by various 
towns supposedly not so progressive as Oshka- 
zoo but the United Street-railway Company, 
as it was called, stood in too solidly with the 
city government, and, besides, possessed the ad- 
vantage of having enrolled the proprietors of the 
newspapers upon its list of stockholders, letting 
them in on the ground floor, it was alleged; so 
these fitful attempts on the part of a populace 
who were under the illusion that votes enabled 
them to exert some influence upon municipal 
affairs came to nothing. 

The United Street-railway Company now 
owned every line in the city excepting that on 
Lincoln Avenue. Various offers had been made 
to John Armstrong. “Sell to us, or amalgamate 
with us,” said the president; but the Lincoln 
Avenue Line had proved so remunerative di- 
rectly and indirectly that Armstrong did not 
wish to lose control of it, and he was shrewd 
enough to know that, if he became incorporated 
with a strong company whose capital ran into 
millions, he would be a mere nonentity in it, with 
no more power than the outside voters possessed. 

At last the Street-car Trust, as the company 
was called by the man in the street, came to the 
end of its patience. It knew that John Arm- 
strong had been hard hit, first by the futile 
attempt to form his stores into an over-capital- 
ized company, and second by his failure to guess 
where the new government buildings were to be 
erected. Unable to persuade, it now resolved 
to crush, and suddenly John Armstrong found 
himself between the devil and the deep sea. 

The Lincoln Avenue Line was the only route 
in the city which had not been electrified, and 
jingling horses still jogged up and down its 
length hauling slow street-cars, while along par- 
allel roads whisked the up-to-date trolleys of 
modern civilization. Competition was difficult 
enough in any case, but to continue setting up 
horse-flesh against the dynamo was to make dis- 
aster inevitable. No one would ride on the 
tardy horse-cars when by walking a block in one 
direction or the other he could hail the swift 
electric vehicles. So Armstrong, learning he 
could not make reasonable terms with the 
city electrical supply company, which, though 
under a different name, was 
practically the same as the 
United Street-railway Com- 
pany, resolved to put up an 
electric plant of his own, and 4 
acquire modern rolling stock. 

The power building was finished, 
and the equipment had been pur- 
chased, but John Armstrong came 
to the end of his financial tether, 
and bitterly regretted the expensive 
house he had built on Roosevelt 
Boulevard. The United Street-rail- 
way Company, like the patient oc- 
topus it was, waited for this crisis, 
whose coming the alert president 
accurately predicted. Armstrong 
might possibly have pulled through 
and borrowed money to tide over 
the installation of the new cars, had 
it not been for two facts. First his 
reputation had been seriously im- 


. Paired by the lack of judgment or of 


accurate knowledge he had shown in the real 


estate.deals thatepreceded the selection ’of ‘thé site 
for+tHe}néw-government buildings. «Second, it 


‘ was,known,that.a-number of street-car franchises, 


welggtoalapse: in two years’ time, and among 
them was the Lincoln Avenue Line. Therefore 
far-seeing men of business refused to advance 
money. when they.’were certain a very ‘large 
amount must-be put up in addition, if the Lin- 
coln Avenue Company was to outbid the United 
Street-railway Company in the purchase of 
aldermen. 

As commercial editor of the Daily Courier, 
young Pepperton understood completely the 
state of affairs, and no one knew the hopeless 
position of Armstrong so thoroughly as ne did. 
Even Armstrong -himself did not suspect into 
what a corner heshad been put. He ' thought 
that, if the worst-came to the* worst, he could 
still obtain a satisfactory price for his derelict 
line from the United Street-railway Company. 
But the very capable president of the United 
had determined not'to buy at any price, but to 
wait for the lapse of the franchise, and treat, 
not with John Armstrong, but with the city 
council. Therefore the Lincoln Avenue Line, 
which occupied the first place in John Arm- 
strong’s affections, and which had enriched him 
in former years, seemed about to turn, like the 
two serpents against the priest Laocoon, and 
crush him. 

Dimly realizing at last in what jeopardy he 
stood, John Armstrong had swallowed his re- 
sentment, and had written to James Pepperton, 
not yet humble enough to ask for an interview, 
but appointing one at the young man’s room in 
the Markeen, where, he said in his letter, they 
could talk more privately than at Armstrong’s 
office. The young man overlooked the discour- 
tesy which Armstrong could not conceal, and 
was walking up and down his room awaiting a 
knock at the door when the merchant, prompt 
to the minute, entered without knocking. Jimmy 
was shocked to see the havoc which anxiety had 
wrought on his face. Armstrong seemed to 
have become old and the arrogance which suc- 
cess brings to a rude, uncultured nature, was 
perceptibly diminished. 

“You said to me,” he began abruptly, “‘ and 
if you deny it, | can prove it by Blake, that, if 
ever you got the money to spare, you would pay 
me back with interest the ten thousand dollars 
you looted from me.” 

“| said nothing of the sort,” replied Jimmy, 
curtly, for although he had determined 
to treat his former antagonist with 
justice at least, he still resented 
the dictatorial tone which 
the other could not 
entirely subdue. 
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Armstrong apparently,did not realize, in,spite of 
the refusals he had mét,’ how intimately out- 
siders knew the real state of his affairs. 

“I thought» you, would: deny: it,” snapped 
Armstrong; “but as’! tell you, I can: prove it 
by Wentworth Blake.” 

“| don’t deny what~I said, but | deny what 
you say | said. It wasn’t a questidn of my 
getting so much money that | would not miss 
the ten thousand dollars. It was entirely a 
question of your dealing decently with-me. You 
were not satisfied to receive the ‘money in that 
way, but attempted to. cheat me’out of it, and 
the fact that by chance you had‘ hit .upon the 
exact location of the new post-office ‘does not in 
the least mitigate your meanness, because you 
believed the government’ buildings were: to be 
placed elsewhere. I offered you the’ ten thou- 
sand back on certain conditions, to which you 
would nat agree, being too sure you‘could re- 
cover it by indirect methods. One thing’! did 
say to you the last time we met. ‘I made a re- 
mark which | can prove by yourself; and: not 
by the estimable Blake, who at your instance 
discharged me. | said that one good turn de- 
served another, and that the time would come 
when you would regret not having proffered 
that good turn. The time has come sooner than 
I expected.” 

John Armstrong glared at him, but made no 
reply. The interview was proving harder than 
he had expected. Pepperton continued: 

“I asked three favors of you, Mr. Armstrong, 
none of which would have discommoded you if 
you had granted it. You refused all three. | 
hope you know now that I| was not at that time 
pleading for myself, but for you. I hope that 
you know now | would not have accepted any 
of the favors I asked, because I did not need 
any one of them. My sudden dismissal by 
Blake caused me to doubt your good faith, 
although your seemingly honest talk had actually 
convinced me that you would run square. Your 
refusal to lift a hand to help me when you 
thought | was in a trap—a trap, indeed, which 
you yourself had constructed—warned me of 
your rancor in time, and thus you lost the op- 
portunity of making a fortune.” 

John Armstrong groaned, and buried his face 
in his hands, seated there in Jimmy’s easiest 
chair. The young man had been walking up 
and down the room, his cheeks somewhat flushed 
by his declamation. He paused and looked 
down at the broken man before him. When 
next he spoke it was in a quiet voice. 

“How is Gwennie?” he asked. “Is 
it you who are keeping her from writing 
to me? Is it your prohibition which 
prevents my seeing her ?”’ 
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“*Look here!’ he cried, ‘I've no time to talk Sunday-school platitudes’ 








Perhaps it’s unfair to talk of a matter that 
occupies my thoughts night and day. I don’t 
care in the least for the low craft that seems to 
be necessary in the making of money,.and which 
you regard with a respect that you deny to all 
other qualities a man may possess. You came 
for that ten thousand dollars. Very well, you 
hall have it before you leave this room, with 
interest at ten per cent. instead of the six | 
promised.”’ 


Pepperton drew up a chair to a small desk, 


made some rapid calculations on a slip of paper, 
took a check-book from a_ pigeonhole, wrote out 
the check, tore it off, and handed it to his 
Visitor 

Here you are.” 

\rmstrong raised his head, took the document, 
which his native caution compelled him to read, 
then, rising to his feet and putting on his hat, 
he said in a low voice : 


“Thank you very much. This will get me 
out of my difficulty.” 

He had reached the door when Jimmy blurted 
out abruptly 


“No, it won’t.” 
“It won’t what?” asked Armstrong, turning 
round with his hand on the door-knob. 


It won’t get you out of your difficulties. 
That check is a mere drop in the bucket. If 
you take my advice, you will hand it to Mrs. 
Armstrong, and tell her to salt it away. You 
will need it a mighty sight more six months 
from now than you do even to-day.” 

\n expression of deep trouble came into 
Armstrong’s eyes. This young fellow evidently 
knew more of his affairs than he thought. 

“Why do you say that?” he demanded, 


with an assumption of his former confidence. 

Because, although | give the check to you, 
it is in reality destined for the treasury of the 
Street-railway Trust. Into its maw goes that 


ten thousand. It is impossible for you to fight 
the Trust successfully unless you possess a very 
large capital, and even then I don’t 
think you can do it, because the 


head of the Trust is an exceedingly 


The old man shook his head, but did not, 





very half-leartedly,’ “that you do not regard 
me as an enemy, even if ‘l come on business.” 

“The question, Mr. Armstrong, is not how I 
regard you, but how you regard me. Your 
friendly feelings toward me are in no ways 
sultry, you know. Still, | am not an exacting 
person, and have been striving this while back 
to secure your respect, leaving friendship to 
sprout afterwards if it found congenial roothold. 
Won’t you sit down ‘again, Mr. Armstrong, 
and let us talk over your situation? If you 
care to accept my help, | shall be very glad 
to give it.” 

Armstrong relinquished his hold on the door- 
knob with a suddenness that suggested it had 

ecome red-hot. He wheeled round eagerly. 

“You will lend me the money?” he cried. 

“Tam afraid I can not do that,” responded 
Pepperton. ‘‘ You see, it is all invested in gilt- 
edged securities, and |_have made up my mind 
to let nothing tempt me to withdraw it. When 
I say all, | mean comparatively all. Some has 
been placed in the coffers of the Daily Courter 
for certain purposes of my own, and that secu- 
rity | do not regard as gilt-edged. Then, when 
you have drawn the cash for that check, there 
will be left in my bank account only a trifle 
over a hundred thousand dollars.” 

Armstrong gasped, for Pepperton had spoken 
in a dejected sort of way, as if this condition of 
things were the lowest depths of helpless poverty. 

“You would n’t care to lend me that hundred 
thousand, perhaps?” suggested Armstrong. 

“No, I intend to use it in another direction. 
There is a situation in this town which I have 
studied very carefully, and | think I see my 
way toward making a bit of money without 
undue risk. If in making this bit of money | 
can assist a friend, I shall be very glad to do so. 
Now, the situation | have been studying in- 
cluded the future of your Lincoln Avenue street- 
car line. I have come to the conclusion that 
you can not succeed with that railway until you 
have either come to terms with the United, or 
have fought them and defeated them.” 
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Once more Armstrong’s’ head sank into his 
hands. 

“Oh,” he groaned, “‘if it is merely to talk of 
impossibilities that you called me back, | might 
as well be on my way to Washington Street. You 
have yourself said that it would take more 
brains than | possess, with a large amount of 
money added, to defeat the United Street-rail- 
way Company.” 

“| did n’t say you could defeat even then,” 
commented Jimmy; ‘but | intimated that you 
might put up a good fight.” 

“As for coming to terms with them,” con- 
tinued Armstrong, “‘I have tried to do that over 
and over again, but they know I am in a hole, 
and so won’t even negotiate. That scoundrel, 
August Stillenger, is merely waiting, like the 
thief and pirate he is, until my franchise runs 
out, then, by bribing the city council, he will get 
what he wants by corrupt methods rather than 
by straight dealing.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Jimmy, dryly, ‘it does seem 
pitiful that in a whole city full of square, up- 
right business men, such a rascal as Stillenger 
should be in our midst. Nevertheiess, August 
is a cool-headed customer, whom I admire very 
much, and I am just conceited enough to wish 
trying a fall with him, catch-as-catch-can.” 

Armstrong looked up at the young man with 
interest, and the glimmering, of a fresh hope 
shone for: an instant in his tired eyes, which 
speedily faded away as he said dejectedly: 

“ But if you have n’t a few hundred thou- 
sands to risk, what is the use of wishing?” 

“Oh, I didn’t say / needed much cash. | 
would bring a power to bear upon August 
Stillenger that is much more potent than 
money.” 

Armstrong’s head dropped again, as he said, 
in tones of despair: 

“There is no such power, my lad,” adding as 
an afterthought, “‘ not in this country.” 

“| know we say that money talks, but brains 
also guide the tongue. 1’d endeavor to turn 
upon Stillenger that great motive force, en- 

lightened public opinion.” 
Armstrong rose from the easy chair 





cold business proposition, who is 
equipped with double your brains 
at least.’ 

“Do you think you could succeed 
in my place?” 

If | possessed a million, perhaps, 
but | have not yet accumulated any 
such amount.” 

“How much have you accu- 
mulated P ”’ 
Jimmy laughed. 

[here is no need of going into 

figures,”” he replied, “‘ but I have not 


enough to waste any of it fighting the 
Street-car octopus 

| thought,” said Armstrong, with 
a sigh of dejectiog, “that you had 


something definite to propose. Of 
course your ten thousand will not do 
very much to relieve the situation in 
which | have become involved. To 
tell you the truth, I did not make 
this appointment with you in the hope 
of receiving the ten thousand. | 
thought perhaps | might get you to 
lend me anywhere from fifty to a 
hundred thousand dollars on the 
security of either the stores or the 
Lincoln Avenue railway.” 
Pepperton shook his head. 


“You have already mortgaged 
both,” he said, ‘and have tried your 
best to get more money from banks, 


loan companies, and private capital- 
ists, without succeeding. You came 
to me only as a forlorn hope, and | 
take it you are here, not as a friend, 
but as a borrower.”’ 

“fT should hope,” said Armstrong, 





The Crisis Hour 


By RICHARD WIGHTMAN 


MBUSHED within the Swamp of Time it lay, — ; 
And toward it, fearing naught, | made my 


way. 


] thought that life was peace and love and joy— 
Thus did they teach me when | was a boy. 
And so | wandered on, unarmored, weak, 


When something—sharp and gleaming—smote my 


cheek, 


And something splashed upon my pallid arm 
And frightened me, for it was red and warm. 
The pines were there and in the sky a star, 
But in that hour | learned that life is war. 
There have been other hours, and other scars 
Gained ‘mid the placid pines, ‘neath smiling stars, 
And not in vain if late some voice may say, 


“Look there! A soldier goeth on his way! 


once more. 

“Look here!’ he cried, with some- 
thing of his old domineering impa- 
tience. “I’ve no time to talk Sunday- 
school platitudes. Don’t waste them 
on me. Use them for writing eleva- 
ting articles for the Weekly Christian 
Advocate.” 

Jimmy laughed in his hearty, genial 


“It always astonishes me,” he 
said, ‘‘that a man allows himself to 
become absorbed in one view of a 
subject, ignoring the ninety-nine other 
views which may be taken of the 
same theme.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” 
growled Armstrong. 

“Sit down for the third time, and 
I'll explain. You’ve been on a still- 
hunt for money for some time past, 
and are so much absobed in your 
unsuccessful quest that you seem 
blind toward other phases of the 
situation. You believe that Stillenger 
is waiting to get your franchise prac- 
tically for nothing; that is to say, he 
will get it with the bunch of other 
franchises that he expects to receive 
from the aldermen. You think he’s 
going to kill a lot of birds with one 
stone. Now, it happens that in this 
belief you are ridiculously wrong; 
and in this erroneous estimate lies 
your greatest danger. - Your franchise 
does not run out for two years. Now, 
knowing men as you do, you should 
never have run into the gross error of 
supposing an alert and_ energetic 
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AFTER THE SALOME DANCE-WHAT ? 


HOW LONG WILL THE AMERICAN PUBLIC TOLERATE 
LOW-MINDED THBATRICAL PERFORMANCES ? 


&B BY FREDERIC THOMPSON §8 


HE regeneration of Coney Island has been 
kindly ascribed to me by friends and the 
public. When my partner, Dundy, and I started 
to build Luna Park, Coney Island was referred 
to as a cesspool of depravity and immorality. 
That was six years ago, and for the last four 
years this greatest of all amusement rendezvous 
has been as clean as the proverbial whistle. 

For the last six years the ‘‘ hootchie-coot- 
chie’’ has been trying to find a resting-place on 
Coney Island. It was there once, but other 
managers and I| drove it from the land of side- 
- shows to the Metropolitan Opera House. With 
the help of Oscar Wilde and Richard Strauss 
the bare-legged dancer made her initial bow to 
Broadway in the foremost American palace of 
amusements, where, before an audience made up 
of the social four hundred and the moneyed 
five thousand, she appeared for one consecutive 
night as Salome. Since that widely advertised 
performance this most indecent of all Terpsich- 
orean exhibitions has gone through the coun- 
try like wildfire. Vaudeville has been literally 
demoralized by it, and a dozen young women of 
indifferent ability—several of them had never 
been heard of before—have jumped into such 
fame that they have for a number of months 
commanded salaries equal to those received by 
our finest dramatic and musical artists. 


The Morale of the American Theater 
Is on the Decline 


I am not a moralist, and do not wish to be 
considered one. I believe that cleanliness of 
mind breeds the best mentality; that cleanliness 
of body is necessary to bring about a person’s 
or a nation’s maximum efficiency in work; that 
cleanliness in literature and art are to a great 
degree responsible for all mental and physical 
uplift, and that cleanliness in all sorts of the- 
atrical representations not only has a prepon- 
derant influence on the morals of a nation, but 
also is the necessary element which makes for 
financial success. Writing from a managerial 
standpoint, | may as well boil this all down 
and start by saying that | am for eleanliness in 
amusements because | am convinced that it 
pays best in the long run. 

Only a decade ago the American stage was 
as clear from indecency as Coney Island is to- 
day, but during the last several seasons the per- 
nicious weed of immorality has been planted in 
it and has grown to such proportions that it 
is high time American playwrights, American 
managers, and American playgoers were asked 
to stop a minute and become acquainted with 
what is going on. 

Coney Island was not reformed from without, 
but from within. She washed herself as soon 
as she noticed the financially good effects of a 
vigorous dose of soap and water. The present 
rapidly growing evil practises in theatricals 
must be killed in the same way, if they are to 
be killed at all. 

To point what will be my argument and to 
demonstrate as well how close is the relation- 
ship between the side-show and the theater, 
I beg leave to present a timely and interesting 
brace of facts. One is this: the Salome dance 
which has done much to lower the tone of the 
American stage is nothing more than the noto- 
rious ‘“ hootchie-kootchie”’ dance of side-show 
fame, and the second is that Salome would never 
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HALL THE NEW YORK 
“TENDERLOIN” DISTRICT 

. CONTINUE TO SET THE 

STANDARD OF DRAMATIC 

TASTE FOR ALL AMERICA? 


An increasing number of suggestive 
and morally bad plays, musical comedies, 
and vaudeville acts have lately been 
presented to the playgoing public. Dur- 
ing the present winter season the stage 
has sunk to a point of shamelessness 
never before known in this country. If 
these performances could be confined to 
the large cities, the harm would be less. 


BUT THEY ARE BOUND TO 
SPREAD THROUGHOUT OUR 
COUNTRY, INFLUENCING THE 
MINDS OF YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
LOWERING THE MORAL TONE 
OF THE NATION. 


Mr. Thompson, himself a manager of 
courage and distinction, speaks out 
boldly in the present article. We believe 
that he is right in doing so, that the 
public should know that the low scenes 
now being presented in the larger cities 
will next year be seen in every smaller 
city of the United States, unless some- 
thing is done about it. It is a crime 
against the public health. 

THE EDITORS. 
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have been heard of in theaterland if the regen- 
eration of Coney Island had not made it neces- 
sary for her to find a home outside the realm 
of midsummer amusements. 

The conditions obtaining in certain theatrical 
affairs—conditions which make it possible for 
a half dozen almost-naked young women to 
transplant this suggestive dance to the most 
historic playhouses in America—must be wrong, 
else they would not exist. - But they do exist. 
At present there are cropping up in all kinds of 
theatricals things similarly sordid and similarly 
dangerous. The morale of the American thea- 
ter is on the decline. 


The Public Is Complacently Accepting 
Questionable Plays 


The ‘‘hootchie-cootchie’”” and “Salome” 
dancers are not semi-nude. They are semi- 
naked. It has occurred to me that some cele- 
brated dramatists, like many bad painters, are 
trying to sell nakedness under the guise of the 
nude in art. No one can take exception to the 
marble nudity of the Venus de Milo. Ever 
since art began, great artists have promoted the 
artistic nature by painting and carving the nude 
figure which is art at its best. Others have 
painted and carved nakedness which is not art 
at all. As a matter of fact it has served only 
to deprave. 

Are there not similar conditions in our thea- 
terland? Are not many of the best known 
playwrights exploiting in their writings facts 
which they would not even whisper in their 


own homes? Shall the character of the disso- 
lute dominate the American stage ? 

While there seems to be no form of drama 
which does not at some point deal with some 
sort of social problem, I believe that the present 
downward tendency is only a wave. Waves, 
however, may do material damage before their 
force is spent, and you may depend upon it 
that, no matter how great is the educational 
value of the theater, this particular movement, 
which is already growing to an alarming extent, 
will work havoc before it is stopped. 

The complacency with which the American 
theatergoing public is accepting questionable 
plays is an absolute proof of the inroads that 
have been made by the loose drama. Do you 
recall the indignant uproar caused by the danc- 
ing doll in Pinero’s ‘‘ A Wife Without a Smile,” 
and how quickly this suggestive “prop” was 
relegated to the ash heap? That was several 
years ago. Public likes and dislikes change 
with the times, and this season we have wit- 
nessed the interesting sight of Broadway audi- 
ences—made up to a large extent of the same 
people who tabooed the suggestive drama of 
yesterday—applauding the last line of ‘‘ The 
Devil,” wherein the leading character expresses 
satisfaction at having brought about the moral 
downfall of the two most decent people in the 
play. 

Two years ago New York would have noth- 
ing to do with “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
one of the cleverest works of one of the clever- 
est living playwrights, because it suggested 
things which New Yorkers at that time dis- 
cussed only in private. This year the drama- 
tist’s daring has progressed with the public’s 
appetite for questionable detail. “Salvation 
Nell,” splendidly presented and splendidly acted, 
was loudly praised by the critics and the public 
because of its remarkable “ production” and 
the fidelity with which it reproduced certain 
phases of lower metropolitan life. But it pre- 
sented visually the very objects which were 
only talked of guardedly in “ Mrs.. Warren’s 
Profession,” and the public stood for them. 
“Photographic” is the adjective which was 
most used in describing Mrs. Fiske’s latest 
vehicle. Yes; the play is a collection of vivid 
motion pictures, but they were .made by flash- 
light. The things which they depict can not be 
caught in the daytime. 


Evil Influences at Work in Vaudeville 


Less than a year ago an Englishwoman vis- 
ited our shores to enjoy some of the notoriety 
which one of her books had excited, and, as was 
to be expected, she made a number of fruitless 
efforts to have a dramatic version of this amor- 
ous narrative put on the stage. Since then the 
rank weed of rottenness has grown tall enough 
to hide from a number of managers a vision 
of their coming decadence, and, as a result, we 
have several vaudeville acts and at least one 
musical comedy scene which depict the worst 
episode in the book which less than a year ago 
no manager would touch. The tiger skin like 
the ‘‘hootchie-kootchie” and the raid on a 
brothel has reached the playhouses of Broad- 
way. Once the notorious Moulin Rouge was 
talked of only among men; once Paris by night 
was not a subject which was openly flaunted in 
the face of an American public seeking theatrical 
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entertainment. Now it is being presented 
as a show which most critics agree appeals 
chiefly to licentiousness—not a meritorious 


achievement for one of the producers of the 
deservedly successful ‘‘ Florodora.”’ 

lhe public, you say, demands sensations. 
Yes, you are right. But there are sensa- 


tions and sensations and sensations; they 
are not all to be found in malodorous 
scenes. Vaudeville had its greatest: vogue 
when, through the instrumentality of its 
American founders, Benjamin F. Keath, F. 
F. Proctor, and Oscar Hammerstein, it was 
clean,wholesome, andentertaining. Through 


competitive wrestling for the almighty dol- 
lar, it has become the place where you may 


find the latest and most daring sensation, 
and within the last eight months you have 
seen half a dozen of the most successful and 
most celebrated American ‘variety houses 
change their function. This brings me toa 
point with which you may or may rot be 


conversant 


The Most Successful Plays Are Clean 


[he most successful plays and the most 


successful musical entertainments, not only 
of recent years, but of all time, have been 
clean. This is a statement which goes with 
absolutely no qualification or reservation. 


It applies also to players, playwrights, and 
managers—just why I don’t know, unless, 


as | said before, cleanliness of all kinds is a 
tremendous factor in final success. And by 
success I, as a manager, am still talking of 


dollars and cents. Klaw and Erlanger’s 
“ Ben-Hur” and “Little Nemo,” and Wil- 


liam A. Brady’s ‘“‘’Way Down East” have 
made more money and will live longer on 
the forty-weeks-a-year boards than any two 
cleverly written but suggestively immoral French 
or English or German or American plays which 
you or any one else can name. “ Brewster’s 
Millions” and “Polly of the Circus,” both of 
which | am proud to have produced, have been, 
are now, and will continue to be, productive of 
bigger returns than any two American plays of 
the present day which deal with indecency. 
Miss Maude Adams is the greatest drawing card 
in the whole theatrical firmament. She is more 
respected and is weaithier than Madame Bern- 
hardt—which does not mean that Bernhardt is 
not the greatest actress of the last or pres- 
ent generation. ‘‘Florodora,” ‘Little Johnny 
Jones,” ““The Red Mill,” and ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Modiste”’ have made more money than a hun- 
dred such productions as the ‘“‘Queen of the 


Moulin Rouge ”’ have or will. 
There Are Only Two Reasons for 
Portraying Eoil 


In speaking of theatrical success from a finan- 
cial standpoint | am, | think, taking full cogni- 


zance of its artistic side. Even the painting of 
a muck-heap may be artistic, but the man who 
made it can not have done so with the one idea of 
pleasing his sense of art. He must have done it 
because of a biased sense of smell or for finan- 


cial gain, else why did he do it? Similarly the 
man or the woman who portrays on the stage 
the things that should n’t be, does so for one of 
two reasons: either he or she is wrong within 


(we can’t give out anything we don’t possess), 
or he or she needs money. Is it worth while? 
1 think not. Judged even from so low a plane 
as that of box-office receipts, | am positive that 
all the perennial successes of the stage have 
been free from the cancer of immorality and 


therefore | am equally positive that decency, in 
the long run, is not only better for the public 
morals and the playwright’s reputation, but also 
for the player’s, the playwright’s, and the man- 
ager’s pocket-books. 

A play recently produced in New York de- 
picted in its opening scene a raid on an estab- 
lishment which would not be mentioned before 
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decent women. Men in their clubs may have 
talked among themselves of such scenes and of 
such persons, but how would you feel some 
evening to have your sixteen-year-old daughter 
open up a dinner-table dissertation on subjects 
to which you would n’t think of alluding before 
a decent woman? The moment such a play 
appears and becomes known about town its 
drawing power is limited to the people who care 
for it and who do not care what other people 
think or say. There are not many such except 
in large cities, and because these malodorous 
productions can not hope to succeed in smaller 
communities, where this element is too small to 
pay a profit, they can not hope to live longer 
than they can interest metropolitan centers. 


The Problem Confronts the Country Now 


But—and here's the rub—if this wave of 
suggestive drama, vaudeville, and musical com- 
edy continues to grow bigger, its audience is 
bound to increase. The children of to-day are 
going to be the play-going adults of to-morrow. 
If they acquire a taste for the immoral in the- 
atricals while they are young, they will demand 
its satisfaction when they are older, and with 
the increase in the demand there will come, 
naturally, a further increase in the supply. And 
there you are. That is the problem which con- 
fronts this country right now. It has confronted 
other countries in the past, and largely because 
they individually have failed to solve it we are 
being flooded with an overflow of theatrical 
sewage from artistically decadent Europe. As 
surely as the theater is one of the greatest fac- 
tories in molding manners and morals, just so 
surely will this flood of perverting theatricals 
have its effect on American life of the next 
generation. 

The hope of the American drama rests with 
the playgoers outside New York. Our biggest 
city is partly filled with freak people, who have 
freak religions, who practise freak occupations, 
and who enjoy freak theatricals. A freak play 
which pleases their freak fancies can be tre- 
mendously successful as long as it remains in 
Gotham, just as the other and better kind of 
attraction can—for there are all kinds of folk 
residing at the mouth of the Hudson. But the 
moment one of these freak productions lifts 
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its anchor and starts out on that mys- 
terious thoroughfare known in_ theater- 
land as “The Road,” it meets a different 
reception. Especially is this true if it 
smacks of the Tenderloin, the Latin Quar- 
ter, or women of the half-world. As long 
as this condition obtains the American 
drama is safe. The moment the South and 
the Middle West acquire an appetite for the 
bizare, look out! 


We Must Keep the Stage Clean 


To make the stage clean to-morrow we 
must keep it clean to-day. It will be a 
fatal error to our national progress to let it 
reflect the rottenness—even the gilded rot- 
tenness—of life. Sunshine is the light that 
counts. Two hours of it mean more to 
the world than twelve hours of electricity. 
Why depict ‘the sordid things that exist in 
the dark? Invariably a playwright’s ex- 
cuse is that these things exist—they are 
truths—truths that we try to cover and 
keep from our homes. What good is to 
come of our dragging them shrieking and 
blinking to the footlights and exposing them 
there to theaters full of amusement-loving 
people ? A manager, often called the ‘ Melo- 
drama King,” told me, a few days ago, 
that he could not produce popular-price 
thrillers successfully without having way- 
ward girls and slum life in the spot light. 
I produced “Via Wireless,” a high-price 
melodrama, with the aid of neither, and 
I venture the prediction that it will suc- 
ceed monumentally for years to come. 
Do you suppose for an instant that the plays 
of Charles Klein, George Broadhurst, Augustus 
Thomas, and Eugene Presbrey are not made 
more valuable financially and artistically by 
their freedom from filth? Of course you 
don’t! Nine-tenths of the American theater- 
goers are good, and have a wholesome admi- 
ration for decent things and decent people 
depicted in an interesting way. That’s why 
they still prefer the writings of possibly in- 
ferior native playwrights, whose morals are 
clean, to the clever works of French, English, 
and Italian dramatists, whose plays reflect the 
very thing we must avoid—artistic decadence. 
“A place for your wife, your mother, your 
sister, and your sweetheart,” is the label I 
tacked on Luna Park when I first opened it. 
It’s there yet, and will remain as long as | am 
proprietor. It is my motto in theatricals, and 
I believe it good enough to pass along. Prop- 
erly lived up to it can not fail of profit. 


tt + 
Editorial Announcement 


HE American public believes in health— 

physical and moral. With this aim in mind, 
immoral books are excluded from the mails and 
also from the shelves of public libraries, just as 
the use of poisonous preservatives is forbidden 
in foods. But while blocking these evils the 
public apparently gives no heed to the recent 
amazing growth of poisonous suggestion in the 
theaters. What is the sense of carefully sup- 
pressing evil ideas in their printed form while 
the visual presentations of these ideas, infinitely 
more dangerous to youth, are displayed without 
restriction ? 

The drama, in intelligent hands, is a noble 
form of art. It is a legitimate forum for the 
serious presentation of social problems. But, as 
Mr. Thompson so clearly points out, it is to-day 
undergoing an invasion of evil which should be 
stopped before it spreads to every small city 
and country seat in the land. 

It is in the power of every American city to 
encourage real dramatic art and to stop the 
spread of dramatic poison. We shall have 
more to say on this subject in later issues of 
Success MAGAZINE. 
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DESIRE and fhe BLIND MAN 


HE construction 

engineer had got 
his business to the 
point where a com- 
petent office force 
took most of the 
drudgery of survey- 
ing and the like to 
themselves, and left 
him with the scien- 
tific matters to at- 
tend to and the 
meeting of out-of- 
town syndicate rep- 
resentatives at un- 
popular hours in the 
little unmapped 
country places 
known solely for 
their isolation and 
for their reputed 
yield of good tim- 
ber. 

The engineer opened the heavy iron gate ab- 
sently, took a memorandum from his pocket, 
and consulted it carefully, to determine if he could 
catch the one-two freight and meet some rail- 
road people in the swamp at six and finish up 
business with them in thirty-five minutes, in 
order to take the Shoo-fly that should put him 
back, at ten-thirty, in town, where he had a 
directors’ meeting to attend at a quarter to 
eleven. 

The engineer wondered if his horse would 
not be more reliable than the Shoo-fly, and 
turned the matter over anxiously as he halt- 
ingly mounted the wide long flight of stairs 
that led to Desire’s home. 

At intervals he whistled the call that served 
for knock or ring, but Desire did not answer. 
He fumbled at the heavy copper-crossed screen 
door, studying his memorandum assiduously, 
and finally blundered into the hall, slamming 
the door behind him. 

There was no one in the big homey living- 
room, but several lamps gave it a cheerful air in 
spite of the wild confusion that littered the 
heavy carpet. 

The engineer turned over some of the papers 
with his foot and said ‘‘ Gee !’”—then he strolled 
out through the dining-room, calling Desire’s 
name as he went. She answered him from the 
kitchen, and when he reached the door she was 
standing on the tip toes of her little kid 
pumps, the short sleeves of her lingerie 
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flushed face, crumpled the paper, tossed it down, 
and strode back to the living-room. He gath- 
ered up some of the trash that covered the floor 
and began to spread it on the table. 

“ Huh-a-huh.”’ 

Desire took her thumb from her mouth as he 
uttered this mirthful expression and looked at 
him reproachfully. 

“Say! well look-a-here!’”’ The man smiled, 
fingering the loose sheets. “August, August, 
August !—-c'd August has had to clear out, eh? 
How ma~-*calendars do you keep about ? One— 
two—t ee—five—seven—umumum—twelve ! 
Twelve Augusts! Keeping up with the times 
pretty lively. Oh, by the way, Ransom is in 
town and wants me to bring him up later.” 

“| won’t be alive to seé him,” declared 
Desire, plaintively, “I’m bleeding to death as 
it is.”” 

“Say,” said the man, “let me see your fin- 
ger! Gee!—I didn’t know it was so bad! 
Looks like it might be cut about a thousandth 
of an inch,” he chuckled. ‘“‘Where’s the 
spirits of turpentine? It’s good to souse the 
darkies with when they cut off their legs and 
heads, and | reckon it will cure you.” 

He searched the upper shelf of the closet as 
he spoke, found the bottle, took Desire’s hand, 
held his handkerchief under it, and poured the 
pungent, smarting oil into the little wound. 

““Oh-h-h-h,” moaned Desire, “it hurts worse 
than it did before!” 

“It'll be all right,” assured the man, easily, 
corking the bottle, and patting her on the 
shoulder in the off-hand, permitted caress of 
their friendship; then he straightway dismissed 
the whole matter from his mind. A man has 
so much to think about. 

“So you have been spending August in 
Jamestown? Say! did you see the model of 
the Panama Canal? | wanted togo to theexpo- 
sition just to get a look at it. Did you see it?” 
he repeated eagerly. 





“No,” answered 
Desire, listlessly. 

“You didn’t!” 
the engineer ex- 
claimed very much 
disappointed. ‘‘ | 
heard it was in a 
conspicuous position 
between two gov- 
ernment buildings. 
How was the navy 
exhibit?” 

“There wasn’t 
any,” Desire re- 
turned indiffer- 
ently. 

‘““Not any !’’ 
hooted the man, in- 
dignantly, “why it 
was one of the fea- 
tures of the exposi- 
tion. You ’ll be say- 
ing next that there was no Arts and Crafts 
Building,” he finished with smiling raillery. 

“There wasn’t,” Desire returned, calmly 
fulfilling his prophecy. ‘‘In fact—’”’ she began, 
and her voice grew suddenly surprisingly husky 
and she jumped up and started to gather to- 
gether all the calendar sheets that strewed the 
floor and the table, crumpling the letters and 
figures out of sight with all her little girl strength 
and throwing them into the sooty grate. 

“Well,” the man encouraged with friendly 
but contemptuous incredulity. 

“There wasn’t anything at the exposition 
but—August!”’ Desire finished with sorrowful 
emphasis. ‘‘ And it was all there,” she added 
looking up at him from the hearth-rug, where 
she crouched with the last handful of dead and 
gone Augusts, ‘“every one of those thirty-one 
days was there,” and she threw the last scrap 
of twisted, hated paper into the pile of discarded 
rubbish with a pitiful little desolate gesture all 
out of proportion to the task she had set herself 
to perform. 

“H-m-m-m-m,” returned the man, looking a 
little puzzled. ‘“‘ Well, I reckon if you had to 
build a railroad through a swamp in a given 
time, you would be mighty glad August has one 
more day than the average allowance and that 
each one of those days is twenty-four hours 
long !”’ 

“Well, I would n’t,” contradicted Desire, 
looking pensively at her thumb, which 
had begun to hurt again. ‘I would n’t 








blouse slipped back almost to her shoul- 
ders, while she frantically reached for the 
lower edge of a huge calendar that hung 
against the wall. 

“What in thunder—” exclaimed the 
engineer, ramming his memorandum in 
his pocket. “‘Here—” and he unfast- 
ened the calendar with the greatest ease. 
As he turned to give it to Desire, he saw 
her face was flushed, and there was more 
than a suspicion of tears in her eyes. 

“Next year—I’m not coming home 
—till they ’ve torn off all the calendars,” 
she blurted, snatching at the big leaf 
that had told the August days to a de- 
serted kitchen; but the wire pin, that 
fastened it, dragged her tender thumb 
and she left the page hanging to crowd 
the little wounded finger into her mouth. 

“ Did it hurt?” asked the man, solic- 
itously. ‘‘ Here—what do you want to 
do? Throw away August?” 

““ Yes,” nodded Desire, emphatically, 
sucking her thumb. ‘“‘That’s precisely 
what | want to do; it’s what I ’ve been 
wanting to do for three years.” 

The man looked up a moment at her 








Winter Service 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


JN THE hushed midnight of the year, 
To him who listens well 

Shall come the sound of twelve notes clear 
From Time's unfailing bell. 


White-robed the priestly Winter stands 
And reads the service then; 
About him, with uplifted hands, 
The trees breathe an Amen! 


Then in the distance, soft and sweet, 
Celestial voices sing. 

Arise, my Heart, and run to meet 
The choristers of Spring! 


even if | were dying and had a chance to 
live twelve years longer with only Augusts 
in them!” 

The engineer’s interest wandered and 
he took his memorandum from his pocket 
and went over the items again very 
carefully. Desire returned to the con- 
templation of her finger, decided it needed 
bandaging, and hunted up an old sheet 
to dress it with. 

This recalled the man, and he rammed 
the paper in his pocket, seized an edge of 
the sheet, and began to tear it vigorously 
into strips, one after the other. Desire sat 
down and watched him silently. 

“How much will it take?” he asked, 
looking at the great heap of narrow 
widths on the floor. “If it needs any 
more than that, | had better get your 
muff and let you keep your finger poul- 
ticed init. That muff business is a good 
idea,” he added, jumping up with a 
laugh, ‘ Where is it?” 

Desire smiled a little. “Silly,” she 
retorted, “‘Where should a muff be but 
in cold storage in August?” 

“ButAugust is gone,” objected the man. 
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was unbroken ground to the man, 


Desire assented with a relieved sigh. 
ever stop to think,” she suggested 
there ’s an August in every 
rinted?”’ there was a little plea for 

her eyes, but the engineer had not 
pretended to hunt for the 
vas wandering about the living-room 
he were on the eve of taking the 


that 


nce he 


ruess,’’ Desire continued in a differ- 
there’s an August every year in 
ish-speaking country! Other places 
nia and Ceylon have them, but they 


it. You can run away from heat 
rom rain and drought,” she sighed 
but I’ve found after the last day of 


lave got to come face to face with 
right about that,” agreed the man. 
hould n’t we have Augusts the same 
her month?” he asked, playing with 
ttle and a paperweight to the immi- 
r of the mahogany table. 
\ugust,”’ Desire declared with girlish 
‘It’s—it’s like a nasty dose of 
u know you ’ve got to take sooner or 
August !—your summer clothes look 
and your fall clothes are n’t ready, 
lost your enthusiasm for hot 
nd you know it will be two 
North Carolina before it 
igain,”’ she finished evasively, 
iscious that she was floundering 
outskirts of minor grievances. 
rugged sun-browned face, 
a quizzical expression all 
ttled into a peaceful, reminiscent 


re in 


worn 


no kick coming against Au- 
as | am concerned,” he said 
‘The happiest time | have 
came in August—up at my 
ther’s where we used to go sailing 
ind eat watermelons all night.” 
| boyishly and his eyes kindled. 
ips | would like August too,” 
re, plaintively, “if it had ever 
happy, but it’s only been a sad 
” and she halted 
then, quite overborne by the 
her distress, plunged headlong 
truth, and finished quaveringly— 
John Justley died!” 
ached for a match, struck it, and 
inflammable mass in the grate. 
spread out the crumpled sheets 
investigation, and the days 
t on the calendars in orderly, con- 
Ws 
irn so quickly,” Desire mused 
the bright firelight discovered 
a very pitiful wistfulness in 
If only the tedious, laggard 
pass like that !”’ she whispered. 
rred paper fell apart, the flame 
| suddenly like a spirit quitting 
and the man said abruptly, 
ley!’ and wrinkled his forehead 
t of memory. 
vas the only man who ever wanted 
bad enough,” Desire ex- 
wistfully turning away from the 
hearth and seeking the mellow 


ever since 


j 


me 


the man 
‘Bad enough for what ?” 
bad enough for it to be a com- 
you,” she explained gently. 

ver of people ask you to marry 
1 some of them really want you 
,lmost every girl has one proposal 
that satisfies her imagination!” 


you bad enough?” 
riously 


“Why did n’t you marry him?” 
| could n’t love a man who was as 
love with me as he was,” Desire 
| quickly, quite willing to discuss 


it now that the first torturing word of confes- 
sion had been spoken. 

“Could n’t!”’ derided the man. ‘‘ Well, why 
in the world were you sorry when he died?” 

““Why because he was dead!” .Desire an- 
swered, opening her eyes very wide in wonder, 
and marvelously taken aback at this masculine 
conclusion. ‘‘ Of course while he was living and 
turning everthing into love, it was awfully bor- 
ing to have boating and fishing and riding and 
golfing ending every time in a love story; but 
after he died—I missed it—oh, just as I miss 
the crape-myrtle blossoms in the fall. | never 
want them or gather them because there are 
such millions and billions of them, but when the 
cold weather comes and there are only two or 
three left—why I find | am perfectly devoted 
to that particular flower. 

“After John Justley died | felt about his love 
just as I used to about goodies at a party; there 
was always a mountain of ice-cream and pecks 
of candy, and I never, never could eat but two 
saucers of cream and four pieces of candy.” 

She sighed regretfully, and the engineer, in 
spite of his puzzle, laughed a little, and Desire 
went on. 

“If I married a millionaire for his money, 
and he cashed all his property, and spread it 
out in half dollars through the house and around 
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the lawns, | would grow to hate the sight of it. 
People like John Justley have a notion they 
must spread their wealth of love or money 
around for you to help yourself to, but if they 
were wise they would give you a blank check- 
book, so you could get it when you really wanted 
it in just the quantity you needed.” 

She smiled a tiny, fleeting smile and her face 
settled again in its old pathetic sweetness. 

The engineer grinned broadly. ‘Guess I ’Il 
have to make more than two plunks a day 
before | can present check-books as birthday 
presents,” he said whimsically. ‘‘ Well, go on,” 
he commanded, becoming serious again; “if you 
did n’t want—what’s his name?—when you 
could get him—what do you care if he is dead?” 

Desire got up and walked to the other side of 
the table and turned down a lamp that was not 
smoking at all. The light fell full in her face, 
and if John Justly had been there he would have 
told her that her blue-gray eyes were the color 
of a silk dress his mother used to wear on his 
birthday when he was a little chap, explaining 
that he had always thought it the color of 
angels’ wings. And he would have begged to 
kiss her on her eyes just once, comparing them 
all the time to rare and beautiful things. True, 
Desire would have refused the kiss, fencing for 
harmony’s sake, asking him, probably, if it were 
Christmas or Shrove Tuesday or some 
other irresponsible day when lawless acts 
are justifiable. And John Justley would 
have laid up that question against those 
days, and he would have remembered it, 
too, and when the time came, he would 
have asked again, urging memory as a 
reward. 

““What do | care if he is dead?”’ she 
repeated passionately. “Did you ever see 
a sunset in all your life that it didnt 
make you want to cry?’ Her anger 
changed to pleading. ‘“‘Can’t you under- 
stand?” she begged anxiously, leaning to- 
ward him in the lamplight. ‘‘ Suppose— 
oh, suppose you become heir to all the 
earth’s jewels; suppose a train of mutes, 
like the one that answered Aladdin’s sum- 
mons, brought vou the wealth of all the 
unmined storehouses in the world, until 
you had no place to keep them, no room 
to examine them, no time to enjoy them— 
and then when your eyes were dazzled by 
their brilliance until they hurt, and you 
were surrounded by them until you could 
not move, suppose you were notified that 
it was only half your fortune?” 

The engineer looked skeptical and in- 
dulgent and started to speak, but Desire 
hurried along. 

“When John Justley was dying—that 
August,” she breathed painfully—‘‘he 
sent me word he had never loved me half 
enough—and it seemed to me that he had 
already given me love enough to almost 
save a world! ”’ 

She turned aside and began an idle 
search for nothing on the littered table. 

The man frankly thought Desire had 
taken an extraordinary flight of imagina- 
tion that was out of his reach and ken, 
and he had it on the end of his tongue to 
say something good-natured but flippant. 
The expression on Desire’s face stayed him. 
He said, instead, what Desire had been 
instantly expecting, listening for, as you 
do for a clock to strike. 

“John Justley—John Justley—was he 

related to the poet whose posthumous 
writings have lately become famous?” 
“The poet is the man I’m speaking 
” answered Desire gravely. 
“The mischief he is!” the engineer re- 
turned roughly. “When did you know 
John Justley ?” 

“He had a camp on Cape Saint Lucian, 


of, 








***But whereas I was blind, now | see,’ finished the man, gravely " 


in a colony of artists,” Desire answered 
[Continued on page 178] 
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PURE MILK and HUMAN LIFE 


F BABIES had a vote the milk 

supply would be reformed. But 
babies are inarticulate and the 
slaughter goes on. 

Is there any reason why babies 
should die—not occasionally, not 
now and then and here and there, 


but wholesale, like flies? We are so cruelly accustomed to 
the little coffin and the white hearse that we never look at 
But is there any 


the facts or ask ourselves the question. 
reason why babies should die ? 


Suppose you enter the house of a poor family and see a 
new-born babe in a corner of the room, and there near the 
fire, doddering over his slumberous pipe, the babe’s great- 
great-grandfather, a rheumatic, asthmatic old man of ninety. 


The babe was born to-day, this very day, en- 
dowed with all its heritage of thousands of 
generations; the great-great-grandfather was 
born in 1819, when Monroe was President and 
Napoleon was alive. Crabbed age is frail, and 
yet the statisticians will prove to you that slim 
as are the chances of the very old, the babe is 
more likely than his great-great-grandfather 
to die in a year and very much more likely to 
die within three months. 

If the mother knew how great was the danger 
to her baby, she would hover even more anx- 
iously over the cradle. If she knew how often 
babies are slain by the milk of the city—if she 
knew, there would n’t be so many slain. 

Let us talk not of our own babies, but of 
other people’s babies. You can’t talk of your 
own babies statistically. Well, in New York 
City, one out of six of other people’s babies die 
every year—one out of six of all babies, rich 
and poor, black and white, babies of natives, 
and babies of foreigners. Year after year, one 
out of six dies in the first twelve months. 

In other cities it is still worse. In Washing- 
ton, in Baltimore, in New Orleans, in Phila- 
delphia, and in Boston, from twenty to twenty- 
seven per cent. die ; in other words, one out of 
every four or five perishes in its first twelve 
months. Even this is not the worst. In Rich- 
mond, in Fall River, in Atlanta, in Biddeford, 
in Mobile, in Savannah, in Charleston—in many 
other cities of equally bad eminence—the pro- 
portion is from thirty to forty-two per cent. 
Even in New York, where the conditions are 
better than in some other places, a baby has 
more chance of dying in its first short year than 
a five-year-old lad has of dying in his next 
thirty-three years. 


No Wonder Children Fret and Cry 


One of the principal causes of this fearful, 
needless slaughter is bad milk. We have not 
yet solved the problem of giving the child its 
primal food. In every city and town of this 
country we are feeding to helpless infants, as 
also to our sick and convalescent, a mass of 
indescribable liquid filih—the refuse of the 
stable and barn-yard, the dirt and contamina- 
tion of men and animals, the myriad germs of 
typhoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and tubercu- 
losis. _No wonder children fret and cry, languish 
and die. No wonder that the undertakers are 
busy, or that puling infants who survive grow 
up rachitic, ill-developed, handicapped hopelessly 
in the struggle for life. 

It was not intended in the original plan of 
nature that the cow should be the foster-parent 
of the human infant. The mother was to con- 
tinue the life she had given. But some mothers 
have gone to the factory, others can not, will 
not, or should not nurse their babies. The 
patient cow does its best, but cow’s milk is not 
a perfect food for the human infant. Still, our 
frightful baby mortality could be reduced toa 


and the very lives of our little ones. 


his hair. 
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“Inspection Is Cheaper Than 
Infection” 
‘TT IS not heat but bad milk that kills babies ; it 
is bad milk that produces or helps to produce 
diarrhea and summer complaint and scarlet fever 
and diphtheria and measles and sore throat. We 
must get good milk.’’ 











minimum if the cow’s milk that came to the 
city, and above all the cow’s milk when sold in 
the city, were pure and germ free. 

We have only begun to study the question 
of bad milk. In olden days we fed to our 
infants a dangerous swill, and shrugged our 
impotent shoulders when the babies died. It 
was a habit that babies had. ‘‘! surely ought 
to know how to bring up children,” a tenement 
woman once said, “I have buried nine of my 
own.” . The tenement women are still burying 
“nine of their own,” but the nation is beginning 
to realize what is the trouble, and nation, State, 
and city, farmer, dairyman, railroad company, 
milk distributor, housewife, and bacteriologist are 
all becoming informed and alarmed; and in this 
intelligent alarm there is the seed of a new hope. 


Where the Germs Come From 


Let us look at a gill of milk and follow its 
history from the time it leaves the cow’s udder 
until it reaches the baby’s stomach. Inside the 
cow .the milk is practically pure and sterile. 
But the moment milk leaves the cow contami- 
nation begins. ; 

The enemy of pure milk is the germ. These 
minute organisms invade it from the air, from 
the hands of the milker, from the caked dirt on 
the cow’s flanks, from the dirt in the cow yard, 
from the water in which the milk-pail is rinsed. 
A bacteriologist at one of the agricultural sta- 
tions recently asked oné of his milkmen to dip 
his hands into a quart of pure water. The 
hands were not dirty, as hands go, but when the 
scientist in his laboratory examined the water, 
ne found no less than twenty-six million germs. 
How many would there have been had the 
hands been dirty ? 

The old-time farmer did not believe in germs. 
His hired man believed in them still less. . It 
was no wonder, since not many years ago even 
the most learned scientists knew nothing about 
them. So, not seeing, nor believing, the. hired 
man in the late afternoon drove the cows across 
the yard into an open shed to be milked. Upon 
the cow’s hind quarters were hard cakes of dirt 


matted in the hair; the yard was dirty and . 


filled with manure; it was perhaps heaped with 
cow dung and straw from the stables, around 
which flies were buzzing. 


@ BY WALTER WEYL 


'S IT a crime to feed your baby milk > That, says Mr. Weyl, depends upon the milk. 
This article deals forcibly with unclean cows and careless milkmen and babies that never 
grow up. It shows us that tainted milk is unnecessary; that it is a menace to every house- 
hold ; indeed, that we are even more directly responsible than we have supposed for the health 
None of us can afford to ignore this problem. 


The farmer’s man was also a 
carrier of germs. Perhaps he 
went to his job in dirty clothes, 
without washing his hands; or, if 
he did wash them, it was in water 
and not in disinfectants. Mil- 
lions of germs were upon his 


hands, in the dirt under his finger nails, in his clothes, in 


Other millions swarmed on the dirty chair upon 


which he sat, and in the cracks of the pails which he used. 
In the air of the stable were myriads of germs, of which 
many dropped into the warm milk, just as many were car- 
ried there by the pestiferous flies, or were flung into the 
pail from the dirty tail of the cow. 


hot milk these bacteria multiplied prodigiously. 
One lonely bacterium might produce three 
thousand in less than six hours, and many mil- 
lions in twenty-four hours. The milk-pails 
were left uncovered for hours in a bacteria- 
laden atmosphere. They usually were not 
cooled early enough or long enough. The milk 
was poured into dirty cans filled with bacteria 
—washed, perhaps, with water containing 
typhoid or other germs, if not diluted with 
other water of doubtful history. The full milk- 
cans were left for hours upon railway platforms, 
and were kept for other hours in transit. Mean- 
while, the bacteria were fruitful and multiplied, 
so that when the milk reached the city, each 
cubic centimeter (which is about fifteen drops, 
or a quarter of a teaspoonful) contained hundreds 
of thousands, or even millions of bacteria. 


Ten Million Bacteria per Drop 


In the city the milk was still further con- 
taminated. In one of the dark and dirty little 
grocery stores in the poorer districts of our 
cities was bought a cent’s worth of milk taken 
from a can for the most part open and hospita- 
ble to the resident bacteria. {fhe woman or 
child who bought it carried her milk in an open 
pitcher along dirty streets, through long hall- 
ways, up dark flights of stairs, gathering all the 
while more bacteria. Finally she placed the 
beverage in a delusive ice-box, of a temperature 
not much below that of the kitchen itself. The 
milk by this time had accumulated from a hun- 
dred thousand to ten million bacteria per drop. 
Were it water, she would have seen the myriad 
germs, but the milk concealed it all, though it 
might be and often was far more germ-laden, 
though not so dangerous, as crude sewage. The 
baby cried, and was given bacteria. It cried 
again and was given still more bacteria. Then 
after a while it stopped crying—forever. 

If all the bacteria fed to babies were of the 
harmless variety, thousands of infants would die; 
but the death-rate would not be so tremendous 
as it now is. Even a baby can drink a certain 
number of harmful bacteria and be well. One 
professor says that a thousand, others that from 
ten to thirty thousand, per cubic centimeter, may 
be drunk with impunity. But milk is rarely 
this clean. Boston, Cambridge, and Brockton 
permit milk to be sold with five hundred thou- 
sand bacteria; Milwaukee, with two hundred 
and fifty thousand bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter, while in many places the milk actually 
sold for the use of infants contains from three 
million to a hundred and two hundred and, in 
one case, three hundred million per cubic 
centimeter. 

You can kill a baby with too many “ harm- 
less” bacteria, but if you want to kill it quick 
use the disease-producing or pathogenic germs. 
So great is the danger, that the old Jewish laws 
forbade milk to be drunk if left uncovered over 
night, “ because it is possible that a serpent may 
have left its venom therein.” Milk contains 
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germs, and germs carry disease. The Great 
White Plague, tuberculosis, which annually car- 
ries off one hundred and fifty thousand Ameri- 
cans, is to a large extent caused by the drinking 
of milk. In the United States, as in Germany, 
Denmark, England, and elsewhere, scores of 
epidemics of typhoid, scarlet fever, and diph- 
theria have been unmistakably traced to con- 
taminated milk. 


The Grace Responsibility of the Milkman 


Cows have tuberculosis as well as human beings. 
Like ourselves cows may be forced to live in 
miserable, unclean sheds with insufficient air and 
light, and they may infect each other and us 
as we may infect the cow. A- famous physi- 
cian in Geneva: saw his little daughter die from 
drinking the milk of his favorite cow, and hun- 
dreds of well-authenticated cases show how often 





produce diarrhea and summer complaint and 
scarlet fever and diphtheria and measles and 
sore throat. We must get good milk. 

It is no easy problem. It is no small quan- 
tity that we consume. New York City alone, it 
is calculated, consumes one million, eight hun- 
dred thousand quarts of milk per day, or six 
hundred and fifty million quarts annually. Into 
the city flows every year a river of milk six feet 
deep, seventy feet wide, and ten miles long. 
You could drown all the New-Yorkers in the 
milk they consume. Philadelphians use less 
per capita but in the United States, as far back 
as 1899, the milk and cream sold (and that does 
not include the amount consumed on farms or 
used by butter and cheese factories or condensed 
milk establishments) amounted to the enormous 
total of ‘three billion quarts. The New-Yorker 
drinks from two to four times as much milk as 
the Londoner; the American people consume 
very much more milk than any other nation in 
the world. 
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stable is replaced by sawdust; the hands of the 
milker are cleansed by disinfectants; and on 
some farnis, although these are the great minor- 
ity, the milkers work in special uniforms. 

The new farmer is beginning to see that clean 
milk pays. We are willing to pay current prices 
for ordinary milk, but we will gladly pay more 
for milk the purity of which is beyond question. 
The farmer who can produce pure milk is not 
only saving the lives of babies, but is, in many 
places at least, establishing a reputation which 
should mean dollars and cents to him. 


Clean the Cow and the Milkman 


The reform of milking is slow, but it is unin- 
terrupted. There are and always will be many 
men who believe that the old methods are good 
enough and who consider all reforms as fads and 
fancies. But once a farmer or a dairyman pro- 
duces good milk—not accidentally and occa- 
sionally but as a general rule—once he has made 
it pay, he will take no backward step. He may 

despise, and perhaps rightly, certain 
minute rules that an over-zealous 








the tuberculosis of the cow means the tuber- 
culosis of the drinker of its milk. In New Jersey, 
of twenty thousand cows examined during eleven 
years, almost one-sixth were found to 

be tuberculous; in Saxony and Den- 

mark, the percentages ‘were even [/-—— 
higher. Not all the milk from tuber- 


culous cows produces tuberculosis; 
otherwise, we would be a nation of 
consumptives. But, where the cow 
has tuberculosis of the udder‘or of 
the milk glands, the danger is im- 
minent 

Cows do not suffer from typhoid, 
but typhoid germs may come from 
the milk-can or from the water used 
to rinse the pails. 

There is an old custom, “‘ more 
honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance,” of throwing your milk 
upon the water and letting it return 
after many days. When the milk is 
so diluted with the cheaper bever- 
age from ‘‘the cow with the iron 
tail”’ there is new danger—for a 
man who does not scruple to water 
his milk will not be careful as to the 
water he uses. 





There are other 
sources of contamination. In Allen- as es 





 Old-Love or New 


By JEANNETTE MARKS 


This tapestry doth ever weave old love 
To life again; these colors gild the days 
That died so long ago; these fair delights 
Of chivalry, and virgin, courtly ways 
Still live between the covers of a book, 


Where, on the ivory page, all vellum bound, 


Deep yellow with the dust of years, | look 
To find the record of the Table Round. 


Again I see the lances flash, the armor gleam, 


The horses with their trappings shining gold; 


Again in some pavilion do | dream 

By arras and by shield the days of old. 
Ah, from these knightly pages, worn and few, 
Might I but tell again old love or new! 








reformer may suggest—it is a ques- 
tion of practical reforms, not of 
counsels of perfection—but he will 
not produce worse milk this year 
than he did last year. 

The dairymen, too, are contrib- 
uting their share to the betterment 
of the milk supply. Much remains 
to be done, but something at all 
events has already been accom- 
plished. The railroads, too, by in- 
creasing the speed of their milk 
trains, by improved facilities for 
handling the milk and cans, by 
better refrigerator facilities can get 
the milk to the consumer fresh and 
pure and cold and thus greatly re- 
duce the number of germs and the 
probability of disease. 


Kill All the Unhealthy Cows 


The city and State governments 
are also contributing to the better- 
ad ment of the milk. New York City 











town, Pennsylvania, an epidemic of 

typhoid broke out in February, 1907, 

due to a case of typhoid occurring in the home of 
a milk-dealer. The month previous great epi- 
demics of scarlet fever and diphtheria spread 
through Chicago, involving more than ten thou- 
sand cases of infectious disease, and over three 
hundred deaths, all from infected milk. Often, 
when we. read of children dying from eating 
poisoned candy, the true cause is neither more 
nor less than poisonous milk. 

What can we do to prevent this terrible waste 
of life? A Frenchman has estimated that three- 
fourths of all infantile deaths in his country 
might be prevented ; that every year forty-five 
thousand French babies die through ignorance 
and neglect. If, in our country, only fifty per 
cent. of the babies who die are needlessly sacri- 
ficed, it means that one hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand American children are permitted to 
die. If these children were slain with swords 
or Gatling guns it would be considered a mon- 
strous and fearful calamity, but the deaths are 
no less tragic when the child dies slowly, pining 
away in some over-crowded tenement. 


Thousands of Cows Work for One City 


We do not know exactly how many babies 
needlessly die; we can not calculate how many 
are slain by bad milk. But we do know that 
the number reaches into the tens of thousands. 
We must get pure milk for babies. We can not 
take filthy milk and. fix it up with dangerous 
preservatives, for these only hide the evil instead 
of curing it, and, moreover, they impair the 
digestibility of the milk and cause intestinal 
troubles in the infant. We must recognize that 
it is not heat but bad milk that kills babies ; 
that it is bad milk that produces or helps to 


To supply New York City alone, three hun- 
dred thousand cows contribute their entire pro- 
duct day in and day out. These cows are 
worth twelve million dollars and to support 
them requires one million, two hundred thou- 
sand acres of land valued at forty-eight million 
dollars, with a farm equipment valued at 
thirty million dollars. For the milk-dealers’ 
share there is an investment of approximately 
eighteen million dollars in creameries, bottling 
establishments, pasteurizing plants, stables, 
horses, and wagons. Fifty thousand men on 
the farms of New York State, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and dis- 
tant Ohio, are employed to obtain milk for the 
city’s use, and in the city itself another ten 
thousand men are employed in its distribution. 
Compare New York and its four million inhabi- 
tants with the United States and its eighty-eight 
million; multiply the figures for New York by 
ten or fifteen, and you obtain a rough estimate 


of the gigantic business built up on the demand 


of the American people for cow’s milk. 

What are we going to do about it? In the 
first place we are already doing a great deal. 
It is slow work, like all education. But side by 
side with the old-fashioned farmer there is 
growing up the new farmer, the man who knows 
every phase of agriculture and. can tell a germ 
from a rabbit. An immense amount of infor- 
mation is being spread’ by agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations, farmers’ bulletins, and 
newspapers, covering all the details of milk pro- 
duction. New devices are being invented. The 
closed pail is taking the place of the germ-welcom- 
ing open pail, and the bacterial count is enor- 
mioously reduced. The dirty straw of the cow 


has over a dozen inspectors traveling 

through seven States. These in- 
spectors, or at least many of them, endeavor to 
show the farmer with lax methods, not only that 
his system is bad, but also exactly wherein the 
badness lies, and they devote their energies not 
so much to catching an occasional culprit, as 
to intelligent cooperation with the farmer. In- 
spection is also carried on by the State govern- 
ments, sometimes successfully, and sometimes, 
through ignorance, partiality, or bribery, with 
an unsuccess that makes the whole inspection a 
farce if not a crime. 

An important step that must be taken is the 
elimination of tuberculosis in cattle. We must 
maintain a higher standard of barns for housing 
the cows, and we must kill off the cows in which 
tuberculosis threatens the purity of the milk. 
This killing off of cows, however, should not be 
at the charge of the farmer, who is usually in- 
nocent, but at the cost of the whole community. 
If by destroying all tuberculous cattle we can 
remove the danger of tainted milk and meat, we 
can well afford as a nation to pay for the 
immunity. 

We must cure the milk at its source; we must 
cleanse the channels through which it flows; we 
must teach the consumers what milk to buy and 
drink. The mother, too, must be educated. 

These things we have already begun to do. 
In both America and Europe milk depots have 
been established for the supply of milk intended 
entirely for infants. Such milk depots, have 


spread from P&aris, over one hundred French 
towns and cities, and into Belgium, Spain, 
Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Portugal, and England. 

[Continued on page 182] 
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Not the Salary, but the Opportunity 











BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


“]F THE laborer gets no more than the wages his employer 
offers him, he is cheated; he cheats himself.” 

It is said that Bismarck really founded the German Em- 
pire when working for a small salary as secretary to the German 
legation in Russia; for in that position he absorbed the secrets 
of strategy and diplomacy which later were used so effectively 
for his country. He worked so assiduously, so efficiently, 
that Germany prized his services more than those of the 
ambassador himself. If Bismarck had earned only his salary, 
he might have remained a perpetual clerk, and Germany a 
tangle of petty states. 

I have never known an employee to rise rapidly, or ever 
to get beyond mediocrity, whose pay envelope was his goal, 
who could not see infinitely more in his work than what he 
found in the envelope on Saturday night. That is a mere 
incident, a necessity; but the larger part of the real pay of a 
real man’s work is outside of the pay envelope. 

One part of this outside salary is the opportunity of the 
employee to absorb the secrets of 
his employer’s success, and to learn 


The few dollars he finds in his pay envelope are to the 
larger salary he could pay himself as the chips which fly from 
the sculptor’s chisel are to the angel which he is trying to call 
out of the marble. é 

You can draw from the faithfulness of your work, from 
the grand spirit which you bring to it, the high purpose which 
emanates from you in its performance, a recompense so munifi- 
cent, that what your employer pays you will seem ridiculous 
beside it. He pays you in dollars; you pay yourself in valuable 
experience, in fine training, in increased efficiency, in splendid 
discipline, in self-expression, in character building. ql 

The boys who rise in the world are not those who are 
always splitting hairs about salaries. 

Colonel Robert C. Clowry, president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, worked without pay as a messenger boy 
for months for experience, which he regarded as worth infinitely 
more than salary—and scores of our most successful men 
have cheerfully done the same thing. 

It is not difficult to see a pro- 
prietor in the boy who sweeps the 
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from his mistakes, while he is being 
paid for learning his trade or pro- 
fession. The other part, and the best 
of all, is the opportunity for growth, 
for development, for mental expan- 


"THE quality which you put into your work will determine 

the quality of your life. The habit of insisting upon 
the best of which you are capable, of always demanding of 
yourself the highest, never accepting the lowest or second 
best, no matter how small your remuneration, will make all 
the difference to you between failure and success. 


store or waits on customers—if the 
qualities that make a proprietor are 
in him—by watching him work for a 
single day. You can tell by the 
spirit which he brings to his task 


























sion; the opportunity to become a 
larger, broader, more efficient man. 
The opportunity for growth in a disciplinary institution, 
where the practical faculties, the executive faculties, are 
brought into systematic, vigorous exercise at a definite time, 
for a definite number of hours, is an advantage beyond compu- 
tation. There is no estimating the value of such training. It 
is the opportunity, my employee friend, that will help you to 
make a large man of yourself, which, perhaps, you could not 
possibly do without being employed in some kind of an insti- 
tution which has the motive, the machinery, the patronage to 
give you the disciplining and training you need to bring out 
your strongest qualities. Instead of paying for the opportu- 
nity of unfolding and developing from a green, ignorant boy 
into a strong, level-headed, efficient man, you get a salary. 

Many young employees, just because they do not get 
quite as much salary as they think they should, deliberately 
throw away all of the other, larger, grander remuneration possible 
for them to get outside of their pay envelope, for the sake of 
“getting square’’ with their employer. They deliberately 
adopt a shirking, do-as-little-as-possible policy, and instead of 
getting this larger, more important salary, which they can pay 
themselves, they prefer the consequent arrested development, 
and become small, narrow, inefficient, rutty men and women, 
with nothing large or magnanimous, nothing broad, noble, pro- 
gressive in their nature. Their leadership faculties, their initia- 
tive, their planning ability, their ingenuity and resourcefulness, 
inventiveness, and all the qualities which make the leader, the 
large, full, complete man, remain undeveloped. While trying 
to “get square” with their employer, by giving him pinched 
service, they blight their own growth, strangle their own pros- 
pects, and go through life half men instead of full men— 
small, narrow, weak men, instead of the strong, grand, complete 
men they might be. 

I have known employees actually to work harder in 
scheming, shirking, trying to keep from working hard in the 
performance of their duties, than they would have worked if 
they had tried to do their best, and had given the largest, the 
most liberal service possible to their employers. The hardest 
work in the world is that which is grudgingly done. 

The youth whois always haggling over the question of how 
many dollars and cents he will sell his services for, little realizes 
how he is cheating himself by not looking at the larger salary he 
can pay himself in increasing his skill, in expanding his experi- 
ence, and in making himself a better, stronger, more useful man. 
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whether there is in him the capacity 
for growth, expansion, enlargement; 
an ambition to rise, to be somebody, or an inclination to shirk, 
to do as little as possible for the largest amount of salary. 

When you get a job, just think of yourself as actually 
starting out in business for yourself, as really working for 
yourself. Get as much salary as you can, but remember that 
that is avery small part of the consideration. You have actu- 
ally gotten an opportunity to get right into the very heart of the 
great activities of a large concern, to get close to men who do 
things; an opportunity to absorb knowledge and valuable secrets 
on every hand; an opportunity to drink in,through your eyes and 
your ears, knowledge wherever you go in the establishment, 
knowledge that will be invaluable to you in the future. 

Every hint and every suggestion which you can pick up, 
every bit of knowledge you can absorb, you should regard as 
a part of your future capital which will be worth more than 
money capital when you start out for yourself. 

Just make up your mind that you are going to be a 
sponge in that institution and absorb every particle of informa- 
tion and knowledge, every suggestion possible. 

Resolve that you will call upon all of your resourcefulness, 
your inventiveness, your ingenuity, to devise new and better ways 
of doing things; that you will be progressive, up-to-date; that 
you will enter into your work with a spirit of enthusiasm and 
a zest which know no bounds, and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly you will attract the attention of those above you. 

This striving for excellence will make you grow. It will 
call out your resources, call out the best thing in you. The 
constant stretching of the mind over problems which in- 
terest you, which are to mean everything to you in the 
future, will help you expand into a broader, larger, more 
effective man. ; 

If you work with this spirit, you will form life habits of 
accuracy, of close observation; a habit of ‘reading human 
nature; a habit of adjusting means to ends; a habit of thorough- 
ness, of system; a habit of puiting your best into everything you 
do, which means the ultimate attainment of your maximum effi- 
ciency. In other words, if you give your best to your employer, 
the best possible comes back to you in skill, training, shrewd- 
ness, acumen, and power. 

Your employer may pinch you on salary, but he can not 
close your eyes and ears; he can not shut off your perceptive 
faculties; he can not keep you from absorbing the secrets of 
[Continued on page 179) 
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The BREAD and fhe STON 








Ne. Dinky Patterson sat ona shady bench in a 
; vn-town park and pondered the philosophy of 
For the morning repast he had substituted a 
k about town. His aimless journey carrying 
1 side street which flanked a preténtiots 
| caught through an open window a fleet- 
of a breakfast—brightened Paradise—of 
gleaming silver, and obsequious negroes in 
kets. In plain sight a man sat laughing 
' rning paper he held in one hand, while with 
the ot poured rich, heavy cream upon a nameless 
t food. Mr. Patterson’s philosophy was not 

i with bitterness. 
rned doctors who preach that we should cut 
ir three square meals to two would have found in 
Mr. Patterson a source of delight, for he had gone them 
In forty-eight hours his only indulgence 
1 been confined to the frugal charity claimed 
ht y the hopeless stragglers of the Bread Line. 
D Patterson 
ind out. 
I passed him 
he had 
[ relation 
Opport ty sped by 
itomobile 
ly road, 
n choked 
vith the dust of de- 
t. Luck—but why 
Why ex- 
old story 
1 Mr. Pat- 
t lingy belt 
of nail- 


A t t ived, or 
hot as 
of a fur- 
pt the dusty 
gra blew to 
Mi Patt sons teet 
d news- 
Mindful of 
story 
which he 
than ever 
LD Ky stooped 
ti ‘ t, expect- 
1 therein 
t ipter ot 
vel. In 
terature it 
hap- 
[ 1 thu But alas, the sheet was as colorless as 
huld make it—as dull as a summer morn- 
park 

\ ticle on the first page informed Dinky that 

ly” had left town. Fashion, according to 

had put up her shutters, and, gathering the 

ier till, had fled for her annual plunge at 

tl le. Compared to present-day New York—if 
t! ) were to be believed—-Goldsmith’s deserted 
s Coney Island on Sunday. . 

wise, get wise,” muttered Dinky in disgust; 

t few of us left and the food supply ain’t 

ven with Fifth Avenue out of the scram- 
; on my nerves. I didn’t take my usual 
ountains. But business—business! Oh, we 
desk!” 

He | d the gravel with a worn toe and surveyed 
th fasted masses passing to the sordid bench of 
t heir faces were worried, drawn, unhappy. For 

ge of dining they had paid dyspepsia’s price. 


Mr. Patterson returned to the greater interest of an 

ting journal. From force of pernicious habit 

sht the sections devoted to a daily refutation of 

tl | adage about the paucity of man’s desires here 

rt Help Wanted” column caught his eye 

tised eye, devoid of hope. Too often he had 

| that the X. Y. Z. Company’s agents were 

twenty-five dollars a day selling novelties, and 

ild do the same. Too often he had learned 

t Mad Zaza, clairvoyant, was giving readings at 

1. Too often, also, he had followed the 

{ to the tangle of incompetency and inex- 

t 

B lay a new kind of bait was dangled before 

sticated Dinky, affording entertainment and 

\nd—though old in the ways of the angler 

bled, for it was an attractive bait withal. Ay— 

i—though sneeringly and ready to draw back. 

Wanted—A healthy, normal man~to perform a 

thirty days’ task requiring nerve and endurance. Re- 
ition, $500. 





“*T can see bread growing on them maples’ 


$2 BY EARL DERR BIGGERS 
Mustrationshy ALBERT LEVERING 


Assuming a knowing smile, Dinky crumpled the 
paper in his hand and tossed it from him. It was not 
his custom to enroll himself among the day’s catch. 
He might nibble at the bait, just to let the fisherman 
know that he was there, but he had no intention of 
biting. Rather would he return to the still, cool 
waters of his metaphorical submarine home. 

The still, cool waters! Relentlessly the blazing sun 
crept across the grass to Dinky’s bench. He closed his 
eyes to a merry-go-round of objects—a rapid-fire 
kaleidoscope of the scene upon which he had just 
looked. At his vitals the insatiable wolf of hunger 
gnawed. : 

‘*Gawd,” uttered Dinky, ‘“‘ | can see bread growing 
on them mapies. If | was stronger Id climb to a square 
meal. This is the hungriest morning of my life. Some- 
body ’s shot a cannon-ball through my middle.” 

Again he closed his eyes, and this time, before the 
mystic-mazy background his dizziness inspired, he be- 
held a legend, clear and flaming as 
the electric signs New York nightly 
pastes-upon a patient sky, ‘“‘ Remu- 
neration, $500." Was there that 
much money in the world? That 
would bring—how many—break- 
fasts ? . 

‘Nerve and endurance,” mut- 
tered Dinky, ‘‘and this morning 
| addressed a hotel clerk as a fellow 
being, and I’ve endured—Gawd 
knows what. Why not? I can’t 
lose—I ain’t got anything to lose. 
Why not?” 

With a shamed glance round him, 
eWNGY =e rose and moved stealthily across 

M, the grass toward the discarded pa- 
per. Returning with it to the bench, 
he stretched out its crumpled length, 
and sought the address of him who 
dangled the bait. It came as a shock, 
leaving him sad, with ardor chilled. 
For it lay far from the park where 
Dinky lingered, in a region to be 
approached only through _ streets 
many and devious. In Dinky’s well- 
worn pockets rested no placating 
nickel wherewith to soothe the 
grand mogul of the street-car. Yes, 
he must walk—walk though hunger 
weakened and want played tag 
where breakfast should have re- 
” posed. 

Never in his life had Dinky begged. 

Some left-over by-law from a for- 

gotten code held him back. Almost would he work 

first. In no event would he accost his fellowman for 
so much as car-fare. 

“If | had a nickel,” he told himself, ‘‘1’d buy me 
a drink to nerve me to the walk. | wonder if one 
foot 'll follow the other, out there in the sun.” 

He tightened his belt to the last notch. 

‘*A sandwitch and a cup o’ coffee,” he continued, 
‘ud look one o’ them there Roman. banquets to 
me. Corned beef an’ cabbage ’ud, knock me _ in 
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*‘ Where he would purchase a 
wonderful lunch ” 
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“A fleeting glimpse of breakfast” 


aheap. A fifteen-cent tabble dote—O Lizzie, Lizzie!” 

‘“Wanted—a healthy, normal—” Carefully and with 
precision Mr. Patterson tore the notice from the sheet, 
and bestowed it in the pocket of a plentiful vest. With 
dignity he rose to his feet, and set out on the path that 
was to lead to the fairyland of ‘‘ remuneration ” and food. 

The sun beat down on the pavement with a dazzle 
that made the merry-go-round in his head travel faster. 
Before him the sidewalk danced, gay and uncertain, 
unwilling to confine itself to the prescribed straight and 
narrow. Every now and then it rose unexpectedly, 
and he had to climb—climb. People turned to look at 
him—to note his stubble of beard almost to his eyes; 
his frayed clothes, seeming remnant of an ancient, un- 
guessed glory; his step, variegated and unsteady. On 
and on he plodded through the heat, while the afore- 
said wolf of hunger ceased not its gnawing. 

At length he stood, weak and pale, before the door 
of enchantment. An intellectual-looking maid, after 
formalities unnecessary and absurd, ushered him into a 
library where a little man crouched, writing, at a desk. 

The room was small and musty, and choked with 
ancient books. Its two windows looking out upon an 
adjacent wall, the lack of daylight necessitated a green- 
globed lamp above the disordered desk. In the shifting 
air there was that which hinted at the mighty thoughts 
there evolved. 

The man at the desk stole cut into the center of the 
room, timidly, and carefully took Dinky’s hand. His 
coat was shiny and green, his forehead large, his eyes 
small behind the double-convex. 

‘*Thought-juggler,” characterized Dinky, ‘‘ doing the 
intellectual can-can far from light and air.” 

‘*Good-morning,” said the 

small man, in a gentle, insig- 

nificant voice, “my name is 
Professor Alexander Traubel. 

| trust | am safe in assuming 

| | that you have called in answer 


to my advertisement inserted in 
a well-known metro- 
politan daily a few 
days since. Is my 
surmise correct ?” 
Unasked, Mr. Pat- 
terson dropped into 
a convenient chair. 


and he sank back 
with a sigh of relief. 

“Words, idle 
words,” he pro- 
nounced, when he 
was ready to reply, 
“but under them 
there’s a meaning, 
sound and correct. 
You are right, sir. 
I’m number one of 
the Babes in the 
Woods. 1|’m Little 
Bright-eyes, far from 
home and mother. 
I’m the Nerve Trust 


It was wide and deep, ° 
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and endurance monopoly called out to investigate a 
new graft. I’m one—” 

‘*Pray be seated,” interrupted the professor; ‘‘er— 
that is—of course, you are seated. Pardon me.” 

He took his seat behind the desk and looked down 
upon Dinky with the air of a judge trying a case. 

‘*There are a few questions,” he announced, ‘‘ by 
which I shall endeavor to ascertain if you are possessed 
of the necessary qualifications.” 

Mr. Patterson lay back in his chair, oblivious of 
questions of qualification. Not for many days had he 
found so comfortable a seat. For the moment he 
almost forgot his hunger. Then cruel fate wafted to 
him from a distance the faint odor of an approaching 
meal, and the pangs returned. Yet not for the world 
would he have hinted at his need. Discretion seemed 
to him to demand that he assume the air of a gentle- 
man waiting for James to bring the machine. 

The professor had selected a note-book from the 
many on his desk, and held a stylographic pen poised 
in the air. 

‘*Name, please,” he requested. 

‘Dinky, Patterson,” murmured that gentleman, lan- 

guidly. He was thinking of the five hundred. 
The Broadway hotel where he would purchase 
a wonderful lunch, in case fate granted an ad- 
vance, was already selected. The delay he 
seemed in for began to 
annoy him. 

“‘Age?” continued 
the questioner, with- 
out looking up from 
the book. 

Mr. Patterson gath- 
ered his remaining 
strength and sat erect. 

‘* See here! ” he said 
firmly, while learning 
personified regarded 
him with mild surprise, 
“let’s get this over 
with. They ’s no need 
to drag it out like the 
catechism, or the Span- 
ish Inquisition, or the 
sewing circle. My 
name, such as it is, you 
have got. My age | 
can’t remember—It 
changes from year to 
year. | was born at 
home quite a_ while 
ago. Over my career 
since then I draw a 
curtain—sharp—like that—with a bang! I’ve had the 
measles and the mumps—and my time’s valuable, so 
speed along.” 

‘* A few more inquiries, please,” pleaded the abashed 
professor, “‘ absolutely essential, | assure you. As to 
the state of your health, is it—” 

“Out of sight,” broke in Dinky. ‘‘If everybody 
was like me, undertakers couldn’t pay for the palms 
they put in their windows. I’m the original health- 
food man—the baby raised on muscleina. [’m—” 

‘Have you, or have you had, indigestion, appen- 
dicitis, peritonitis, laryngotomy—” 

**Hold on!” broke in Dinky; ‘‘nix on the life-in- 
surance dope. I’m all here. Ain’t! told you? Ap- 
pendix and all and—far from indigestion.” 

‘*Mr. Patterson,” continued the professor slowly, 
‘*do you—may I ask—do you, er—imbibe ?” 

‘* Water,” said Dinky, firmly, ‘‘only water. The 
mollycoddle carriage for mine. Wine is a mocker—I 
let er mock. Strong drink is raging—I let ’er rage. 
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‘lam pleased to hear it, sir,” the professor re- 
sponded; ‘‘ and now, regarding your habits of life: are 
they simple, or are they—er—I perceive they are some- 
what simple.” 

“Very simple,” said Dinky, decidedly, ‘‘ very simple, 
indeed. Me for the jug of—er—water, the verses, loaf, 
etc. The Waldorf bores me, the country club gets on 
my nerves. Yes, the wilderness for yours truly.” 

**And now—a foolish question, you may think—but 
important, I assure you—what are your favorite 
foods ?”’ 

Mr. Patterson sat up very straight. His favorite 
foods! There was an l-who-am-about-to-die-salute- 
thee look in his eyes. The odor from the kitchen had 
grown in fragrance, and Dinky’s heart beat wildly. 
His favorite— 

““Onions !” he said insanely, ‘‘ onions—” 

“Well, well,” ejaculated the surprised professor, 
“‘is that so!” 

“On a steak, | mean,” followed up Dinky; ‘‘on a 
tenderloin, and around it. Oh, don’t talk to me! 
Don’t rouse these sleeping passions !” 

“‘In every way,” remarked the professor, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ you appear to me an extremely satisfac- 
tory candidate. The question which now arises 
is this: are you at liberty to begin 
this task at once—this noon? 
Thirty days will suffice. Half the 
remuneration now, half—” 
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“* Onions!" he said, insanely” 


“Mister,” broke in Dinky, “all the leisure on the map 
has been monopolized by him who addresses you. 
Tell me what you want—I’m ready.” 

Faster and faster the room swam before him. He 
put his hand to his head to steady the merry-go-round 
which was wobbling—wobbling. 

The professor had risen, one hand in the bosom of 
his coat, the other on the table, in the manner of one 
about to deliver an oration. 

“*For a number of years,” he announced, ‘‘it has 
been my firm belief that man—healthy, normal man 
can, without deleterious effects, exist for thirty days 
without tasting food of any description. In the interest 
of Science, mysterious mother of us all, | desire you to 
make this exper—” 

He stopped, and on the instant his manner, hitherto 
that of a devotee to Science—mysterious mother of us 
all—was filled with a kindly solicitude characteristic of 
a more human mother. 

For Dinky Patterson had fainted. 








“Dinky Patterson had fainted” 
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Ostermoor 
is the world’s 
standard for com- 
fort, economy and real 
cleanliness. 

There are other mattresses that 
copy it. But their claims for con- 
sideration are merely comparative. 
They are represented as “just as 
good as the Ostermoor’’; “practi- 
cally the same thing,” etc. 


Candid admission that the Ostermoor is best. 


The superiority of the 


Ostermoor 
mattress 


is in the way it is made. It is dué/t, 
not stuffed. This exclusive pat- 
ented Ostermoor process makes the 
* 


Ostermoor Mattress light, elastic 
springy, non-matting, damp-proof 
and vermin-proof. 


144-page Book and Samples Free 


A postal will bring you our interesting book, “ The 
Test of Time,” and samples of ticking. It tells you 
how to identify the genxine by the trade mark label— 
sewn On the end. 

With the book, we will give you the name of the 
nearest Ostermoor dealer. Where we have no Oster- 
moor dealer, we will ship you direct, 
express prepaid, on 30 night’s free 
trial, the day your check is received 


y us. 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 


134 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & 
Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 

















MIRA MUSIC 


Will Afford You Years of 
Delightful Entertainment 


You can have always at your command an endless reper- 
toire of classic, sacred and popular music, played in the 
sweetest, mellowest tones ever produced by a self-play- 
ing instrument,—played with a refinement of expression 
that gives Mira Music a charm which will hold your 
interest year after year. 

The new, modern Mira Music Box plays itself. You 
just wind it up and put on any piece of music you desire, 
—it plays any number of different selections by means 
of interchangeable tune-discs or records which cost only 

20c. to 75c. each, 
Free Trial we want to send you a Mira on 
approval. If, after actual trial in 
fn Your Home i a own home you don’t care to 
keep it, send it back at ourexpense. You take no risk— 
no deposit is required, 

You'll love the old 
time melodies and 
hymns and the popu- 
lar airs as played on 
the Mira—they’ll sound 
sweeter than you’ ve ever 
heard them played by 
any other instrument. 


$5 down 

$1 a week 
will buy a Mira— 
you enjoy it while 
paying forit. But 
first try the Mira 
before paying us 
anything—get our 
Catalog J and Free 
Trial offer, It costs 
you nothing to find out. Write to the 


JACOT MUSIC co.) 292 Fifth Avenue. 
NEW YORK 39 Union Square. 
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Keeps 
Cold 
Liquids 
Cold 
For 3 
Days 


Keeps 
Hot 
Liquids 
Hot 
For 24 
Hours 





The 
THERMOS 


Bottle 


zh its great usefulness has becomea necessity in every 
It is equally useful and indispensable in winter and 


summer. Hot drinks poured into the Thermos Bottle will 
be kept hot for 24 hours in a freezing temperature. And 
th ne bottle will keepe old drinks cold for three days in 
t weather. Mothers can keep sterilized or pasteur- 
k for baby at feeding temperature all day and all 
Indispensable for thesickroom in keeping food, medicines 

ipresses at the proper temperature for instant use. 

lhe necessary accompaniment of every outing or trip, 

Che Thermos Bottle is the original. ‘The new Split Ther- 
Case, covered by United States Patents, enables you 
1ickly remove the bottle from the case for sterilizing or 
ansing purposes, In case of breakage by accident Ther- 


s can be purchased from the nearest dealer and 
ttle mediately repaired. 

rhe Thermos Pot for table use preserves all 
y] the delicate aroma of the coffee, tea, cocoa or 
at. any other hot drink so the second cup is just as 
| delicious as the first,though served hours after 
preparation. Prevents the harmful over-cooking 
of tea and coffee due to keeping it warm for 
serving. Will keep iced tea, coffee, lemonade, 

ete., iee cold for hours and hours. 


i } If none of the 30,000 dealers who sell the 
pe ed rhermos Bottle is near enough to supply you, 
we will ship direct, prepaid, on receipt o1 price. 
Pints, $3.75; quarts, $5.75. 
Write for Booklet H. 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Cor. Broadway and 27th St., New York City 


WTTROL 
Fyeclasses 


If you wear glasses 
or need glasses, you 
should have our book. 


“Styles and Innovations in Eye- 
glasses” embodies the results of our 
45 years’ Ssperienee in the proper 
making and fitting of eyeglasses. 

It is profusely illustrated, and tells 
and shows in a clear and concise 
manner just how your glasses should 
look, fit and feel. 

It tells not only why Shur-Ons are 
the most stylish and comfortable and 
most helpful to the sight, but also tells 
what you have a right to expect from 
any optician who sells you glasses. 

Ihis book shows specifically how 

the finest lenses are often 
l by ill-fitting frames and 
on account of our re- 
sponsibility as makers, we feel it our 
duty to enlighten you as to what is 
correct in eyeglasses. 


Write for the book today 
Thousands of copies have been required to 
supply the demand in the past few years. The 
new and enlarged edition of this valuable book 
is now ready, and will be sent Free on request. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. N, 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared under 
the direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of Illinois College of Law (largest law 
school in Chicago). University methods. Credit 











EVERYWHERE 








given by resident school for work done.by mail. 
Books required for the first year loaned free. 
Special courses ven by correspondence in 
Academic Preparatory work, English, Latin and German. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SGHOOL, 
303 E. Erie Street, Ghicago 























P'TTspuRG is the industrial center of America, whence 

come the United States Steel Corporation, public 
libraries, and Pittsburg stogies, and millionaires. It is a 
dingy, dirty, smoke-clad city, where a few pretty in- 
telligent people live who can help 
it, and half a million Italians, 
Slovaks, Poles, Syrians, Bohemi- 
ans, and negroes who can’t, be- 
cause they never learned to cut 
coupons or to live without eating. 

Somebody has just turned on the light in Pittsburg, 
and a few Trust magnates and some other very respec- 
table citizens are blinking uncomfortably. It seems 
that the Steel Trust, concerned about over-population, 
has been killing some five hundred men every year, 
giving, on each occasion, a few warm words of conso- 
lation to the bereaved relatives. Another five hundred 
human beings were being yearly swept off by typhoid, 
because certain gentlemen who drank spring water and 
whisky did not want the general water supply reformed. 
Nobody was keeping track of the thousands of poor 
fellows annually maimed, or of the other thousands 
who were being sent off into hospitals, jails, orphan- 
ages, and insane asylums. The city took care of the 
Trust’s cripples, and when the steel business was dull 
the hospitals were empty. The whole report is a 
sickening story. It makes us feel that if we can not do 
better than this, our recent little controversy with the 
late George the Third was not of much use. 

We can do better. Publicity will penetrate even 
the Trust-made smoke of Pittsburg. Already a move- 
ment is on foot to institute a municipal house cleaning, 
and if the civic pride aroused by the recent report bears 
fruit, Pittsburg will soon produce men as good as its 
steel, and will be as intolerant of cruelty and dishon- 
esty in business and politics as it is now intolerant of 
slipshod methods in the manufacture of pig iron. 


Pittsburg 
Wakes up 


Wen the State of California threatened recently to 
pass legislation restricting the rights of Japanese 
residents in that State, and thereby rekindled a feeling 
of ill-will between Japan and this country, she opened 
up an ancient and troublesome 


question. Has any State of the 
— Union a right so to conduct itself 
California as to involve the country in diffi- 


culties with foreign powers? Lou- 
isiana once plunged us into serious disagreement with 
Italy; is California to be allowed to go stirring up Ori- 
ental hornets to the great discomfiture of the rest of the 
family ? 

Unfortunately there is no provision in our E Pluribus 
Unum system of government to prevent such a con- 
tingency. We can not forbid California’s passing any 
constitutional laws she sees fit. Neither, alas, can we ask 
Japan and California to settle their difficulties in their 
own good Pacific Ocean fashion. The Mikado has been 
given every reason to believe that California is a part of 
the United States, and, like most indignant neighbors, 
he comes to the head of the family with his com- 
plaint. 

It looks doubtful now whether California will insist 
upon this unfriendly legislation. No doubt she has her 
grievances with her undigested Orientals, but she can 
not intend to unload them on the rest of the nation. 
It seems unlikely that she will forget that less than 
two years ago the other forty-four of us were scraping 
the tills and pawning the silverware to help her through 
her troubles. 


WE are going to get our new battle-ships; the little 

Japanese war-scare has turned the trick. For the 
sake of peace we are going to build a navy that will 
‘lick creation.” 

The nations of the world, including the United 
States, are beginning to remind us 
of the peace ~ sciety meeting that 
ended in a free fight. England 
began by building a number of 
‘*Dreadnaughts,”’ to preserve the 
peace and to enable Britannia to rule the ocean in the 
intervals between swallowing Dutch republics and 
picking quarrels with diminutive South American coun- 
tries. Germany, wishing to second England’s peaceful 
intentions, built a Dreadnaughtier, and the peace- 
ful American eagle now brings out an even more 
peaceful Dreadnaughtiest. Each nation strengthens its 
own navy to preserve peace and laments the equal 
efforts of other powers to preserve peace likewise. 

Peace is a beautiful thing, but aren’t we over- 
doing it ? 


Fighting 
for Peace 


WE ARE second to none in our respect for the Judiciary. 

We believe that the courts should be maintained, 
and their decisions lawfully obeyed. But when the 
Supreme Court of the United States denies to American 
financiers their inalienable right to 
charge the people such rates as 
they see fit for the necessities of 
life, when in defiance of all the 
tules of polite society it upholds a 
mere State of the Union in nefariously and feloniously 
interfering with the profits of accredited members of 
the Stock Exchange, we think it is time to call a 
halt. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of New York, like 
the ‘gas company in your own city or town, has for 
years been engaged in the honorable business of con- 
verting coal into gas and gas into water. Every time 
you turn on the light, the Consolidated Gas Company 
issues a new share of stock. We do not recall just 
how many hundreds of millions the facile directors of 
this corporation have issued, but we do believe that to 
stop the printing of more stock is a violation of the 
freedom of the press. 

The people of New York, having for a long time paid 
a dollar for every thousand feet of gas and air pumped 
to them, suddenly became avaricious and instructed 
their legislative hirelings at Albany to compel the gas 
company to sell the same amount of gas and air for 
eighty cents. The Gas Trust became indignant. ‘‘ Con- 
fiscation,” it cried; ‘‘if you reduce the price of gas you 
will put a stop to our printing business.” The con- 
sumers refused to pay more than eighty cents, the 
Trust refused to take less than a dollar, and finally, 
while the two were disputing, the Trust turned off 
the light. 

Now we hold this truth to be self-evident, that the 
proper function of a consumer is to consume, and the 
proper function of a gas company is to print stock, 
produce gas, and fix the price of it. But the stubborn 
consumers went to law about it, regardless of the out- 
raged feelings of the Gas Trust, and without considera- 
tion for the United States Supreme Court, which has 
enough to do, goodness knows, without meddling with 
the troubles of consumers. And the outrageous con- 
clusion is that the Supreme Court has actually denied 
the right of the Trust to capitalize its good will—on 
the ground that there is no good will where Trusts are 
concerned—and has commanded the good gas company 
to give back to the consumer the twenty cents, which 
it has been keeping safe in its toy bank for the last two 
years. 

If the Supreme Court of the United States is to con- 
tinue in the odious business of protecting consumers, 
which it may possibly do in other cities and towns as 
well as New York, the self-respecting financiers of this 
country will withdraw their capital from perilous busi- 
ness ventures, and invest it in other congenial enter- 
prises, such as the printing of counterfeit money or the 
running of three-shell stands. 


A Rebuke to the 
Supreme Court 


AS AN example of what magnates may be driven to, 

take the case of Mr. Harriman and the State of 
Georgia. That commonwealth has been indulging itself 
in some rather severe measures in restriction of rail- 
roads and the like. The measures 
are known as wholesome regula- 
tion unless one or one’s uncle or 
one’s sister-in-law owns railway 
stock somewhere; in that case, 
they are called ‘‘railway baiting.” Mr. Harriman feels 
strongly about it. 

‘*Now look here, Georgia,” he said, the other day, 
‘‘if you'll stop this foolishness of yours I’ll take ten 
million dollars and turn my Georgia Central into a real 
railroad.” 

Whether Georgia will see things in this reasonable 
light we do not know; the first reports are discour- 
aging. 

‘*This establishment,” Georgia replied arrogantly, ‘is 
not being conducted for the benefit of E. H. Harriman. 
Take back your small change. You can’t work your 
Chicago and Alton game on us.” 

The Georgia newspapers were more firm than polite 
on this question. There were those who went so far 
as to say that Harriman had never made a real railroad 
in all his life. What he has always done, they affirmed, 
is to make an imitation railroad and to sell it to people 
who could not tell a railroad from a town pump. 

This is the attitude of mind that drives our best citi- 
zens into seclusion and our much needed capital into 
storage warehouses. 


Talking Back 
to Harriman 
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tT seems that our railway magnates are not so rich 

after all. A glance at the secret archives of our 
great transportation companies reveals the fact that 
many of the big men have less than ten millions of dol- 
lars of railway stock in their own 
Harriman name, and not many more in the 

names of each of their office boys. 
A. D. 146,909 Even Harriman, the greatest of 

them all, does not seem to possess 
more than a beggarly $1160.000,000 of stock in the 
Pacific Railroads. 

Poor, poor Harriman! In the splendid palaces of 
the apparently opulent, as in the humble cottages of 
the undeniably poor, there is not enough to go around. 
On many a lordly table, cold mutton and mashed pota- 
toes, to say nothing of the unaristocratic hash, now 
take the place of the one-time Thanksgiving turkey. 

There is still worse to tell. Every day there comes 
forward some new loud-mouthed, unpractical agita- 
tor, who wants to regulate this and regulate that, 
and who believes that the foolish people should 
interfere in the business of the nation; so that at last 
the harried magnate wonders whether he will not be 
obliged to withdraw his thrifty savings from all invest- 
ments and live sparingly upon his capital for the rest of 
his life. But a word of warning to Mr. Harriman e¢ al. 
You can not live decently with your family in a great 
city for less than eight hundred dollars a year, and so if 
you draw upon your capital you will be penniless in 
145,000 years, or by the year 146,909. Of course Mr. 
Rockefeller would hold out a little longer, for say an 
additional 605,000 years. But little by little his sav- 
ings, too, would disappear, and unless he invested his 
six hundred million dollars he too would become a pub- 
lic charge by the year 751,909 A.D. Back to your 
roll-top desks, gentlemen! 
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"Tue trial of T. Jenkins Hains, the writer, for assisting 
his brother in the murder of William E. Annis was, 
because of the prominence of the parties concerned, a 
matter of considerable interest to the whole country. 
His acquittal on that charge has 
not been favorably received by the 
Marder a la Mode country at large. The American 
people are not blood-thirsty or 
revengeful folk; they are always willing to interpret 
‘‘reasonable doubt” very liberally. But when, as in 
the T. Jenkins Hains case, there was no doubt of his 
complicity, and when the usual insanity question did 
not arise, it was felt that another consideration had 
undue weight with the jury. That consideration was 
the alleged wrong-doing of the victim. In an attempt 
to justify this consideration it has been called ‘‘ The 
Unwritten Law.” It is an attempt to revive the good 
old days when every man made his own law on his 
own premises. It is a short and easy road to anarchy. 
Meanwhile, New York has lived up to its reputation 
as a community which believes in personal liberty with 
respect to the use of fire-arms. The supply of lives is 
so great in that community that their market value has 
fallen very low. You can have one any time now at 
the cost of a little inconvenience 
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N THE news that comes to us every day of the victories 
of the Anti-Saloon League, one little item of interest 
has hitherto escaped attention—the planet Mars is going 
dry. According to Professor Percival Lowell’s new 
book, Mars is an older and more 
Thirsty Mars— experienced sphere than our earth, 
: and there “‘terrestriality succeeds 
A Warning terraqueousness,” or, to put it 
unscientifically, it is drying up. 
There is, we understand, still a little snow way up at 
Mars’ North Pole, and the Martians, who are very intel- 
ligent and up-to-date, have built tremendous canals, 
each about the size of the State of California, to gently 
lead these polar waters to where they can do the most 
good. But the inevitable drying-up process is going 
on, and after a while, sooner or later, the clever little 
Martians will be no more, and thereafter the dead planet 
will roll through endless space for countless aeons 
without passengers. 

Nor is this the worst of it. If we can stretch our 
argument from Mars to this earth—and it is a very poor 
argument that will not stretch fifty million miles—the 
same thing will happen to us. “ Terrestriality will 
succeed terraqueousness,” our oceans will be lost—or 
mislaid—our fertile valleys will turn into deserts more 
thirsty than Sahara, and little by little the human race, 
besieged by dryness,. will curl up and die. 

It is well for each of us to put his house in order, for, 
if these predictions are correct, we shall all be dead, and 
this planet will be uninhabitable, in a very few billions 
of years. 

HERE Seems to be no doubt that the management of 

the United States Navy should be turned over to 
the magazine writers. These men are not only public 
spirited by temperament and profession, but since most 
of them live in New York City where they can see 
the water from their office windows, they are peculiarly 


fitted to speak on naval affairs. It was a magazine writer, 
who not so long ago, pointed out defects in the con- 

struction of our battle-ships that 
A Broadside even a board of experts was not 
of Ink able to discover. Now comes 

George Kibbe Turner, who declares 
that a navy that could annihilate ours in a couple of 
hours fighting, could be run on forty million dollars a 
year less than ours. 

The usual course has been pursued and a commission 
of naval authorities appointed to look into Mr. Turner's 
charges. 

We decided long ago that the pen is mightier than 
the sword, now we Are to know how it compares with 
a thirteen-inch gun. 
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Severat thousand young people of Cleveland, Ohio, 

under the inspiration of the Rev. W. B. Wallace, 
recently pledged themselves to undertake to live for 
two weeks as Jesus would, were He on earth. Under the 
terms of the agreement they were 
to wear no badge or other outward 
sign, but were simply to go about 
their daily affairs, performing their 
duties faithfully, and refusing to 
be a party to any action which they felt would not be 
sanctioned by the Founder of their religion. 

The reports brought in at the end of the two weeks 
were varied and interesting. Many had kept the faith; 
others had fallen by the hard and stony wayside of 
Cleveland’s market-place. As the Great Teacher was 
never engaged in mercantile pursuits, there was a lack 
of precedent in individual cases, which made it difficult 
for these aspirants after the ideal to know what to do. 

The chief difficulty was, that these men and women, 
being young, were for the most part employees and 
hence not free to conduct themselves as they pleased 
during business hours. The young stenographer, for 
example, who refused to typewrite a letter to a liquor 
dealer, found herself forced to choose between her 
duty, as she conceived it, and her job. 

The experiment is an interesting one, and will be 
continued. If it results in raising the business ideals of 
the community ever so little, it will serve a useful 
purpose. If it does nothing else, it may show what a 
wide discrepancy exists between Christ’s teachings and 
business affairs as they are conducted to-day. 
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Christianity in 
Cleveland 





LATTER-DAY 
PATRIOTS 


IV. James 
Schoolcraft 
Sherman 

His private life has been 


above reproach. He was 
in private life afew minutes 


in 1883. 
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[F THeopore Roosevett had deliberately planned to 

depart from his office in a blaze of popular glory, it 
is doubtful whether he could have hit upon a better 
method than that of securing the hostility of Congress. 
We do not say that the President 
did so plan; we only know that 
the Roosevelt nature abhors an 
anticlimax. 

When the representatives in 
Congress assembled refused to accept the President’s 
‘Secret Service” message, they started the first open 
conflict between the Capitol and the White House 
that has been waged since the days of Grover Cleveland. 
The ‘‘ Congressional Record” began to sound like the 
deliberative proceedings of the Teamster’s Union. When 
the cruel war was over, not a sign of vegetation was 
left in Pennsylvania Avenue, and Capitol Hill was 
strewn with damaged reputations. 

It looks now as though the President, backed by an 
army of citizens bearing typewriters, had permanently 
silenced the legislative guns. Tillman in the Senate 
wildly brandished his pitchfork in defense of his repu- 
tation, and ended by protesting that he was almost an 
honest man. Both houses evinced a blushing modesty 
about self-investigation that was ominous in its elo- 
quence. 

The people are coming to realize that, so long as the 
two branches of Congress are controlled by the clique 
which now dominates them, they can not represent the 
people’s interests. For the most part, the citizens sub- 
scribe cheerfully to Mercutio’s sentiment, ‘‘A plague o’ 
both your houses.” And among the admirers of the 
amazingly popular President, there are not a few who 
love him most for the enemies he has made. 


Strenuous to 
the End 
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Andrews Locomotive Boiler 
saves 4 to'4 your 
Puel—Why? 
We are 
prepared to 
oreve it by 

60 Days’ 
Free Trial. 
Guaranteed 
by a Bond. 
Sold factory 
to user. 


Send plan or sketch of your house for 
exact estimates free. Our price in- 
cludes best Radiators, p pes cut to fit, 
valves, tittings, gold bronze and either 
Andrews steel or cast iron boiler, as 
preferred; everything complete, ready 
tor erection with diagrams and direc- 
tions 80 any man handy with tools-can 
erect. Andrews Regurgitating Safety 
Valve system of circulation and group 
system of piping makes hottest radia- 
tors (100 ft. of Andrews System does 
the work of 150 ft. by others). 


Thermostat 520 


Controls the fire by automatically operating 
the dampers and check drafts, keeping an 
even temperature (70 degrees or any point 
desired). Saves fuel by checking combus- 
tion when the desired temperature is 
reached; put on any heating plant without 
defacing the walls. You fill up the fire and 
shake down the ashes morning and evening, 
the Andrews Control does the rest. Sold 
separately for $20. Send for booklet. 


Takes the place of city wa- 
ter, and makes possible all 
the comfort of a city home 


reduces insurance 

rates. System includes 

$25-gallon tank. built of 60 000-pound tensile strength 

steel, tested to an air pressure of 100 lbs.; double act- 

ing air and water, brass-line force pump, with all 

trinmings including pressure gauges, ipe and 

fittings to connect pump tank, with complete plans 

and details for erection, All pipe is cut to fit. Esti- 
mates free, 


PLUMBING 


This price includes complete Bathroom, Kitchen 
and Laundry Outfits, best guaranteed material ; white 
reelain enamel Bath Tub, $120 

Lavatory, Low-iown Closet, ~ 
Enamel Kitchen Sink, Gal- 
vanized Range Boiler, 2-com- 
partment Laundry Tray, with 
all pipe and fittings, traps, 
soil pipe, everything complete 
with plans and directions so 
any handy man can put it into 
yvur house. 

Sewage Disposal, $100 
Requires practically no atten- 
tion and takes the piace of city 
sewers, suitable for country 
homes, factories, schools, etc. 
Approved by sanitary author- 
ities. Send for catalog with 
complete descriptions, 


BiG BUILDINGS 


We solicit complete contracts for heating large build- 
ings. We design, manufacture and erect. We havea 
large force of rellable mechanics sent everywhere to 
install high pressure or vacuum steam heating, hot 
blast ventilating, large hot water forced circulation 
heating plants, etc. 

Send for our 72-page Book on Hot Water, Steam and Hot 
Air Heating, Plumbing, Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, 
. 300 illustrations. It is free for the names of two other 
parties going to buy hot water or other Systems, We 
acl! direct Factory to User. 


ANDREWS HEATING(O 


1074 Marine Bidg., Chicago 
~ Neated by Andrews System gn 
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BY EVERY TEST! 


By eye test; by erasure test; 
by mechanical test; by the 
tests of strength and use 


COUPON 
BOND 


makes good its reputa- 
tion as the best-made 
bond for business. use. 








GOVPON BOND has a right to serve you— 
because it proves in use every claim made 


for it. Using it, you have the satisfaction of 


knowing that your business letter-head bears 


the water-mark of the best bond paper 


possible to manufacture. 


Write us on your letter-head for samples 
of this superb paper in all colors. With 
these we will send you a ‘‘ Just Remem- 
ber’’ pad for your daily memos., and 
if you wish, samples of ‘‘ Old Berkshire 
Text,’’ an extremely beautiful paper for 
fine booklet work. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers 

of Writing, Book and 

Cover,and Other Papers 
29 Mills 


HOLYOKE, - - MASS. 

















Beautify Your Home With 
Trees and Shrub 






I have over fifty million trees, all nursery grown. New, 
highly colored, large size evergreens a specialty. My 
beautifully illustrated catalog describes evergreens, forest, 
fruit and shade trees, shrubs, vines, roses, etc. It is a mine 
of information on tree planting and growing. Catalog 
and bargain sheet free. Address 


D. HILL, Dundee Nurseries, Box 206, Dundee, Ill. 














Why Pay Any Dealer $18? 


We ship in complete sections 3 | to 
fasten and stain—all quartered oak. You 
save over half on 


Write today for free catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL MFG. GO. 
328 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


No. 306 Library 
Table. Top 22x36in. 








The “CADO” Fountain Pencil 


Patented Requires no sharpening, has 
no inetal parts and 10c 
The LEAD is nothing to get out 
adjustable in a neat of order. 
fountain-pen like holder. 
Ask your stationer for it or send 
us 10 cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MPG. CO., 238 W. 23d St., New York 
















MAKE $25.00 A WEEK 


and upwards in SPARE TIME collecting from a few peanut 
and gum machines. We start - Particulars for stamp. 
THE PRESS CO., x 224, Elmira, N. Y. 


"Two Cents 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
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(Concress has been putting its mind to work on the 

proposal that the President’s salary be increased 
from fifty thousand dollars to one hundred thousand 
dollars, and that the compensation of the Vice-President, 
Speaker, and Supreme Court Judges 
be raised proportionately. There is 
an audible feeling that these officials 
of ours are in a way almost as im- 
portant as presidents of railways 
and that they ought to be paid accordingly. 

Among the provisions of the bill introduced was the 
proposition that the Vice-President and the Speaker of 
the House be allowed five thousand dollars per year 
each for the maintenance of a horse and carriage. Now 
we would be the last to protest against buying a horse 
for ‘‘Uncle Joe” Cannon. The street-cars of Washing- 
ton are not all they should be; and the walking is often 
bad. But we do protest against the unjust discrimina- 
tion represented in this bill. As an improvement there- 
on we suggest the following Graduated Animal Act: 

That the President be given a tame elephant, and that 
there be a horse for the Speaker of the House, a cat for 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, a dog for the 
Sergeant-at Arms, and a pair of white rabbits for every 
member of Congress. Thus we slide down the zoolog- 
ical plane until we end by giving the Vice-President a 
canary. If we are going into the tame-animal business 
why not do it right ? 


A Horse for 
“Uncle Joe”’ 
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ExT year, 1910, Uncle Sam is going to stand up and 
be counted He is not afraid of the count. He 
knows his family has grown at a healthy rate, and busi- 
ness,. despite the recent setback, is in as good shape as 
could have been expected. He is 
a little ashamed of a few of his 
unregenerate sons, whom he has 
“trusted,” but to know what to 
do with these trusts, he must get 
knowledge, and knowledge to-day means statistics, and 
statistics mean a census. 

But a census, a real census, is exactly what the Con- 
gress of the United States does not intend Uncle Sam 
to have. Congress believes that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing—especially dangerous to Congress- 
men—and besides it is better that the representatives of 
the people have a little patronage to dispose of than 
that Uncle Sam have the knowledge and statistics that 
he needs in his business. And so, though the President 
asks that the census be put in charge of competent men, 
qualified for this work by competitive civil service ex- 
amination, Congress shakes its head and says no. The 
President has vetoed the objectionable bill passed by 
Congress and the matter may go over to the next session. 


The Census 
and the Congress 


"Tue awful tragedy of Calabria and Sicily has stirred 

to its depths the great sympathetic soul of the 
world. From England and France, from Germany, 
America, and far-off Japan, have come condolences and 
sympathy, and, what is even more 
important, money, foods, and 
medicines. Warships have been 
sent upon errands of mercy, diplo- 
mats have ceased ‘‘to lie abroad 
for their countries,”’ and all humanity has awakened to 
the sense that before Nature and God all men are one 
and all are brothers. 

First in charity and sympathy has been our own 
America. Congress immediately responded to the 
President’s request for eight hundred thousand dollars, 
and the contributions of private individuals soon 
swelled our gift to two million, five hundred thousand 
dollars. The heart of the country, as always in emer- 
gencies, beats true. 

But it is a curious thing that all humanity should 
feel as one in the face of a visitation of nature, and yet 
remain callous to the equally poignant misery lying 
nearer. Perhaps the time will come when we shall 
feel more keenly, not only the sufferings of those who 
are crushed by earthquakes, fires, and other elemental 
forces, but equally the miseries of those who are vic- 
tims of poverty, ignorance, disease, and industrial acci- 
dent. Perhaps in no far-distant future all men will 
be brothers in a sense undreamed of to-day, and no 
man will sleep when in all the world some other man 
is without a bed, and no man will eat when in all the 
world some other man or woman or child hungers. 
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The Oneness 
of Man 


HE American is the freest giver in the world. 
Whether it is an earthquake or fire or a famine, or 
merely a new school or church or asylum, the Ameri- 
can’s hand goes to his pocket. Last year, according to 
a recent report, our people rich 
and moderately well-to-do gave 
ninety million dollars for public 
purposes. Forty million of this 
went to charity, thirty-six million 
to education, and four and a half 
million to religion. In one sense it was all religion, all 
education, all charity. 
It is very fine; it speaks well for the public sense of 
the moneyed American. But the whole sum is small; 
not over one dollar per inhabitant, or two cents a week 


Ninety Million 
Dollars versus 


for each American. Moreover, most of this money 
should have been spent, and some day will be spent, 
by the country as a whole, and not by individuals; by 
America, and not by Americans. Some day, we hope, 
it will not be necessary to pay a dollar for charity, and 
the United States as a nation of States will spend so 
many hundreds of millions for education that private 
gifts will be unnecessary and rather an impertinence. 

In the meantime, for what we are about to receive 
from wealthy Americans in money not immoderately 
tainted, let us be duly grateful. 


[™micrants and panics never come together, and so 

last year, according to the report of the Commissioner 
of Immigration just issued, only 783,000 Europeans sold 
their little belongings and migrated to the New World. 
They were poor people—very 
poor—and not a few had a hard 
time convincing the authorities 
that they would not become 
a public burden. But many a 
mickle becomes a muckle, and together they brought 
over with them in their red handkerchiefs eighteen mil- 
lion dollars. 

It is quite a tidy sum—enough to buy a county in 
some States, and an acre in others. But there are 
clever statisticians who calculate that Europe’s yearly 
gift is far greater than this eighteen millions. A man, 
they say, is worth what it costs to raise him from baby- 
hood; it would cost us a thousand dollars or more 
to rear and educate a full-fledged citizen, and so, if 
Europe sends us a million-odd people—men, women, 
and children—her gift to us in human material is any- 
where from five hundred million to one billion dollars 
annually. 

It is a very interesting calculation, perhaps true, per- 
haps not, depending on whether the imported citizen is 
as good as the home-grown article, and on whether we 
need him. But one thing remains clear if this calcula- 
tion is correct (and perhaps if it is not), and that is, 
that with this enormous incoming wealth we can well 
afford to lose one or two William Waldorf Astors and 
even to gain one or two Boni de Castellanes every 
year. 


Uncle Sam Gets 
a Present 


"Tue great West wants postal savings-banks with a 

but—and the great West is right. The West be- 
lieves that any man ought to be allowed to drop his 
nickel or his ten-dollar gold piece into the Govern- 
ment slot and to get his two 
per cent. interest on it. But the 
West wants the money invested 
in each case in the local national 
banks, instead of being freighted 
to New York and used in shear- 
ing the lambs on Wall Street. 

The West may be prejudiced, but it does not like 
Wall Street. It does not like the light-fingered confra- 
ternity of speculative gentlemen who take your mone 
and say, ‘‘ Now you see it and now you don’t.” Wall 
Street is an affliction, even though a necessary one; but 
the great mass of Americans would rather have a dol- 
lar in their own hands than two in the hands of these 
financiers. As for the West, it would rather bury 
its money in the back yard or put it in an old stock- 
ing than have it confided to the gentle trust-makers. 

It is up to the law-makers to put a proviso in the 
Postal Savings-Bank Law as passed, arranging for the 
deposit of all moneys in the national banks of the 
neighborhoods where collected. 


The West and 
the Postal 
Savings-Banks 


HE recommendation of President Roosevelt, that 
Congress appropriate twenty thousand dollars for 
a commission to Liberia, ‘‘ to examine into the situation 
and report recommendations” as to the best manner for 
the United States to help that re- 
public ‘‘under the present critical 
circumstances,” draws attention 
anew to this earliest and most 
unfortunate of American colonies. 
It was in 1819 that the American Government, anxious 
to blot out the slave trade and to make reparation to 
the slaves, joined with various philanthropic and mis- 
sionary societies to form in Africa the free negro 
republic of Liberia. There were men who dreamed 
dreams of a wonderful future for the new nation. The 
negroes of America would return to Africa; they would 
increase and multiply and would spread the Christian 
religions and free republican institutions throughout 
the Dark Continent. 

Ninety years have passed and the dream is shattered. 
The negroes of America have remained in America; 
Liberia has languished. To-day, in all the vast terri- 
tory, larger than that of Ohio, there are but fifty thou- 
sand civilized negroes, shut off from civilization. 
Surrounded by a million and a half barbarians, un- 
learned in political and financial methods, uninspired 
by the earlier ideals that sent their great-grandfathers to 
Africa, these people turn to America for assistance. It 
is only right and proper that they should do so, and it 
is but just that the American republic extend its help- 
ing hand to its earliest colony. 


The Fate of an 
American Colony 
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Ince January the first of this year, the British Govern- 

ment has been paying a pension to every man and 
woman above the age of seventy who has an income 
of less than one hundred and fifty-five dollars a year 
and is not in receipt of poor relief. 

This is a big step forward in the 
spread of humanity over the earth. 
The old had begun to feel out of 
place in this humming, hustling, 
strenuous world of young men. Thrown out of their 
positions they had drifted into life of casual work, of 
insufficient pay, of worry, and then into the awful 
abyss of pauperism. 

It is a disgrace to any nation when old men and old 
women who have led laborious and decent lives are 
thrown upon the almshouse, or are left starving and 
shivering outside the gates. The laborer who has toiled 
for fifty years is worthy of his hire, and a nation must 
honor its fathers and mothers that its days may ve long 
in the land. 

England for centuries had not held in honor her 
fathers and mothers. She had supported her helpless 
old people in her workhouses; but only indirectly, 
grudgingly, and unscientifically. Across the North Sea 
was Germany, who supported her aged poor directly 
and gladly and scientifically. And Germany prospered. 
Other nations followed Germany’s example, and now 
England too has endowed her aged, and honored her 
fathers and her mothers. 

The tight little island has not been the first country 
to do justice to her old and she will not be the last. 


Being Paid for 
Getting Old 


When in 1898 Uncle Sam invited the King of Spain to 

evacuate Cuba, and the King of Spain, after a few 
brief conferences with the land and naval forces of the 
United States, decided to accept the invitation, a howl 
of rage arose from the cynics of 
the whole world. ‘‘ The American 
hog will gobble up Cuba,” they 
cried, and they predicted that the 
last state of the unhappy island would be worse than 
the first. 

The cynics, hoping for the worst, were disappointed. 
Uncle Sam, acting on the square, withdrew as soon as 
his sense of the proprieties permitted. But when a few 
years ago Cuba got into an electioneering snarl, and the 
big policeman had to be called in again, the cynics had 
another inning. ‘‘Not only is Uncle Sam a hog,” 
they cried, ‘‘but he is also a hypocrite. Poor little 
Cuba is dead.” 

Well, poor little Cuba is not dead. The Americans 
have withdrawn, the elections have been held again, 
and Cuba is as free and independent as ever—perhaps 
a little more free and independent than is good for her. 
She is being freed so often that she is getting a sort of 
reputation that was enjoyed by the prisoner at the bar 
who boasted to twelve of his peers that he had been 
acquitted of picking pockets on nine different occasions. 

Cuba needs a good lesson in electioneering and pol- 
itics. She must learn that buying elections is in the 
long run cheaper than fighting for them with revolvers 
and machetes, and that, instead of poisoning the man 
who votes against you, it is much better to count him 
out. With these few approved political maxims, Cuba 
may be trusted to work out her destinies alone. 


Cuba Libre 
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ANY years ago the French abolished capital punish- 

ment, and humanitarians the world over rejoiced. 
Now the French, whether of necessity or not, have 
taken a step backward, and by a recent law, reestab- 
lished the guillotine and public 
executions. 

On January 11, the first execu- 
tion took place in Bethune under 
the new old law. The scene, when 
thousands of brutal men assembled to make a holiday of 
the execution of four of their fellow beings, was too hor- 
tible to describe. The victims had been guilty of a series 
of atrocious crimes, including robberies, assaults, tortures, 
and murders. But cruel and horrible as had been their 
crimes, their punishment was even more cruel and 
more horrible. All night long a sodden, drunken, vin- 
dictive, blood-thirsty mob waited at the place of ex- 
ecution. and hour after hour brought in new morbid 
and brutal crowds, on foot ::1 wagons, and by train. 
Despite a soaking rain, the dense files of men, debased 
by an inconquerable blood-lust, stood in the dark out- 
side the somber prison wall, and amid coarse jests and 
loathsome ribaldry reveled in the gruesome scene that 
was to come. Then, as the cavalry forced a way 
through the crowd for the executioners, and the prisoners 
mad with terror were dragged to the fatal guillotine, 


Back to the 
Guillotine 


the savage crowd roared out salvos of bravo to the 
public executioner, the ‘‘ Monsieur de Paris.” 

Some of the men in that brutal mob were fathers of 
families, some in their sane moments were good men, 
and law-abiding citizens. If this be true, the sooner 
should the French abolish public executions, if not all 
executions whatsoever. 


For thousands of years man has slowly striven up- 

ward toward light and goodness and gentleness. 
Men have died with a peaceful resignation that other 
men might live a purer life. And generation by genera- 
tion, slow succeeding century by 
century, the path has led upward, 
slowly upward, toward the hu- 
manization of man. 

But the beast is not yet dead, as 
the mob of Bethune and the cowardly cruel ‘‘ official” 
murderers of St. Petersburg show us. Within the glove 
of the civilized man is still the crooked claw of the 
savage. Still, though it takes many thousands of 
years to kill the tenacious, ferocious, million-year-old 
beast in our hearts, the beast will be killed and peace 
and good will and gentleness will reign on the earth. 


The Beast 
in Man 


IRMINGHAM, England, has just issued a blue book, and 

the blue book adds to our respect for Birmingham, 

England. About twenty-five years ago there was a 

vile slum in Birmingham. It was no viler than slums 

in New York and Chicago and 

ae St. Louis; but it was as vile as a 

How Birmingham small and inexperienced city could 
Made Virtue pay make it. : 

Now Birmingham was a virtu- 
ous city, and it did not like slums where vice was ram- 
pant and children sickened, and grown-ups drank and 
fought and died. So sirmingham bought the forty-one 
acres, borrowing nine million dollars to do it, and razed 
the slums to the ground. But though on virtue she 
was bent, the city had a frugal mind. She rented out 
the ground on seventy-five year leases, on the condi- 
tion that at the end of that time both the ground itself 
and the office buildings erected on it should return free 
of cost to the city. 

Birmingham has made virtue pay. Already the 
annual rent almost covers the interest and sinking-fund 
on the nine millions. The slums are gone, the former 
slum-dwellers are living in more sanitary houses, and, 
in another fifty years, the city will own its forty-one 
acres of immensely valuable land covered with beauti- 
ful buildings. As a financier, landlord, and housewife, 
all respect to Birmingham, England. 


]™ vsev to be believed that if the world were round 
the people on the other side would have to stand on 
their heads. There are many respectable folk to-day 
who think that the New-Zealanders, who scrape along 
at the antipodes, are, at least in a 
: olitical sense, standing on their 
Democracy ~ the tor It is claimed that there is 
Midget Dominion too much democracy in New Zea- 
land. 

New Zealand, from some points of view, is an insig- 
nificant place. You could settle its whole population 
in Philadelphia—if the Philadelphians would move 
away—and have enough houses left to quarter the 
whole British army. It is rightly called the Midget 
Dominion. Yet the story of its last sixteen years of 
democracy recalled by a recent victory of the most pro- 
gressive elements at the polls brings New Zealand into 
the first ranks of the advanced nations. Sixteen years 
ago the country was on the verge of ruin, its credit 
was gone, and the Government and people were 
about willing to put up the shutters. Then a progres- 
sive ministry came in. The new government bought 
the big barren estates and sold or leased them as 
fertile little farms to thousands of enérgetic settlers. 
When the new settlers were exploited by loan sharks, 
the Government went into the banking business and 
loaned money cheaply; when the railroads charged 
exorbitant rates, the Government acquired the railroads; 
when the little country was ravaged by strikes, the 
Government, democratically elected, decreed fair rates 
of wages, fair hours of labor, and fair conditions of 
work. It was all ne wand strange, and every one pre- 
dicted that the experiment would fail. But the experi- 
ment has not failed, and, if the vote of a few months 
ago means anything, it means that in the opinion of 
the people of New Zealand it is not going to fail. 

There are some who say that a New-Zealander stand- 
ing on his head is a better law-maker than am Ameri- 
can right side up. 
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Banish Darning 


It required 31 years of hosiery making ex- 
perience to make Holeproof Hosiery a suc¢ess. 

Last year we sold over 3,000,000 pairs. 

You can save all the darning if the whole 
family wears them. 


In each box of six pairs is this guarantee: 
“If any or all of these hose come to holes or 
need darning within six months from date of 
purchase we will replace them free.” 

Simply get your people totry them. They'll 
wear them always thereafter. 


One of your weekly cares is then banished 
once and forever. 


Dre Your Hote Unsure? 


The genuine are sold in your town. On request 
we will direct you to the right store, or will ship 
direct, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. 
Ask for the book * How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
278 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Me- 
dium and light weight. Black, light and 
dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, and 
black with white feet. Sizes, 944 to 12. 
Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. 
All one color or assorted, as desired. 

HMoleproof Sox (extra light 
weight) — Made entirely of Sea Island 
cotton. 6 pairs, $2.00. 

Holeproof Lustre Sox— pairs, $3. 
Finished like silk. Extra light weight. 
Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, and 
pearl gray. Sizes, 9 2. 

Holeproof Stockings for Women — 6 pairs, $2. 
Medium weight. Black, tan, and black with white feet. 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Lustre Stockings for Women— pairs, 
$3. Finished like silk. Extra lightweight. Tan and black. 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boy’s Holeproof Stockings—é pairs, $3. Black and 
tan. Specially reinforced knee, heeland toe. Sizes, 5 to 11. 

Misses’ Uolepreof Stockings— 6 pairs, $3. Black 
and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and toe. Sizes, 
5 to 9. ese are the best children’s hose made today. 




































BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT—SAVE % 


Anyone can put together my knock-down boats or build 
a boat from my paper patterns. If you want to know 


how it can be done It shows 100 new 
Send for my 1909 models 
Catalog today Today there are 
I can supply you more boats built by 
with the frame work inexperiencéd ama- 
for your boat, teurs using my sys- 
shaped, machined, tem, than by all the 
every piece is fitted boat factories. 
and ready to put to- 


gether, for less]! 


absolutely I can save you(1)the 
that you will be perfect- 


’ boat builder's profit; 
money than most | ty satisted with every- (2), labor expense; (3), 


lumber dealers big selling expense; 
charge for suitable | ve instantly refunded. | (4), 7% of the freight. 
rough lumber. C. C. Brooks. | Figure it out yourself, 
Icansave you Put the K. D. Seetions Every piece is of 
two-thirds on Together Yourself selected solid oak, 


high grade massive, 
Mission fur- simple, 
niture ship- and “* 
dk “ : —s 1 ways in 
ped knock- As you receive it—with aot a 


down in sec- cushions. Just six joints 

. P . taste, of a si 
tions, not in to put togetke., applythat ne vee 
pieces. the stain and it is done. changes. 





c.c.B 8, Pres.. S MFG. CO, 
3203 Ship Street, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. Est. 1901. 
Originators of the Knock-Down System of Boat Building and Home Furnishing 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ** SUCCESS MAGAZINE "’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 139 
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To fest your taste 
pureffavana filled 
\Gidar forlwo Cents 


Panetela Shape 
NOT a Stogie 
4% Inches Long 
Pure Havana Filled 
Two Cents 
Is there any other tobacco grown 
that can even approach the rich, 
full, delicious flavor genuine, 
pure Havana! You know that 
taste—that indefinable, unap- 
proachable Havana taste! 
Among the millions of cigars sold 
there is so much GROSS MISREP- 
RESENTATION about HAVANA. 
Fyne y=) we poe ~~ 
ng our pure Vv. 
Gloria TO TE ST. ar » 
In the ible of our Yara Specials 
(higher riced}: in which every yar- 
ticle of the filler is grown in and im- 
ported from Cuba, there are Havana 
Cuttings. From these is made our 
Santa Gloria withaclean, well cured 
York Statewrapper. Noscraps. No 
dust. Just the wrapper and pure 
Havana, exact size of illustration. 
Rolled by experts — in an immac- 
ulately clean, airy, sanitary factory 
—a factory mew § bears the closest 
inspection of the public—ev — 
—towhom it is open the year ’roun 
Box of 50 Santa Glorias for 
$1.00 Prepaid Everywhere 
Santa Gloria is a quickly rolled cigar — 
notexpensively finished — not a rough stogie. 
Just like the illustration. But for smoke— 
a genuine, pure Havana smoke— you can't 
approach Santa Gloria anywhere in price. 
We guarantee, absolutely, to refund your 
purchase price (no matter where you buy 
them —from your dealer or us) if a single 
Santa Gloria is ever found different from 
our representation. 
Ask your dealer for Santa @! 
about our standing in the tobacco world. 

, send a d bill to us direct 
box of 50, prepaid. State ooler wanted. 
R.& & W. JENKINSON CO. 

(49th year— 600 employees) 
"1157 Liberty Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


You Can Dress Well- 
On *12° AWeek. 


MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 
MADE TO ORDER after latest 
NEW YORK DESIGNS 
We will trust any honest man anywhere. We guarantees 
perfect fit. Send for our samples and book of latest New 
York fashions free. 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., 
(INCORPORATED) 
America’s Largest and Leading Merchant Taflors. 
239 Broadway, through to No.1 Park Pl., N.Y. City 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 


ON CREDIT BY MAIL 











How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength and 
Endurance 


Send for my 64-page illustrated book 
Lung and Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise ever pub- 
lished on the vital subject of deep 
Breathing. Correct and _ Incorrect 
Breathing clearly described with dia- 
grams and illustrations. 

The information given in, this book 
has led thousands into the correct 
path to health and strength... Over 
200,000 already sold. Sent on receipt 
of 10c. (stamps orcoin), Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
Respiratory Specialist, 
1662 Terminal Bld.,103 Park Av.,NewYork 


Send for Our Free Boat Book 


Do not think of buying a launch until you see it. 
Learn how ‘you 
can get this, 
$200.00, 16-foot 
complete launch 
with a Gile 24 
. H. P. guaranteed 
and self-starting engine, for $121.00. - 


The launch sensation of the year. . Engines re- 
sult of 30 years’ experience, 24% :to iu. 
Weedless propeller and ru Speed, 9 miles 
per hour. _|mmediate shipment. 
to-day will bring a book you n 

C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE COMPANY, 
503 Washington Street, Greenville. Mich. * 
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N THESE twentieth century days, when even the very 

young tell you that marriage is a failure, and that 
it is better for the bachelor maid to bear the ills she has 
than fly to others that she knows not of, it is reassuring 
to read a statistical report on mar- 
riage and divorce, just issued by 
the Census Department. It seems 
that Uncle Sam became interested 
in this marriage question, and sent 
his patient census enumerators to all the tying-up 
places in the country to find out what they could. 
The results are.astounding. During the last twenty 
vears, almost twenty-six million bridegrooms and brides 
walked up to the altar—thirteen million handsome 
swains with thirteen million blushing brides on theii 
arm. The American is a marrying man, much more 
than is the Englishman, the Frenchman, the German, 
the Russian, the Austrian, the Italian, the Spaniard, 
the Swede, or in fact than any European except the 
Hungarian. And the habit is growing on the American, 
so much so that every single man and maid in the 
country has a better chance of marrying than had his 
father or her mother. 


The Marrying 
American 


Te, figures on divorce are not such pleasant reading, 
because they show us that the American’ s attitude 
toward a wife is ‘‘easy come, easy go.” During the 
last twenty years, there were a round million of couples 
who decided to return to a state 
of single blessedness, or at least to 
change partners. Of the latter 
class, the divorcees who try it 
again, we can only quote Dr. 
“It is the triumph of hope over 


Forty Years 
of Divorce 


Johnson’s words, 
experience.” 

Whether we like it or dislike it, this divorce business 
is a serious matter. Forty years ago there were only 
ten thousand matrimonial break-ups a year; to-day 
there are over seventy thousand. At the present rate 
of increase there will be more divorces than marriages 
by 1960, and in the year two thousand there will not 
remain one solitary undivorced married couple. 


_> _> 


HE husband seems to be the one to blame. Two- 

thirds of all divorce suits are instituted by the wife, 
and the thousands of allegations against the worse half 
of cruelty, desertion, drunkenness, and forgetfulness of 
matrimonial obligations make us 
wonder why it is that married men 
make such poor husbands. It 
takes the lady a longer time to get 
tid of a husband than to accept 
him, and on the average the divorce occurs just about 
ten years after the man and wife were joined until death 
should them part. Usually when it comes to a divorce 
both parties are willing, and in five-sixths of the cases 
there is no contest. Nine thousand husbands asked 
for alimony, and most of them got it, and six proud- 
spirited. gentlemen secured divorces from their wives 
because these better halves had failed to provide. 


Alimony for 
Gentlemen 


_ ad 


onoress has been asked this year for an appropriation 
of three thousand dollars for the employment of an 
expert in. the welfare of children. It was hoped by 
those who made the request that this modest beginning 
‘ would. lead to an efficient bureau 
of the Department of the Interior 
which would eventually deal with 
a wide range of questions affecting 
school children. 

In support of this request a Nebraska woman wrote 
that her husband was engaged in raising hogs while she 
was trying to raise a boy. Her husband, she said, had 
no difficulty in getting efficient and expensive aid ‘from 
the Government in his hog-raising pursuits, but she had 
to struggle along in her own way with the boy ques- 
tion. With a pardonable mother’s prejudice, she 
argued that the welfare of her boy seemed almost as 
important as the health and happiness of her husband’s 
hogs. 

Upon first thought three thousand dollars does not 
seem an extravagant allowance for twenty million 
children, but the argument did not impress the massive 
intellects at Washington. No doubt they were actua- 
ted by that wise spirit of economy which led them, a 
short time ago, to refuse our own City of Washington 
fifteen thousand dollars for children’s playgrounds. At 
any, rate we have-with us the consoling thought that 
the coming,,generation.of* personally conducted hogs 
willbe the envy of the world. 


Hogs and 
Children 


L'scoty’s Birthday has come and gone. Before these 
lines reach the reader, a hundred years will have 
elapsed since the birth of that great American. Edgar 
Allan Poe, had he lived, would also have been a hundred 
years old, and during this year 
we celebrate the centenaries of 
Charles Darwih, Alfred Tennyson, 
Edward Fitzgerald, and William 
Ewart Gladstone, all born in 1809. 
During the twelve months of this year, 1909, some 
three million or more babies will be born in the United 
States and Great Britain. They will be born in man- 
sions and hovels, in three-room flats and lonely farm- 
houses, in log cabins, as was Abraham Lincoln, per- 
haps in stables, as was the Babe of Nazareth. They 
will be one crying, puling, indiscriminate mass of 
babyhood, yet with all the potentialities of all the 
human race. In the year 2009, which of these babies 
will be celebrated, as to-day we celebrate Poe, and 
Darwin, and Tennyson, and Fitzgerald, and Gladstone, 
and Abraham Lincoln ? 
We shall be glad to have this question answered, but 
replies from fond parents will be disregarded as likely 
to be prejudiced and unreliable. 


The Babies 
of 1909 


T a recent public debate in New -York City, two 
~~; well-known women discussed the question ‘‘Are 
women supported by their husbands?” Is the husband, 
in other words, the original easy mark who generously 
provides meal tickets and sealskin 
coats to a permanent guest he calls 
his wife, or is he only the silent 
partner in a mutually advantageous 
business concern called a family? 
By common consent no attention 
was paid to those establishments to which one or both 
parties contribute safe-deposit vaults full of gilt-edged 
securities, nor to those international arrangements in 
which hubby provides the nobility and wifey pays the 
rent. The argument had only to do with the common 
or garden variety of home to which the husband brings 
the envelope on Saturday night and where he finds 
supper ready. The married lady who took the affirma- 
tive declared that the wife, economically considered, is 
a poor investment and receives more than the market 
rate for household work. The negative, aspinster, put 
up a strong plea that the lady of the house, whether 
she alone performs the simple household tasks or at- 
tempts the far more difficult feat of persuading some 
one else to do them, contributes her equal share to the 
maintenance of the family. 

This debate consisted of airing before a large and 
intelligent audience a question that has been confined 
heretofore to the sacred privacy of the home. A mil- 
lion hard-working husbands have said: 

‘“While | slave from morning to night, you do 
nothing but spend money.” 

To which a million wives have retorted courteously 
but firmly: 

‘*It’s all very well for you to sit all day in your com- 
fortable office. I’d like to see you try to run this house 
for just one day.” 

And in spite of these million-and-one discussions, the 
question is still unsettled. 


Are Women 
Supported by 
Their Husbands 


‘Hose who expected the incoming administration jo 
be a second edition of the one just about to close 
have already sustained several severe shocks. It has 
been evident for some months that golf and not tennis 
will be the fundamental princi- 
ple of our Government for the next 
four years. It seems fairly certain 
now that the Billy Possum and 
not the Teddy Bear will be our 
national emblem. And now comes the bitterest blow 
of all: the spinster, and not the mother of a large and 
noisy household, is to be the American ideal. 

In one of his Southern speeches, Mr. Taft paid a 
glowing tribute to the unmarried ladies of this glorious 
land. The hope of our country, the safety of our in- 
stitutions, and the conservation of our liberties depend, 
he said, upon the spinster. 

This is not a revolt, it is a revolution. It is not a 
mere truckling to the spiuster vote; it is putting the 
seal of official approval upon race suicide. William 
Howard Taft, who promised the people to carry out 

‘my policies,” has got himself elected under false pre- 
tenses. The mantle of Theodore Roosevelt has fallen 
upon a man who worships strange new gods and con- 
ducts himself after the ways of the heathen. 


The Spinstcrs’ 
President 


SEE PAGE 139 
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SAMUEL L. Ciemens, though ostensibly a literary man, 

has always had a keen eye for business. For a gen- 
eration our foremost American humorist, like the far- 
seeing financier who puts his property in his wife’s 
name, has committed his genial crimes under the pseu- 
donym of ‘‘Mark Twain.” Now he has gone a step 
farther, and in order to protect himself and family from 
the law has had himself made into a corporation. By 
this action he has acquired the right to water stock, 
oppress widows and orphans, and be muck-raked. He 
has capitalized his funny bone. The gullible public 
may be called upon any time now to purchase shares 
in ‘‘ Mark Twain, Limited.” 


_> > 


HEODORE F. Burton has been chosen by the Ohio 

legislature to succeed Joseph B. Foraker in the Uni- 
ted States Senate. ‘‘Brother Charley” Taft thought 
some of going after the job, but gracefully gave way 
to Mr. Burton. In addition to his Christian name, 
Mr. Burton’s claims to distinction are that he had a 
long period of satisfactory service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that he was not badly beaten by Tom 
Johnson when he ran for mayor of Cleveland, and that 
he is not Foraker. 


> —_- 


BBOTT LawreNcE Lowe tt has been selected as Dr. 

Eliot’s successor as the head of the big culture and 
athletic establishment at Cambridge. He is a man of 
brilliant scholarly attainments, and in his day could do 
a very fast mile run. He is a Bostonian and seems 
amply provided with ancestors. Altogether he is ad- 
mirably fitted for what is perhaps the most influential 
position in our educational world. ~ 


=> => 


scaAR HAMMERSTEIN, impresario and owner of the 
Manhattan Opera House of New York, is a man of 
many troubles. In one brief month he has warred with 
the music-loving but money-loving public of Philadel- 
phia, submitted to dictation from one of his high-priced 
singers, and undergone a fistic encounter with two 
newspaper reporters. He says there is nothing in the 
theory that ‘‘ music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast.” 


> =_> 


ENJAMIN R. TittMAN, Senator from South Carolina, 

recently hurled his historic weapon at President 
Roosevelt as a reply to charges of fraud in connection 
with land purchase in Oregon. Tillman has been such 
a vigorous and picturesque figure in the upper house 
that his troubles, deserved or undeserved, have caused 
considerable regret. There are those who say, however, 
that that well-known implement of his will be useful 
henceforth only for the peaceful purpose of pitching 
hay. 


=> 2 


T 1s becoming almost impossible to get good, steady 
men and keep them at their work. There seems to 
be a restlessness in the air; the bricklayer of to-day 
becomes the electrician of to-morrow, and the lawyer 
of to-day the business expert of to-morrow. The 
wave has even struck Germany, where Ernest Haeckel 
has thrown yp his job. He has given up his position 
as professor of zoology at the University of Jena, which 
he has held for only forty-six years. We have always 
had a tremendous respect for this great biologist, but 
we disapprove of his changing his job. He puts forth 
the flimsy excuse that he celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday on the sixteenth of February, and that he 
wants to devote his life to a phylogenetic museum. 
Now what, pray, is a phylogenetic museum? 


=> => 


Wen the White Star Liner ‘‘ Republic ” was rammed 

by the steamer ‘‘ Florida,” John R. Binns, the 
“‘Republic’s”’ wireless operator, descended into the 
water-filled compartment of the sinking ship, recovered 
some necessary storage batteries, and repaired his dis- 
abled apparatus. With three sides of his Marconi room 
carried away, Binns worked for twelve hours sending 
out the messages that brought aid to the disabled vessel. 
His exploit was the subject of an enthusiastic address 
in the House of Representatives, but he is a popular 
hero nevertheless. 


=> => 


EORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, Of Oregon, has achieved the 
distinction of being the first man elected to the 
United States Senate by Oregon’s new primary system. 
He is a Democrat, but has been elected to the Senate 
by a strongly Republican legislature pledged at the 
primaries to vote for him. Unless the machine Repub- 
licans succeed in setting aside this vote, on some tech- 
nicality, the people’s will will prevail, and Chamberlain 
will represent Oregon in the United States Senate. 
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Victor V 


Other styles 
$10 to $300 


“Why, that is the real thing 
—you can't tell it from the 
actual human voice!” 


That’s what people say every day, upon hearing the Victor. 

And when their amazement is over they further exclaim, “I never knew the 
Victor was like that!” 

Do you know what the V7cfor is like? 


You owe it to yourself to hear it. Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor music you want to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., uv. s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 








i. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE / 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor R« 


A complete list of new Victor Records for March will be found in the March number of Munsey’s, 
Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, Current Literature and April Cosmopolitan. 













EVERWEAR Hose are in greatest 

demand—because of their 
many superior advantages. They wear better 
because they are made to wear where the wear 
comes most. They fit, feel and look better, because 


The Guaranteed Hose 
You Hear so Much About ezz2%:.°% he famous Evers proses by 


We give you a written guarantee that,6 pairs must posi- 
tively wear 6 months, They often last a year and more. 
Once you know the comfort—style—durability—and economy 
of Everwear, you will never wear any other kind, 
Buy 6 pair today and let the hose prove their goodness. Ask your 
dealer. Ifhe hasn’t them, we will send them express prepaid to any 
part of the U.S. Write for our free booklet, “An Everwear Yarn.” 
DESCRIPTIONS 
Six pair of one size in a box—solid or assorted colors 
Silk Lisle Egpytian cotton . 
. Men’s—$3.00a box. Colors,black, Men’s—$1.50 a box. Light or 
tan, champagne, burgundy, lav- medium weight. Colors, black. 
ender, London smoke, lightand black with white feet, blue,” 
dark shades of blue. gray and green, and burgundy, two’ 
green. 8 es of gra l 
« Ladies’—$3.00 a box. Light and dark.” pe ee 
weight. Colors, blackand Ladies’—$2.00a box. Colors, 
4 biack, black with white 
feet and tan. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., 


Dept. 31, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




























lufatel mb usclm dita 
the wear comes most 


SEE PAGE 139 
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BUSINESS HINTS 


“How Can I Improve My Business 
To-day?” 





A acteristic of the progressive man is that 
nproving something somewhere. He 
h f possible deterioration, and he knows 
tl :, disentegrating power of familiarity with 
with most men is that they think they 
n their business as a whole, in some mys- 
ter n order to get ahead. They do not know 
th eping everlastingly at the little improve- 
m here. It is the effort to improve little 
th business that counts. It is the gradual 
bet lution, not the great spasmodic strokes 
th z run, count most. 
ry morning with the determination to 


the day before. Resolve to leave your 
or other place of business at night with 


th ttle better condition than they were the 

Make some improvement somewhere 
eve Move your pegs a little further along or a 
litt p. You will be surprised to see the 
tra n your business within a year. 


B habit of eternally improving things, of 
jac p a little higher, making everything a little 


bett tagious. Your employees will catch the 
spirit will try to improve on each day’s work. 

rt is a perpetual inspiration to everybody 
al 1 tremendous advantage over the man 
wl tant depressant, a discourager, who kills 


ambit s criticism and harsh judgment. 
If n spur people about you to do their best 


volu u will have a powerful ally in your work. 

tto up in your office and look at it every 
Y Where can I improve my_ business 
to-d 


n who adopted this motto early in life, 

and na perpetual inspiration to him. You 
s of it upon everything he does. He 

J ae improve on his best. The result is 


th 1s developed more of his ability than any 
ot know. There are no fag-ends or half- 
fin shod jobs about him. Completeness is 
the ft | Nees everything in and around his 
pl Nothing else seems to trouble him more than a 
poor d vork or a bad job. 
a a 
[he Delusion of Bargains 

Man verchant has been ruined by buying a much 
: ger | »f goods than he wanted in order to get 
the ser discount offered on the larger order. It isa 
pret rule for a merchant to buy only what he 
believ is or can sell, and never to buy a thing 


just becat t is cheap. In fact, it is a pretty good 
lif y one, never to buy a thing just because 


rho f people keep themselves poor buying 

"* bars t auctions. In many homes we find all 

sorts zs in basement and attic, and packed away 

in box hat were bought because they were cheap, 
wer been put to any real use. 

bargain-crazy people who really spend 

consid money in a year than others similarly 

sitt ynly buy what they want, and then of 

od rhose bargain hunters never have any- 

thing t. There is nearly always some defect 

" igs they buy as ‘‘ bargains.” They are 

f to pieces, and requiring repairs, or they 
th anything else in the house. 

always buying things at auctions 

and iles, which they do not really need, do 

not w the cost mounts up ina year. They 

thinl nomy; but it is oftentimes great 


os a 


Business Manners 


WV that many of the cashiers, bookkeepers, 

tellers, corporation clerks, and people who 

serv through glass windows or across 

c ) pert and unobliging? Why is it neces- 
sary istomer feel that he is a nuisance? 

I s, clerks, and attendants in our public 

nicipal offices are proverbially curt, 


sl ppy. Though you are paying them 
thr taxes for their services, they make you 
fee re doing you a great favor by giving you 


what you and for doing what you are pay- 


ou notice the atmosphere of a business 

he lepartment store, for example. There 
T e between the feeling you have in 

1 two great establishments as that you 

ex] king with the different heads of,these 
h \e, refinement, courteousness, considera- 
tion 1 feeling of good will, permeates the 
y at You have a feeling that every em- 
place would be glad to serve you if he 
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“The Rivals” 


Thomas A. Edison 
did another wonderful 


thing lately 


AVING brought his Phonograph to a point where not 
even the most critical could ask for improvement, he 
multiplied its entertaining ability by two. 

He did this by producing a Phonograph Record that plays, 
sings, or talks twice as long as the standard Edison Records. 


He did this without increasing the size of the Record, 
making it a Record that can be used on old instruments as well 
as new. 


He did it without affecting in any way the clear, rich, 
musical tones for which Edison Records have always been famous. 


He calls this double-length Record “Amberol.”’ 


Doubtless you have heard sound reproducing instruments; /{, 
perhaps you have had it in mind to buy one; maybe you are 
uncertain as to which make to buy; but — — 
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Have You Heard 
An EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
play an Amberol Record? | 


OU can do this at the store of any Edison dealer. When 
you go, note the Amberol music, not found on any other 
record of any kind; note also the reproducing point or 

the Edison Phonograph that never wears out and never needs 
changing; the motor, that runs as silently and as evenly as an 
electric device,.and the special horn, so shaped that it gathers 
every note or spoken word and brings it out with startling fidelity. 
It is these exclusive features, vital to perfect work, that should 
claim your attention. 

Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United 
States, $12.50 to $125.00. 

Amberol Records, 50c.; regular Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 7 5c. 


One of the greatest pleasures which the Edison Phonograph affords is making 
Records at home. This can be done only with the Edison. 





Ask your dealer or write to us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 14 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
New York, 10 Fifth Ave.; London, Victoria Road, Willesden: Sydney, N.S. W., 340 Kent St.; Mexico 


City, 4a Tacuba 33; Buenos Aires, Viamonte 515; Berlin, Sud Ufer, 24-25; Paris, 42 Rue de Paradis. 
° The Edison Business Phonograph enables the stenographer to get out twice as many letters. 
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could, and is anxious to please, whether you buy or not. 
There is evidence that the employer thinks a great deal 
of the character as well as the ability of his clerks, and that 
manners and deportment are never left out of considera- 
tion in their selection.. In another house, only a few 
blocks away, you are ill atease. Carelessness, indiffer- 
ence, and chilliness pervade the place. You do not feel 
at home. There is a lack of harmony, a sense of an- 
tagonism in the atmosphere. The employees make you 
feel that they are doing you a favor in letting you see the 
goods, or giving you the opportunity to purchase them 
with your money. 

The man who thinks he is going to make a fortune 
without considering the man at the other end of the 
bargain is very short-sighted. In the long run -the 
customer's best good is the seller's best good also; 
and, other things equal, the man succeeds best who 
satisfies his customers best and whose customers not 
only come back, but always bring others with them. 

Merchants sometimes lose some of their best cus- 
tomers because of the insolence of a clerk. It is use- 
less to say that the proprietor knows nothing about 
this; that it was not his fault. The fact remains that 
people prefer to go where they are treated courteously, 
kindly, and with consideration. 

Great business houses find that it is impossible to 
carry on extensive trade without the practise of 
courtesy; and they vie with one another in securing 
the kindliest, the most affable, and most obliging em- 
ployees possible in all departments. They look upon 
their employees as ambassadors representing them in 
their business. They know that they can not afford to 
have their interests jeopardized by objectionable, indif- 
ferent clerks. They know that it will not pay to build 
attractive stores, to advertise and display their goods, 
to do everything possible to bring customers to them, 
and then have them turned away by disagreeable, 
repellent clerks. They know that a clerk that will 
attract trade will not cost any more, and is worth ten 
times as much as one who drives customers away. 

To-day our large business houses make a great point 
of accommodating customers, of obliging them and 
catering to their comfort in every possible way. Wait- 
ing-rooms, reading-rooms, with stationery, attendants, 
and even music, are furnished by some of them. 
Shrewd business men are finding that nothing pays so 
well as courtesy, and consideration for customers. 

1 know a man who has built up a big business largely 
because he is always trying to accommodate his cus- 
tomers, to save them expense, or to assist them in 
buying things which he does not carry. 

There is a premium everywhere to-day upon courtesy 
and good manners. They are taken into consideration 
in hiring employees just as much as general ability. 

A. T. Stewart owed a great deal of his success to his 
unvarying principle of employing fine appearing, polite 
clerks. He knew that the difference between snappish, 
independent, crabbed indifferent clerks and well-man- 
nered, gentlemanly ones, might make all the difference 
to him between failure and success. 

This principle has had a remarkable illustration on 
two parallel railroad lines in the West. On one of 
them there was a spirit of snobbishness, insolence, 
which manifested itself in a total lack of desire on the 
part of its employees to accommodate the public. So 
far was this spirit carried that the officials of the road 
found that they were losing business; that passengers 
were patronizing the other line on which just the 
opposite policy was pursued—every employee being 
instructed to be as polite as possible, to be accommo- 
dating, and to try in every way to please passengers. 
The result was that not only passengers, but also freight 
was rapidly shifted to the other line. 


co 


Cleanliness and Attractiveness Pay 

Every employer who has tried it, finds that cleanliness 

and attractiveness and comfort in the surroundings 
of his employees pay. Unhappy, discontented em- 
ployees can never do good work; and the mind can 
not be satisfied in an unhealthful, unattractive, uncom- 
fortable environment. It requires something more than 
the prod of profanity, or of scolding, or of threats to 
bring the best out of people. Excellence responds only 
to spontaneity, never to compulsion. Make your em- 
ployees just as comfortable as possible ; make their 
surroundings bright and attractive, and they will re- 
spond in better and more faithful service. 


a i 


If money is so slippery that you can hardly keep 
hold of it when you are watching it all the time, 
how can you expect to get some enormous return 
for money which you invest in some far-away 
scheme, which you will probably never see and 
which is absolutely beyond your control ? 


lf you consider yourself as a worm of the dust 
you must expect people to trample on you. If you 
make a door-mat of yourself, people are sure to 
wipe their feet on you. 


There is no disgrace in failing if you have done 
your best, and if you are still facing toward your 
goal. But your failure will be a disgrace if your 
back is turned toward your goal. 


Trust your employees and they will trust you; 
believe in them and they will believe in you. 

















Drive Up 
Syour Sales 


_ The story of how the Sheldon 
Course in Scientific Salesmanship has 
’ helped over 386,500 salesmen, office 
| workers, managers and proprietors to 
| become better business men—to 
more and earn more—is of vital im- 
portance to every man who thinks 
about his work—who is seeking to in- 
crease his efficiency and become a pro- 
" ducer—the kind of man that is always 
in demand. 





_ Over 1300 firms have purchased 
this course for their salesmen, execu- 
tives and office workers. The results 
have been greater enthusiasm, greater 
efficiency, greater sales. 


TheSheldon Course 


helps experienced salesmen toearn bigger in- 
comes. More than half of our students are vet- 
erans—strong men who have been on the firing 
line for years—who have won out in many a hard- 
fought selling campaign. The course gives to the 
man who is “‘new at the game” working prin- 
ciples which it would take him years to hammer 
out for himself. Here is what one man says of its 
“No man, young or old, can piace a small 
sum of money where it will do him so much 
good as to invest it with Sheldon. Iam en- 
thusiastic because of what it has done for me 
and the men around me.”—E. E. MarTIN, 
Sales Manager American Case and Register 
Co., Alliance, Ohio. 


_ The Sheldon Book tells you how and why the 

Sheldon correspondence course in scientific sales- 

manship does these things. Itis worth any 

man’s reading, whether he wants to take the 
course or not. It is free for the asking, 

: an) The Sheldon School 

1559 Republic Bldg. 


Chicago 
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SHELDON 
1559 Republic Bldg. , Chicago. 
{ y send The Sheldon Book 
ll particulars, with the 
tanding that no obligation 
sr is assumed in making 
est. 
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In your 
**The Motor boat 
of 


Quality °* 


(iRAY 
MOTORS 


Because we built and equipped a modern 


plant—the largest in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of two-cycle marine motors—especially to build Gray Motors— 
NOTHING ELSE. 

Because we devote our entire capital and energy in the endeavor 
to produce the best motor it is possible to build. 

Because we concentrate on this one motor. 


Because we use only the best material money can buy. 
Then why so low a price? 

It is simply a question of quantity. We are willing to take a very smal 
margin on each motor and our enormous output gives us a satisfactory 
proht in the aggregate. 

The Gray Motor could not be made any better if it cost 
you three times as much- jf it were sold for a higher price we could 
not sell enough to keep the big plant busy. 

So the great output gives us the low cost of manufacture, and quality 
and low price give us the necessary market for the great output. 

3 to 40 H.P. Write for catalog and 
story of how these motors are made 


GR AY MOTOR CO., 57 Lieb Street, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce poultry 
and stock powders; new plan 3 seaody work. ddress 
BIGLER COMPANY, X 381 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 











He Didn't Care for Melon 


Drive one of the banquets of the Church Congress 

in London, a certain bishop had as his left-hand 
companion a clergyman who was completely bald. 
During dessert the bald-headed vicar dropped his nap- 
kin and stooped to pick it up. At this moment the 
bishop, who was talking to his right-hand neighbor, 
felt a slight touch on his left arm. He turned, and, 
beholding the vicar’s pate on a level with his elbow, 
said, ‘‘No, thank you, no melon. 1 will take some 
pineapple !”—Y. H. Wa ker. 
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Division of Labor 


“Gort any work this mornin’, Mistah Boyd?” asked 
old Billy Bulger, safe in the knowledge that no 
work would be entrusted to him. 

“‘No,” was the response; and then, before Billy 
could ask for the customary 
contribution: ‘‘But wait a " @ C% 2} 
minute. Lawyer Phillips has e Os eA ) 
owed me twenty dollars for a Hy, 
twenty years. Collect it and | HN 
I'll give you half.” And the LX 
merchant, knowing how bad 
was the debt, winked at a 
waiting customer. : 

The old man found the lawyer in the middle of a 
group of prospective clients and influential citizens. 
Thrusting through the group, he called, in stentorian 
tones: 

‘*Mistah Phillips, suh !” 

‘*Well?” queried the lawyer, much annoyed. 

‘*Mistah Boyd done tell me that you’ve owed him 
twenty dollars for about a hundred years; and he 
wants to know kin you pay him, suh.” 

The lawyer hurried to Billy’s side. 

“You idiot,” he said, sotto voce, ‘‘do you want to 
ruin my business? Here!” and he thrust a ten-dollar 
bill into the old man’s hand. 

Back to the merchant toddled the old man. 

‘‘ Well, Billy,” said the merchant, ‘‘did you get it?” 

The old man grinned. 

“1 got my half all right,” he chuckled; “‘ but you’d 
better look out when you go back to get your half— 
he’s right smart hot over it, suh !’””—PorTER EMERSON 
Browne. 





Lots of Room Needed 


[T 's.a curious fact that the invariable first thought of 

a British jack tar when landing from a cruise is to 
get on ahorse. For purposes of economy 
one animal frequently serves for two or 
three grinning sailor boys. 

Recently a sailor from the fleet of British 
war-ships that accompanied the Prince of 
Wales to Quebec approached the keeper of 
a down-town livery stable and asked for a 
horse. 

“For riding or driving?” asked the 
liveryman. 

‘‘We’ll be goin’ aboard of ’im,” re- 
sponded the sailor. 

‘*What kind of a horse do you want,” 
continued the liveryman—‘‘ black, white, 
chestnut, sorrel—lively, or gentle?” 

‘*Stow all that,” said the sailor; ‘‘ what 
I’m after is a good long one. There’s eight of us a- 
goin’ on ’im ” 


Pretty Tough for the General 


A Frencu general’s wife, whose tongue-lashing ability 

was far-famed, demanded that an old servant, who 
had served with her husband in the wars, be dis- 
missed. 

‘* Jacques,”’ said the general, ‘‘go to your room and 
pack your trunk and leave—depart.” 

The old Frenchman clasped his hands to his heart 
with dramatic joy. 

‘*Me—I can go!” he exclaimed in a very ecstacy of 
gratitude. Then suddenly his manner changed, as with 
utmost compassion he added: 

‘*But you—my poor général, you must stay!” 

GERTRUDE BaRNuM. 
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For these bits of “* Point and Pleasantry "’ payment is made 
at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD. The editors re- 
serve the right to make such editorial changes as may seem 


necessary. 

Material which fails to gain a place on these pages, and yet 
seems worthy of publication, may be retained at the usual rates. 
No MS. will be returned unless stamped envelope is inclosed. 

Address: Editor, ‘* Point and Pleasantry.” 











Difficult to Draw 


A\ TEACHER asked her class to draw a picture of that 
which they wished to be when they grew up, and 

all went diligently to work except one little girl, who 
only chewed her pencil. 

“Don’t you know what you want to be when you 
grow up, Anna?” asked the teacher. 

‘*Yes, | know,” replied the little girl, ‘but 1 don’t 
know how to draw it. I want to be married.” 

Wituiam C. BENNETT. 


Not a There Sweeping 


(CHARLES SUMMERVILLE, the ablest 
police reporter in New York, is 
perhaps the smallest. He is so small 
and boyish in appearance and manner 
as to fail in impressing strangers with 
his quality, and this has developed in 
him a slight irritability that often 
startles unsuspecting transgressors. But 
a stolid German waiter was proof. 
While raking up bones, bread crusts, 
and fragments of food from the saw- 
dust-covered floor of a café at which 
Summerville was lunching, he acciden- 
tally struck him on the heel with the 
broom. 
“Hey, there!” said Summerville, 
‘*What are you trying to do—sweep me?”’ 
“Only 


sharply. 
‘‘ Nein, nein,” answered the waiter, calmly. 
der big pieces | take.”—Morcan Rosertson. 
=e - 


Compensation 


““WVuart is the price of this, please?” inquired the 
woman, peering critically at the weave and feel- 
ing a corner between her thumb and first finger. 

The new salesman hurriedly consulted the tag. 

‘* Fifteen,” he replied, with cheerful vagueness. 

‘* Fifteen,” murmured the woman, thoughtfully. 
‘Um. It isn’t very wide.” 

The new salesman surveyed the goods 
a moment with a frown. Then his face 
brightened. 

** Madam, it isn’t,” he exclaimed in a 
burst of candor, ‘‘but, my God, look 
at the length of it!” 

Frances MauLe BjorKMAN. 
* © 


Heaven's First Law 


: "Tue Rev. Dr. Frank Crane tells of 
= a bride who refused to answer 

the question, ‘‘Will you love, 

honor, and obey?” Her friends 
interceded, but it was of no use. Finally the in- 
tended bridegroom gathered up his hat and started 
for the door. Instantly she sprang after him, and, 
leading him back, looked up meekly and said, ‘‘1 
will.” —E. W. CasweLt. 
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Juvenile Art 


EACHER: ‘‘ Why, Willie, what are you drawing?” 
Wie: ‘I’m drawing a picture of God.” 
TeacHer: ‘‘ But, Willie, you must n’t do that; no- 
body knows how God looks.” 
Witz: ‘Well, they will when I get this done.” 


a ae 


A Non-Scents Verse 


ROSE would smek as sweet, ’t is true 
If called a cabbage in its bower; 
But tell me, does it hold when you 
A cabbage cauliflower? 
Warp Morse. 
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A Plunk a Word 


AX ELEPHANT lay dying on Afric’s sunny plain, 

*“ No soft-voiced elephantess soothed his elephantine 
pain, 

But a comrade stood beside him, while his life-blood 
ebbed away, 

And bent with pitying glances, to hear what he might 


say. 

‘‘My hold on life is slipping,’ quoth the dying 
pachyderm, 

And though his eyes were glazing, his gentle voice was 
firm. 

‘“Take a message,"’ he continued, ‘‘and a token to the 
herd. 

My obituary, tell them, will bring a plunk a word. 


‘Tell my brothers and companions, when they meet 
and crowd around, 

To hear my mournful story, in our old-time stamping 
ground, 

That I stood without a tremor, and didn't try to run 

When I found that I was up against a rapid-firing gun. 

I faced death well and bravely for the glory of the clan 

And the further aggrandizement of a literary man; 

For well I knew that distant lands would be profoundly 
stirred 

By the story of my passing, told at a plunk a word. 


‘‘Tell them that I stood at noonday, eating tender 
bamboo sprouts, 

When my meal was interrupted by fierce, ear-splitting 
shouts. 

I gazed about me wide-eyed, and ceased to masticate, 

And in perturbation wondered whence such sounds 
could emanate. 

I heard footsteps behind me, and swiftly wheeling 
‘round, 

I trumpeted and flapped my ears, prepared to stand 
my ground. 

‘Dee-lighted!’ cried a loud voice. 
a bird. 

I dee-clare that it is worth it—fully worth a plunk a 
word.’ 


‘This yarn will be 


“Of his face I saw but little but a pair of glasses 


thick 

And a great display of ivory that made my own look 
sick. 

In rage I charged me toward him. He swiftly raised 
his gun. 


I met a storm of bullets, and knew my race was run.” 
The feeble breaths grew weaker in the dying elephant 
His loyal friend drew nearer to hear what he might 
pant. 
And as he listened closely, these final words he heard: 
‘*Tell them few obituaries bring a plunk a word." 
EDMUND MOBERLY. 
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The Educated Grocer 


AY, mister,” said the small boy, breathlessly, ‘‘ take 

down this order quick; I got to go to school. 
Two pounds of coffee at forty- 
five cents; three and one half of 
sugar at seven cents; six boxes 
of cocea at twenty-four; two 
dozen eggs at thirty-two, and 
four pounds of butter at forty 
cents. How much does it come 
to?” 

“Four dollars and 
eighty-three cents, my 
little man,” said the 
grocer. ‘*What ad- 
dress, please?” 

“Gee! Thanks!” 
said the schoolboy as 
he made his escape. 
‘That was the only 
one | could n’t do!” 


Joun O’Brien. 







A Dehnition 


AT THE Players Club in New York, Henry E. Dixey 
recently defined happiness thus: 

‘* My true idea of happiness is to lie on a couch be- 
fore a bright fire, smoking a large Havana cigar given 
me by an admirer, while | listen to a woman who 
worships me reading aloud flattering press notices about 
my acting.”—Frank M. Situ. 
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one. 
“There's a Reason. 
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Grape-Nuts 


food is the result of study and science; nothing about it is 





guesswork. 


It is made to supply a human need—for building back 
the worn-out tissue in Brain and Nerve Centres. 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 











Where There's Suds, 
Sti ta | MANY WASHING POWDERS CON- 
| TAIN NO SOAP-THEY OUGHT TO 
| {@ Most Women use a Powder of some sort. 
| Some use Soap with Soap Powders or Wash 
ing Powders; how can they tell the value of 
either? USE PEARLINE ALONE; all 
Nite Soap that’s necessary is there. Richer 
Suds. Better, Safer, more Effective than any | 
Soap with PEARLINE 1 
| W aste, for PEARLINE will have don 
them ork before the Soap begins to take hold. 


| @ TRY PEARLINE without Soap, Soda, 
| Feta: Meise Kerosene; [RY IT wath- 
out hel; » of any sort and as ‘Godel on each 
F aia Nite ‘nm you will be Washing and 
le aning Serantlite ally, Safely, ¢ duickly , Thor 
oughly, E conomically and | lealthily. 


€ PEARLINE Saves W omen, Fabnes, 
C 


| rs—saves everything but Nate Dirt. 


| mixe ‘d product 
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You Can 
Strike More Blows 
in a Day With a Tack 
Hammer Than With a 
Sledge 


and on exactly the same principle the 
operator can write more words in a day 
with a Monarch than with an ordinary 
heavy-working machine. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


the greatest advance in typewriter con- 
struction since visible writing, means 
increased efficiency and greater output 
per machine, reducing the cost of type- 
writing to the employer. 

Let us demonstrate this and the many 

other Monarch advantages. Write for 

illustrated descriptive literature. 
The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Executive Offices: 
Monarch Typewriter Building, 300 Broad 
New York 


Branches and dealers throughout the world. 











Good- 
as-New 


Typewriters 


at Sacrifice Prices ,...4"° 


a most unusual clearance sale of slightly used 
typewriters, as a eable as new. You'll Save 
Two-thirds by Buying n We've an overstock of 
typewriters sold to us by money-pinched owners 
daring the pist year. Among them several hun- 
dred excellent Smith Premier, Remington and 
Fay-Sholes machines. We've rebuilt them and put 
them in perfect condition. Send for catalogue 
and list of unprecedented bargains. Machines 
shipped for approval to any point in the United Staves, also rented 
anywhere. ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY, 810 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago. 
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FRER 10 pat 0 aT 
OUR EXPENSE 
utomatic 


Has an 
Device that clears 


a Re 
the dials to zero. Does the work 


of high-priced machines. 2 years’ 

N GUARANTEE. Spe 

cial offer to agents. R 

GANCHER, Automatic Adding 
Machine Co., 319 Broadway, N. ¥. 








Government Positions for the Asking So'sec 


appointments last year. Write for booklet telling how to secure a 
position free before another opportunity passes. No infinence neces- 
sary. Century Correspondence School,4412 Sth St, > \. W., Washington, D, C. 
















WHY NOT BE A BROKER?! 

We offer the only existing facilities for giving individual 
instrnetion by mall in bond and stock Brokerage. 
The lectures are of a character equivalent to 

actnal experience, enabling men to acquire t 

proficiency reqnired to select securities of value, and 

profitably market them for themselves or others. 

You can make money easily from the investment eo 

w hen » qualified in it. Uniqne plan. Profitable to 

The arse is Indispensable to investors or to those desiring to enter the bi 

Our boo! ok et is full of facts—tis interesting—get one. Write for -‘National Brokerage.’ 

gent Pree. Association of Corresponding Brokers, 40 Wall St, ,.New,York 
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wo P4CEDITORS CHAT ® 


The Triumph of the Common 
Virtues 


[7 's one of the most difficult things in 

the world to convince an ambitious 
youth that his hero is not a great genius, 
that he is not possessed of some marvel- 
ous talent which is so far above his own 
possibilities that it would be useless for 
him to take him as his model. 

The youthful mind throws a 
halo around the successful char- 
acter, or invests it with extraor- 
dinary virtures, divine attributes 
which ordinary, every-day mortals do not possess. 

Probably Lincoln has been the hero of more Ameri- 
can boys during the last two generations than any 
other American character. A great many young people 
look upon him as a marvelous being, raised up for a 
divine purpose; and yet, if we analyze his character, 
we find it made up of the humblest virtues, the most 
ordinary qualities; just those possessed by the poorest 
boys and girls, who look upon him as a demigod. 

The strongest thing about Lincoln was his manliness, 
his straightforward, downright honesty. You could 
depend upon him. His ambition was simply to make 
the most of himself. He wanted to know something, 
to be somebody, to lift his head up from his humble 
environment and be of some account in the world. 

He had a divine hunger for growth, a passion for a 
larger and completer life, but there is no evidence in 
his life of any great genius, any marvelous or unusual 
powers of mind. He was a simple man, never straining 
after effect. 

In fact, his simplicity was his chief charm. Every- 
body who knew him felt that he was every inch a m: in, 
a large-hearted, generous friend, always ready to help 
everybody out of their troubles, whether it was a poor 
widow in distress or a farmer who needed advice. 
He had an open, frank, transparent mind. He never 
covered up anything, never had secrets. He always 
left the door of his heart wide open, so that any one 
could read his inmost thoughts. There is no virtue nor 
quality of integrity or perseverance that distinguished 
Lincoln that any boy, no matter how poor or humble, 
can not possess. Yet every little while | get letters 
from youths who say, if they were positively sure that 
they could be a Lincoln in statesmanship, or a Webster 
in law, they would devote all their energies to study, 
fling their whole lives into their work; or if ‘they could 
be an Edison in invention, or a great leader in medi- 
cine, or a merchant prince like Wanamaker or Mar- 
shall Field, they could work with tremendous zeal 
and power and concentration. They would be willing 
to make anv sacrifice, to undergo any hardship, in order 
to achieve what these men have achieved. But many 
of them say they do not feel that they have the marvel- 
ous ability, the great genius, the tremendous talent ex- 
hibited by those leaders, and so they do not think it 
worth while to make great exertion. 

They do not realize that success is not necessarily 
measured by the accomplishment of some great thing; 
that it does not consist alone in being wealthy, famous, 
or powerful; but that it is the crown of all who just 
honestly, earnestly do their best and live the every- 
day simple life. It is by the exercise of the com- 
mon, homely virtues; it is by trying to do everything 
one attempts to a complete finish; it is by trying to be 
scrupulously honest in every transaction; it is by always 
ringing true in our friendships, by holding a helpful, 
accommodating attitude toward those about us; by 
trying to be the best possible citizen, a good, accom- 
modating, helpful neighbor, a kind, encouraging father, 
that we make successful lives. 

There is no great secret about success. It is achieved 
quietly, without noise or straining, by the natural ex- 
ercise of the commonest, most everyday qualities. 

We have seen people in the country in the summer- 
time trampling down the daisies, the beautiful violets, 
and other lovely wild flowers, in their efforts to get 
a branch of showy flowers off a large tree, which, per- 
haps, would not compare in beauty and delicacy and 
loveliness to the things they trampled under their feet 
in trying to procure it. 

In straining for effect, in the struggle to do some- 
thing great and wonderful, we miss the little successes, 
the sum of which would make our lives sublime; and 
often, after all this straining and struggling for the 
larger, for the grander things, we discover to our horror 
what we have missed on the way up—what sweetness, 
what beauty, what loveliness we have lost in the 
struggle. 

Great scientists tell us that the reason why the 
secrets of nature have been hidden from the world 
so long is because we are not simple enough in our 
methods of reasoning; that investigators are looking for 
unusual phenomena, for something complicated; that 
the principles of nature’s secrets are so extremely simple 
that men overlook them. 

It is most unfortunate that so many young people get 
the impression that success consists in doing some 
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marvelous thing, that there must be 
some genius born in the man who 
achieves it; that otherwise he could not 
do any remarkable thing. 

The study, therefore, of the life of a 
man like Lincoln is of inestimable ad- 
vantage, because it dispels the fatal illu- 
sion that, in order to succeed, one must 
be a genius or must have great talent. 
The ability to do hard work, and to 

stick to it, is the right hand of ge- 
nius and the best substitute for it 
—in fact, that is, ina way, genius. 
If young people were to repie- 
sent Lincoln’s total success by 
one hundred, they would probably expect to find some 
faculty which would rank at least fifty per cent. of the 
total. But | think that the verdict of history has given 
his honesty of purpose, his purity and unselfishness of 
motive as his highest attributes, and certainly these 
qualities are within the reach of the poorest boy and 
the humblest girl in America. 

Suppose we rank his honesty, his integrity twenty 
per cent. of the total, his dogged persistence, his ability 
for hard work ten per cent., his passion for wholeness, 
for completeness, for doing everything to a finish ten 
more, his aspiration, his longing for growth, his yearn- 
ing for fulness of life ten more. The reader can see 
that it would be easy to make up the hundred per cent. 
without finding any one quality which could be called 
genius; that the total of his character would be made 
up of the sum of the commonest qualities, the most 
ordinary virtues, those within the reach of the poorest 
youth in the land. There is no one quality in his entire 
make-up so overpowering, so commanding, that it 
could be ranked as genius. 

What an inestimable blessing to the world, what an 
encouragement, an inspiration to ambitious boys and 
girls that Lincoln’s great achievements can be accounted 
for by the triumph in his character of those qualities 
which are beyond the reach of money, of family, of 
influence, but that are within the reach of the poorest 
and the humblest ! 


How Do You Approach a Difficult Task? 


ow do you approach a difficulty? Do you dread 

it, fear it, hesitate before it, try to go over it, or 
around it; or do you face it with boldness and deter- 
mination, with the courage of the conqueror? Do you 
approach it with the attitude of the victor, or of the 
vanquished? Are you beaten before you strike a blow. 
by your admission of weakness and lack of confidence ? 

Everything depends upon the attitude of mind with 
which you approach a difficulty. If you are cowed 
before you begin, if you start out with an admission of 
weakness, that you are not equal to the emergency, 
you are foredoomed to failure. 

Sometimes a book agent comes into my oftice, and | 
know by the way he enters that he does not expect to 
make a sale. Instead of approaching with confidence 
and assurance, he apologizes, sneaks in, and asks me 
to please do him the honor to give him two or three 
minutes of my valuable time. He has lost his first 
chance by making a bad impression upon me, and it 
takes more time than | can give him to overcome it. 
He is beaten before he begins. It is not difficult to 
silence or to get rid of such an agent. 

Quite another sort of man came into my office some 
time ago. He entered with such an air of modest assur- 
ance, such confidence and hope in his bearing, and 
was so cheerful and interesting, that | bought what I 
did not want. He made a good, quick impression upon 
me. He won at the very outset by getting my con- 
fidence. | felt interested in him. He compelled my 


admiration. 
= a 


Self-Assertion as an Asset 


E OFTEN hear it said that, if a youth has ability 

people will find it out without being told; that 
if he has merit, it will come out; but we see on every 
hand young men and women with splendid ability, 
with good education and fine training, out of situations, 
or in very ordinary ones, simply because they lack that 
aggressiveness which pushes its way to the front. 
They are conscious that they have ability, and they 
are just waiting for somebody to recognize it and to 
push them ahead. 

Working right beside them are others with, perhaps, 
less ability, but with that aggressive, ambitious spirit 
which attracts attention and carries them on past their 
more modest and retiring friends. In this electric 
country of push and hurry and drive, people are too 
busy to investigate merit or mere worth which does 
not exhibit itself or force its way forward. The 
American people believe in the man who claims some- 
thing, who assumes to stand for something, who asserts 
himself; for this assertion is evidence of that progres- 
siveness which is so essential to success. If a man 
makes no claims, people take it for granted that he 

. 
SEE PAGE 139 
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does not believe in himself. But the man who asserts 
himself, believes he can do the thing he undertakes, 
creates confidence; and the employer is looking for the 
man who has a program and who believes he can 
carry it out. He is looking for results and men who 
can achieve them. 

The fine-grained, sensitive youth feels that it is 
immodest, unbecoming to push his way forward, to 
attract attention to his ability, to tell what he can do; 
but while he is waiting for the world to discover his 
merit, and to help him on, the aggressive boy beside 
him has pushed his way to the position above him. 

We may not like the aggressive man, who is full of 
his own importance, who is always telling what he can 
do, yet we can not help believing in him, because self- 
confidence is absolutely necessary to achievement, and 
those who never make any claim for themselves are 
often thought to lack it. 

If you have the assurance and conviction that you 
can do a thing in a commanding way, do not hesitate 
to let people know it; not in a blatant, obtrusive way, 
but with tact and diplomacy let them know what you 
can do. 

The man who asserts himself will come to the front 
much more quickly than even an abler person who has a 
genius for self-effacement, who never forces himself 
into the swim of things. 

Supposing a merchant with limited capital should 
open a store and display nothing in show-windows or 
on counters, but should keep everything in boxes, 
packed away out of sight until somebody called for 
them, how much business do you think he would 
attract? It is not enough to have ability; you must 
let it be: known. You must make yourself felt. Other 
things equal, it is the young man who has the most 
advertising value in his personality who gets the best 
position. 

It is not enough to possess merit. If you want to 
get quick recognition, you must have the faculty of 
making your ability known; you must have the art of 
projecting yourself and making a favorable impression 
upon others. Life is too busy and too short for us to 
expect the world to go around with a lantern hunting 
for merit. 

Nothing else is more fatal to quick recognition than the 
quality of self-effacement, and many really capable 
people have a genius for keeping out of sight, for 
effacing themselves. They seem to think there is a 
merit in always taking a back seat; in taking special pains 
to keep away from the footlights, and in keeping in the 
shadow. These people usually have retiring natures, 
and the idea of pushing themselves ahead is most 
offensive; but everywhere we see self-assertive men 
going to the front, while those of equal ability, but of 
retiring natures, are left behind. 

There is such a thing as a man being too modest, 
too retiring. It is worse to think too little of yourself 
than too much; to have too little confidence than too 
much. But the proper thing is to estimate oneself 


justly. 
+ + 
Wearing Out the Machine 


ost Americans incapacitate the human machine 

from producing happiness. They ruin its delicacy, 
its power of fine appreciation, in overspeeding it, so 
that its finer sensibilities are destroyed. 

Could anybody conceive of a more foolish perform- 
ance than for a man to spend the greater and the best 
part of his life working like a slave to get something 
ahead to enjoy, and to kill his enjoying capacity in the 
process, so that when he gets his money, and is ready 
to retire, he has nothing to retire to but misery and 


regret ? 
+ + 


Have nothing to do with people who dramatize | 


their woes. 


**Radiate a sunny self-trust, and make whatever | 


you touch luminous.”’ 


It is grip and grit that conquer success ; not alone 
the vigor with which one takes hold of his task, but 
also the doggedness with which he holds on after 
he has taken hold. 


If you are not doing good with the little you 
have; if you are not making the most of it, you may 
be sure that you are not likely to do the great good 
that you think you will when you get a lot of money. 


After one has once felt the joy, the exhilaration, 
the infinite peace and satisfaction which come from 
the exercise of his highest faculties, he can not be 
satisfied ever again to grovel by the exercise of his 
brute faculties. ; 


‘**It is the young man whom labor can not weary 
nor enemies scare, nor drudgery disgust ; who con- 
fronts reverses with an unflinching front; who can 
neither be turned aside from his settled purpose, by 
the world’s dread or laugh, nor by its scorn or its 
frown, who makes his mark.’’ 














Has 3 extra perforations 
at either end of Tracker 
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e Krell Solo Gfand 


“A step in advance” of anything yet evolved in the player piano 
field is the Krell Solo Grand. 

This highest type of player piano makes possible an accurate inter- 
pretation of any musical composition by anyone without the least tech- 
nical knowledge. 

The Melody is brought out automatically by means of 3 extra 
perforations at either end of the tracker board. 

Exclusive features of control—the Tempo-Solo-Lever and Modu- 
lating and Soft Lever—and those other advantages that distinguish both 
the Krell Solo Grand and the Auto-Grand are worthy of your careful 
attention in buying a player piano. 

All that makes a player valuable—the latest improvements—the 
most ingenious devices—much that no other player can claim or equal 


may be had in the Krell Solo and Auto-Grand players. 


Individual Pneumatics _ Tilting Motor 
Patented Music Roll Automatic Pedal— 


at least twenty such features are to be had in Krell Auto and Solo Grand 
players—and in them only. 
You can understand how much this means after seeing and hearing 
a Krell Solo or Auto-Grand. You will never regret your choice of 
any of our styles. 
Write for catalog H, and valuable book, “How to Select a 
Player Piano,” and we will tell you the name of our dealer nearest 


you. You cannot afford to buy a player piano till you see the Krell 
Auto-Grand. 


Connersville, Indiana. 


Manufacturers of Celebrated ALBERT KRELL PIANOS. 
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Outfitting of Children Quickly 
and Pleasingly Accomplished 


Here-is an entire store devoted exclusively to Children's 
and Infants’ Wear. A specialized store, with larger 
stocks, more complete assortments, greater variety than 
is to be found elsewhere. 


Latest New York Styles 
and Newest Materials 


for Children and Infants constantly being added to our 
stocks. This is the leading Children’s Outfitting Store. 
We import, originate, manufacture and sell everything 
for the complete attiring of boys, girls and infants. 
Whatever is wanted, we can supply, at the right prices, 
without delay. 





or refund of money. 








Our Mail Order Service 
is used by thousands of mothers, who 
select all their children’s wear from 
the pages of our catalogue. Every 
article ordered by letter is selected 
by an experienced house shopper. 


Permanent Guarantee 


You may shop here with perfect 
safety. Any article that disappoints 
may be returned for prompt exchange, 


Spring Catalogue of Infants’ 
and Children’s Stylish Outfitting 


Ready for Mailing. This catalogue is a complete guide 
to correct attire for the young. It is fully illustrated, 
gives full descriptions and price of every article. Copy 
mailed upon request. 


Address Department 27 
60-62 West 23d St. - - NEW YORK 
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of great interest co 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new —~ only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always 
evenly in front and back — ne — no draw-strings 
ng—no tipping or basting. —Cam be worn the year 
vonnd. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine [ustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”—It's Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
ers Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
I yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
tion of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear if ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts— 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will a please you — same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. ich book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept D Buffalo, N. ¥. 


WARNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
MATERNITY SKIRT Is the only “Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it is the 
nly skirt an always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substi- 
tutes offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to every 

ar Petes Pr tes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. 
Its special features are protected by patent. 


Floor Polish of Quality 


=a If you have never used 


_ Butcher s 

























on your floors, you do 
not know what it is to 
have a perfectly finished 
oor. There are imita- 
tions, but none of equal 
excellence. 
It is the STANDARD i in ne diferent trades throughout the 
UNITED STATES and CANA 


When finishing your ea use BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON POLISH and be convinced of its merits 


Send for our free booklet 


THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Ke AT KILLED BY 


SCIENCE 


By the use of the wonderful new bacteriological preparation 
made by Dr, Danysz of Pasteur Institute, Paris, science has 
at last found the only successful method for exterminating 
rats and mice 

1 








sed with striking success for the past few years in England, 


7ermany and Russia. 
is NOT A POISON and is absolutely harmless to human 
beings and other animals. The rodents always die in the open, 


because of fe everish condition. Easily prepared and applied. 
How Much to Use—A small house, one tube. Ordinary 
dwelling, three tubes (if rats are numerous, not less than 6 
tubes). One or two dozen for large stable with hay loft and 
yard. Factories and warehouses, one dozen for each 5,000 
square feet floor space. Delivered at following price: One 
tube, 75 tubes, $1.75; one dozen, $6.00. 
INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Sole agents In the U. 8. 25 OLD SLIP, New York. 





is | Trade Mark 
er Free Sample. Write Dept. G. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St.,N.Y. 


_SHINES EASIEST 


Low-priced, 3-lb. t 
JUST UST OUT clean ha hands; women ‘all buy? 160% ar 
——=——__ catalog free. 
U. S. MO MOP CO., = « ~ S70 Maim Street; Leipsic; 0. 

















Mrs. Curtis’s Home 


Corner 


The Ed. or of Our Home Depart- 
ments Expresses Her Ideas About the 
Training of Children 


Once; during a newspaper career, | went to interview 
a famous Englishman, who was visiting America. 

The interviews he had given elsewhere about the coun- 
try were not models of gracious courtesy, so | ap- 
proached him with something that was not exactly 
eager anticipation. He had ripped a good many Ameri- 
can institutions up the back; | wondered what he 
would light down upon for the benefit of our journal. 
I did not wonder long. While | waited in the hotel 
parlor, an urchin, of exactly the brand produced by a 
hotel-abiding family, burst into the room like an im- 
mature cyclone. He was togged out in one of those 
absurd imitation suits of buckskin and feathers that 
makes a small boy, imagine he is a genuine redskin; 
everything about him was imitation, except his war- 
whoops. I used to imagine Buffalo Bill’s Indians held 
a patent on blood-curdling war-whoops. | have changed 
my mind on that point. This imitation Indian enliv- 
ened the minutes while I waited for the Englishman. 
He tomahawked the furniture, tried to smoke his pipe 
of peace; he played bucking bronco with a velvet 
chair, and did a ghost dance on the sofa. His audience 
of one, unresponsive as that audience was, made him 
work as if he were drawing a salary. When the Eng- 
lishman came in, the little Indian chortled with glee. 
The Englishman did no chortling. He watched the 
performance for a minute, then he quietly rang a bell. 
A colored lad appeared. ‘‘ Take this—imp away im- 
mediately!” thundered the Englishman. The bell-boy 
hesitated. The imp came at him with a tomahawk. 

“*1’m sorry, sah—but—” 

“But what?” demanded the Englishman. 

‘It’s Mrs. Van Veeker’s Bunnie and we all dassent 
say much to him. His mother—” 

‘*Send for his mother! ” commanded the Englishman. 

A nursemaid, two small boys, a clerk, and Bunnie’s big 
sister appeared on the scene. Bunnie was more than a 
match for them all. He was going to use the parlor for 
a circus tent; if he couldn’t, he would know why. The 
last | saw of Bunnie, his feet were kicking the face of a 
stout porter, whose brawny arms pinioned the young 
Indian. He was followed by a regular circus parade. 
One of ’the crowd was a nervous, fussy little mother, 
who in one breath pleaded with the imp to be ‘‘ mama’s 
sweet baby,” and in the next made withering remarks 
about cold-blooded wretches, who could not under- 
stand little boys. 


WE uistenep to Bunnie’s last war-whoop as he was 
borne off the elevator at an upper floor. Then the 
Englishman sat down and looked at me coldly. 

“*Don’t ask the stock question of all interviewers, 
‘What do you think of America?’ For about ten minutes 
I should very much enjoy telling you what | think of 
Young America.” He did enjoy it, and the worst of it 
was, | could not put up a defense. Bunnie belonged 
to the unchildlike, wholly unlovable, order of young- 
sters, whose exuberance you can not even excuse by 
saying, ‘‘He is a boy.” He was a veritable imp, like 
hundreds of others | know. The trouble was, the 
Englishman looked on him as a type. Doubtless he 
went home and pictured the American child as an in- 
tractable, villainous little savage. There certainly were 
adjectives enough in his vocabulary that day, and | 
doubt if they got toned down before he left us. 


"Tus is the type of child a foreigner sees when he 

-travels about our country. He has seldom an 
opportunity to peep into one of our peaceful, well- 
regulated homes—homes made blessed by the glad- 
someness of happy children. The American youngster 
he encounters is the offspring of the irresponsible rich 
who call a gorgeous, thronged hotel home; who go 
wandering about the country in feverish pursuit of 
change and pleasure. Their children, growing up in an 
atmosphere of mere show, artificiality, and lovelessness, 
could not be different. It is only by the grace of God 
that some of them become worthy men and women. 
Even the Englishman allowed that the restless, ambiti- 
ous rush of society life set a mark upon the children 
of such'a home. 

“IT hope you don’t call a seven dollar a day hotel a 
home?” he objected, quoting something I said. ‘‘ We 
don’t understand it as such on our side of the Atlantic. 
It is nothing to us but a caravansary. You would never 
see English children living in a fashionable hotel; you 
find a few juveniles here and there—but they are Ameri- 
cans. Nobody could mistake them for anything but 
Americans. English fathers and mothers, from a royal 
prince to the parent in the humblest home, keep their 
children in the quiet, happy seclusion that nature in- 
tended for them. Their pleasures are so simple, and 
childhood is so healthy and happy that when youth is over 
the new world they face is a wonderful place. Every- 
where I go in America, | see young men and women, 


“searcely-out: of their teens, who look half wrecked, 
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“I Hear 
You 

Perfectly 

NOW!” 


Box 44. West Nyack, N- Y. 
Dec. 20, 1908. 





General Acoustic Co. ‘ \ 
Gentlemen :—I have been deaf for co yenen. During my service 


in the Civil War my ears became seriously affected from gun 
firing and have been growing worse (if possible) ever since. 

I want to thank you most sincerely for the Fi ander f to test 
the Acousticon; for | had lost faith in everything that claimed 
to make me hear. Though I could not ay conenenaiee close 
to my ear, I can now hear it anywhere in the room clearly and 
distinctly. Some aids that I have tried help a little, bu ‘the 
Acousticon makes me hear just as clearly and at the same dis- 
tance that I heard before I was afflicted at all. 

l shall be very glad pods « have lee use this letter in any way that 


you please. . 
OS. H. HARRINGTON. 

The experience of Mr. eR. 9 (whose photo appears here- 
with) is the same as that of thousands who are ged as the 
——— to them we have said as we now say pF pe 

” e Acousticon and let us prove that rf will make you 
hear —— distinctly and clearly, 


Bh mnghcpororpe nil AT OUR EXPENSE 
wwe are not convenient to one of ovr many offices, you can 
it at your own home, and if you do not hear satisfactorily 
the: trial will not cost you one oe ad TRIAL FEE, NO PENALTY, 
NO EXPENSE WHATEVER IF YOU DO NOT HEAR 

A very light and unnoticeable Roatend makes it unnecessary 
to hold the earpiece and leaves both hands perfectly free. Ladies 
who use the Acousticon dress their hair so as to make the head- 
band and ear-piece invi:ible. 

The Acousticon is the original electrical hearing device, = 
protected by U.S. patents,and you cannot secure anyt 
efficient under another name. 

Write for Pare 00 of the Free Test, booklets, etc., etc. 


From $2 5-00 upward (According to Style) 


THE GENERAL AGOUSTIC GO., 
827 Browning Bidg., B’way & 32d St., New York 

















Moving Pictures 


Now in Your Own Home 


The Ikonograph is the latest sensation in moving pic- 
ture machines. It is a small machine for the home, built 
like the big professional machines, but so simple that any- 
one can operate it, and cheap enough to bein every home. 
It projects clear, life-like pictures, interesting and in- 
structive to both young andold. Just the thing to assure 
a good time at parties. The guests will appreciate and 
enjoy the many scenes—amusing = otherwise. The cost 
to operate is practically nothing, and as 


We Exchange Films 


you can always have new and interesting subjects to show. 
We have no films that cannot be shown in the best homes, 

he Ikonograph is the only home moving picture ma- 
chine that can be relied upon to always work right and pro- 


ject pictures just as life-like as those you see in the theatres. 


Make Money ‘;" Ikonograph 


Besides furnishing the best home amusement, anyone 
can make money giving shows in halls, churches, schools, 
lodges, etc. With the Ikonograph you can get a start 
in the moving picture show business, a business that 
is exceedingly profitable. Write for ‘booklet telling 
about the Ikonograph. 


Home Merchandise Co., 906 McClurg Bldg., Chicago. 


Near-Brussels Art=Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 














Beautiful and attractive 
Sizes and Prices} patterns. Made in all 











9x6 ft. $8.50} colors. Easily kept clean 

9x7} ft. 4.00] and warranted to wear. 

9x9 ft. 4.50] Woven in one piece. 

9x10} ft. 5.00] Both sides can be used. 

9x12 ft. 5.50] Sold direct at one profit. 

9x15 ft. 6.50 | Momey refunded if not satis 
factury 





New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 902 Bourse Bidg., Phila. 
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IF YOU ARE A TRIFLE SENSITIVE 


About the size of your shoes, it’s some satisfaction to know 
that many people can wear shoes a size smaller by sprinkling 
Allen’s Foot-Ease into them. Just the thing for Dancing 
Parties, Patent Leather Shoes, and for breaking in New Shoes. 
When rubbers or overshoes become necessary and your shoes 
pinch, Allen’s Foot-Ease gives instant relief. Sold Every- 
where, Se Sample FREE. Address, Allen S. Olmst 
Le Roy, N. Y. Don’t accept any substitute, 
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physically and mentally. They are self-satisfied, over- 
dressed, shallow-minded, and as artificial as the atmos- 
phere in which they have grown up. Our friend 
Bunnie is on his way there now. 


"Tue Englishman grilled fathers and mothers who had 

never taught their children what obedience means. 
The teaching of obedience has nothing to do‘with 
wealth or poverty. I heard the other day-of an ex- 
ceedingly up-to-date young couple who during their 
engaged days are taking a course in pedagogy. It is 
not in preparation for a teacher's career. They are 
learning how to train children if Providence sends them 
any. It is certainly an innovation and it may have its 
results, only parents need so much more than mere 
theory. In pedagogy they may find wisdom, but 
greater than wisdom is love, and the understanding 
love teaches of the heart and mind of a child. Ped- 
agogy interprets for us something of the heart and mind 
of children. A parent may learn all that wisdom has 
gathered during the study of ages, but it does not teach 
us all we have to know about the one child. Florists 
tell us that no flower-——the pansy for instance—is exactly 
like any other blossom of its kind. How much more 
true of the child. There may be a family resemblance 
in his face; family traits may make us speak of children 
as alike as two peas, little tricks and mannerism and 
voice may startle us because we know them in others; 
yet underlying all is the great human difference of heart 
and soul and disposition, so individual it is a mystery, 
sometimes a problem. Before this sort of a thing, ped- 
agogy stands helpless; love is the only teacher. The 
American Government is beginning to realize it can not 
play parent to its outcast children by mothering them 
in bunches. It talks of dividing them into cottage fami- 
lies. It must go even farther than that to make good 
men and women; it must take them individually, 
though the help of Heaven is needed in such a problem. 
But to hark back to obedience. Obedience is nota 
matter of discipline, it is simply the outcome of love. 
There is a perverseness in human nature that rebels at 
the word itself. Millions of women protest against it 
in the marriage service. Where there is love it is a 
superfluous word; where there is not love, it is equally 
an empty letter. Discipline can not take its place. Love 
does not demand obedience; it is given to it with un- 
hesitating pleasure, and it is mutual. 


'Tiis is the point forgotten by so many parents. They 
simply demand obedience of a child. There is no 
thought of the parent obeying a child. 1| do not doubt 
but that thousands of fathers and mothers would think 
such a suggestion heresy. It seems to me only com- 
mon sense and simple justice; besides, there is no one 
alive so keenly appreciative of justice as a child. | 
know a little girl who is beloved by every one, not only 
for her sunny disposition but also for a spirit of instant, 
happy obedience that never fails. Perhaps in a way she 
is an anomaly for she is an utterly unspoiled only child. 
One day I saw an instance of her up-bringing. The 
father is an exceedingly busy man; still it is from him, 
confessed the mother, the child received much of her 
training. One afternoon he came home with an arm- 
ful of books to work in his library. An article had to 
be written and there were constant interruptions at the 
office. The study door was locked against all inter- 
ruption, and for several hours his wife headed off callers 
and telephone calls. At four o’clock the little daughter 
ran eagerly to knock at the locked door. 

‘*Don’t, dear, father is awfully busy,” 
mother. 

‘*He told me to call him at four o’clock; he is going 
after chestnuts with me.” 

The door opened instantly, and five minutes later the 
happy youngster was off, hanging to her father’s hand. 
I heard him discuss the probability of frost and a high 
wind bringing down the chestnut crop, as eagerly as if 
there was no editor in existence, waiting impatiently 
for a scientific article. At five o’clock they were at 
home again, loaded with chestnuts and radiantly happy. 
‘*Remember, it is study hour till six, little girl,” 1 heard 
the father say as he returned to his library. 

There was a loud smack of a kiss, then a happy child 
went singing up the stairs to spend an hour over gram- 
mar and arithmetic. 


=> > 


advised the 


[ cor the scientist in a corner that evening. ‘‘ You 

were too busy for a word with your wife and me 
this afternoon when you came in,” | said, ‘* still Mar- 
jorie carried you off for an hour right in the middle of 
your work.” 

‘*That is the way I have trained Marjorie,” he 
answered gravely. ‘‘ When she and I shake hands on 
a promise it means instant, happy obedience from one 
to the other. At breakfast I shook hands over a chest- 
nutting expedition to-day, from four to five. I had no 
thought of this sudden call coming to complete a half 
finished manuscript, and | confess it jarred me for a 
second, when the child knocked at the door, I was so 
absorbed in my work | would not have stopped for any 
one—but her.” 

*‘Couldn’t you have explained?” | asked. 

“*No,” he said slowly. ‘‘ When I ask her to do any- 
thing I expect to have it done happily and without a 
word of demur. To teach obedience the parent must 
obey as well as the child.” 
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Fair and T empting— 


To prove to-you that 


Snider Pork & Beans 


are the best that money will buy, we are willing to stand 
the loss if your judgment goes against us. 


People who can’t eat ordinary, indigestible, home- 
cooked Pork and Beans enjoy Snider’s. The scientific 
Snider Process of cooking makes the beans mealy, porous, 
easily digested, and there’s no trouble from gas—that’s 
been taken out by the exclusive Snider Process. 


Put up plain, or generously surrounded with Tomato 
Sauce, prepared from the famous Snider Tomato Catsup made 
only of sound, red-ripe tomatoes, seasoned with seven 
special spices which we import, and you have a dish sure 
to please all the family. 


Buy some to-day from your 
grocer; give them a fair trial, 
then if you don’t find Snider’s the 
most delicious and wholesome 
Pork and Beans you have ever 
eaten, tell the grocer and get 
your money back—there’ll be no 
argument or quibble. 


Once tried, Snider Pork & Beans 
win their own way— 


‘It’s the Process” 











More Light for Less Money 


FP WE can save you one-third of what your present system costs and give you better light, are 
I you int ? Understand us rightly. We mean we will PROVE taving, PROVE im- 
proved illuminating, PROVE i convenience, That's the proposition we make you. 

We will send you any lamp listed in our catalog ‘* 18” on trial to prove that The Angle Lamp is the one - 

Pt a eg ge a ok 
I h. LL a or left bu without a t 

' orodor. Unlike gas, it costs even less than the troublesome old-style lamp~fally one-third less. an, 


“THE ANGLE LAMP 


is worth all the gas or gasoline lights ever made,” writes one user. “Saved 20 times its cost,” says an- 
other, + ii burners, chimneys and cuss words-” «It has made me wonder why there are any ordinary 
lamps left to tell their tale of discomfort,” adds a third. Five thousand people voluntarily wrote us 
letters of endorsement and praise last year. 

The explanation is—new method. Let us show you whst wonders they have worked in ofl lighting. 
Write for our catalog ‘* 18."" postal card request wil! bring you this booklet, deserib- 
ing « light which, burning common kerosene in a new way. is so completely satisfactory that such par 
ticular people as Mrs. Grover Cleveland, the Rockefellers, Carnegie; etc., ure it for lighting their homes 
and estates in preference to any other system. And it will also bring our offer of 

THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 

The Angle Lamp is made in thirty-two varieties from $2.00 np, a lamp for every purpose. 

catalog ‘*18"' showing just the style to suit you and cxplehaing our telah offer. = ut tr or 


ye Cou ce vie Vay 


Direct to You 


TRADE-MARE REGISTERED 


We have more than 100,000 satisfied customers in more than 17 cities, villages and towns in 
the United States who have each saved from $5 to $40 by Vayda. Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actnal factory prices. No stove or range has a higher repu- 


tation or Ty J better satisfaction. Yourunno risk. You save all dealers’ profits, . \ 
<3) 

‘4 } 
Lg 























A mere 































wepare a me {Send a Postal for Catalogue 
‘or Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask f talogue No. 151. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue So 820. ~ 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking and roasting easy 
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MEN’Sand WOMEN’S °| 
Fine Clothing on Easiest 
Terms of Payment | 


In my two big Chicago stores I} 

have an immense line of the latest/f 

style creations in men’s and 

women’s high grade — and Summer 
Clothing. You may select from this mam- 
moth stock anything you desire in — 
apparel. I'll give you the lowest spot 
price and let you 


Pay Me As You Are Able 


Send at once for my beautiful 


4 -tn maga ramon, 


Art Catalog of Spring and 


Summer Styles 
You can easily find just what 
you want illustrated and de- 


scribed in it. It explains my 
whole plan of selling and pay- 
ments. With the catalog will 
come samples of fabrics, meas- 
urement blanks, etc. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 


and you accept and pay for no 
clothing unless perfectly suited. 


Send for Catalog Today. 


BERNHARD’S Gest steces. 


Jos. Bernhard, Pres., 145 Clark St., Chicago. 











Burpee’s 


The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1909! 


THe “SILENT SALESMAN” of the World’s 
Largest Mail-order Seed Trade is a New BOOK 
of 174 pages. It describes Rare Novelties which 
cannot - had elsewhere and tells the J/ain truth 
about the Best Seeds that can be grown—as proved 
at our famous FoRDHOOK_FARMs-—the largest 
and most complete Trial Grounds in America. 
Handsomely bound in covers lithographed in nine 
colors, it shows, with the beautiful colored plates 
(also in nine colors) Seven Choice Novelties in 
Vegetables, Three Superb “Spencer” Sweet Peas 
and the most beautiful New Giant—flowered Pansies 

all accurately painted from Nature. With hun- 
dreds of illustrations from photographs and carefully 
written descriptions it is A SAFE GUIDE to success 
in the garden and she id be consulted by every one 
who plants either for pleasure or profit. While too 
costly a book to send unsolicited (except to our regu- 
lar customers), we are pleased to mail it FREE to 
every one who /as a garien and can appreciate 

JUALITY IN SEEDS. Shall we mail You a congt 
I so, kindly same this paper and write TO-DAY ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
uutoina ~=©6s Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


BUILDING 














Perfect Fitting 
-~ Glasses 
At % Price 


No matter where you live, you 
can buy a pair of glasses of us by 
mail just as satisfactorily as if you 
visited our fitting parlors and you save the dealer’s and 
oculist’s profits amounting to 50 per cent. We sell at whole- 
sale prices and guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. We 
take all the risk of pleasing you. 

Over 25 years optical experience enables us to fit you 
accurately at home. Our eye tester, the Ocularscope, 
used by us exclusively, is the only reliable instrument S 
testing eyes by mail. 

Write for tilustrated catalog eve glasses and spec- 
tacles. We send it with our Ocularscope—both FREE. 
=, +4 f you can use a 
Special Offer! Laenee BR Baad 
paper for cleaning glasses, we will mail you same FREE for 
2cent stamp. Send today. 
GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, 
2583 Ledyard Bullding, Grand Rapid.«, Michigan 


















“Oldest and Largest Mail Order Optical House.” 


To The Man With A 
Steady Job 


I can add to your salary $5, $10 or $15 
each month whichever you may select 
If you want to increase your income let me hear from you. 1 wi'l pay 
you a salary for doing some special work which will nt interfere with 
your regular work in anv way. Just ask me to “Send Special Plan No. 
9." E.M, NOLEN Manager, Roomsgo, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Pin-Money Papers 
Helpful Hints for Everyday Life 
Contributed by Our Women Readers 


O SEW BRAID ON THE BOTTOM OF A SKIRT without taking 
stitches through, rip open a seam of the under side 
of the hem and slip into the opening a piece of card- 
board one and one-half inches wide by four inches 
long with corners rounded. By sliding this along under 
the portion to which the braid is being hemmed, the 
work can be done easily and rapidly. After the card- 
board is removed, the opening made in the seam may 
be closed by oversewing.—A. G. W. 


To CLEAN TABLE-KNIVES cut an Irish potato into 
blocks. Rub these on sapolio and then rub knives. 
CHARLOTTE. 


TRY BAKING BREAD IN A MEAT ROASTER With a top. 
This keeps the bread from browning on the upper 
side before it is done through—thus browning it evenly 
all over.—Mrs. J. A. B. 


PRUNE PIES ARE IMPROVED by adding one teaspoonful of 
vinegar to each pie. Prunes are rather flat tasting so 
the vinegar cuts the sweetness.—B. D. 


=> => 


IN| MaKING cake when fresh milk, buttermilk, 
molasses and sour milk, are lacking, use a cup of apple 
sauce into which has been stirred a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing soda. Besides being an excellent substitute, the sauce 
makes a delicious spice-cake, and without eggs, too. 

: E. Mi. B. 


WHEN SPREADING BUTTER ON SANDWICHES or toast, 
do not try to soften the butter, but heat a silver 
knife by placing it in boiling water. The difficulty is 
overcome at once.—T. H. L.° 


IF CATARRH TROUBLES You sprinkle a teaspoonful of 
refined sulphur in each shoe three times a week. Keep 
this up until a cure has been effected.—F. M. 


=_ _> 


WHEN BAKING COOKIES, use a large round pancake 
griddle to bake them an. First heat it on top of ihe 
range, and have it well greased.—O. D. R. 


A CORN MAY BE CURED by applying a piece of surgeon’s 
plaster. This removes the pressure of the shoe and the 
corn soon disappears.—Euta M. 


WHEN PLASTERING GETS LOOsE On the pantry or kitchen 
walls, paste on table oilcloth wherever it will look 
well-behind the range, for iristance, or above the sink. 
| pasted it around our pantry walls, the width of the 
oilcloth, ten years ago. Being easily wiped off, it 
saves me much scouring. | also pasted it on the cup- 
board shelves.—E. W. 


=_> _> 


To AVOID DUST SETTLING ON EVERYTHING When ashes 
are being removed from a grate, try sprinkling them 
with water before removing them. Housewives who 
condemn these cheerful, cozy fires, because they make 
so much dirt, will find that this works like a charm. 
When cleaning the furnace try the same plan. Don't 
be afraid to use plenty of water.—E.inor Brancu. 


_ =_ 


CASTOR OIL WILL NOT BE OBJECTIONABLE to children if 
put in a bottle with an equal quantity of pure glycerin, 
heated, and shaken well. Each drop of oil will be 
coated with glycerin and rendered almost tasteless. 

Atice A. 

A TIGHT CORK MAY BE REMOVED from a bottle w t- 
out a corkscrew thus. Take two pocket knives, fiscrt 
the small blades on opposite sides between the (othe 
and the cork, then turn each one in a different direction, 
When the blades are firmly pushed in, simply press 
the two together, give them a wrench sideways aud 
the cork will come out without any trouble.—H. W. A. 


=> — 


WHEN SOFT COAL 15 BURNED the soot accumulates 
quickly in the lower part under the oven and prevents 
things from baking on the bottom. When my oven is 
not baking as it should do I let down the damper, open 
the soot-door. put in a newspaper or two, and set fire 
to them. The draft caused by the burning of the 
paper blows the soot up the stove-pipe.—Katuryn S. 


IN ORDERING MEAT AND GROCERIES AT HOME, write the 
orders on a slate, and hang it outside the kitchen door 
on a nail in the evening. Attach a slate-pencil by 
means of a string. In this way tradespeople can write 
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Peace, Power and Plenty 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


UST from the press, this is the best book yet pub- 

lished along the line of the new gospel of optimism 
and love, the philosophy of sweetness and light. 

It teaches that ‘‘your ideal is a eveghtad of 
what you shall at last unveil’’; that we can think 
ourselves out of discord into harmony, out of dark- 
ness into light, out of disease into health, out of 
hatred into love, and out of poverty and failure into 
success and prosperity. 

It shows that growing old is largely a habit; that 
the body is but the mind externalized; that the 
bodily condition follows the thought, and that man 
can renew his body by renewing his thought, change 
his body, his character, by changing his thought. 

“It is cheery, alive, inspiring and it hasn't a dull 
paragraph in it. It will be the call to a new, a fuller 
life to many thousands—may it be a million.’’ 

RALPH WALDO TRINE. 


“T regard ‘Peace, Power and Plenty,’ as Dr. 
Marden’'s best book,"’ says Dr. Francis E. Clark,” 
founder of the Christian Endeavor Society. ‘‘It is 
optimistic, uplifting, and is calculated to put new 
courage in the reader. He has shown conclusively 
the important part the pyschic forces play in the 
truly successful life.’’ 


‘I rejoice that one of our University sons is send- 
ing out into the world this healthful type of literature 
that makes for the improvement and the invigor- 
ating of human character.’’—WILLIAM E. HUNT- 
INGTON, President Boston University. 


‘‘Into what magic do you dip your pen, to create 
so vital, so uplifting, so transforming a book as 
‘Peace, Power and Plenty,’ which is indeed a hand- 
book for every day ?’’—LILIAN WHITING, 


‘** Peace, Power and Plenty’ goes right into the 
soul of things. It will do more good than a thousand 
sermons.''"—MADISON CAWEIN. 


‘IT am so enthusiastic about your book, ‘ Peace, 
Power and Plenty,’ that I have notified my employ- 
ees in all our stores of its publication, and have ad- 
vised them to buy it. Zhe chapter on ‘ Health’ 
alone is worth five hundred dollars.’’—SAMUEL 
BRILL, Head of the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 


‘* I wish ‘ Peace. Power and Plenty’ could be 
read by the millions to whom life is simply a night- 
mare long drawn out. Your book will make them 
realize that life is, instead, a bright and beautiful 
existence.’’"—-REV. DR. MADISON C. PETERS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10 postpaid. 

Circulars of all of The Marden Inspirational Books sent on 
application. Books sent on approval and autographed on request 

THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Book Dept., 
Success Magazine Building, 29-31 East 22d Street, 
% New York. ‘yj 














Don't Throw it Awe 


Ee ~ They mend all leaks im all utensils—tin, brass, 
— copper, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. Nosolder, 
= cement or rivet. Anyone can use them; fit any sur- 

face; two million in use. Send for sample pkg. 10c, 
Complete package, assorted sizes, 25¢ postpaid. Agents wanted, 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That’s all we want to know. 
Now we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lot of free stuff if you an- 
swer this ad. Nor do we claim to make you 
rich ina week. Butif you are anxious 
to develop your talent with a successful 
cartoonist, so you can make money, send a 
copy of this picture with 6c. in stamps for 
ortfolio of cartoons and sample 
esson plate, and let us explain. 

THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
309 Kingmoore Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Wr te us tor Booklet shuwing Hundreds of Designs 
At all prie+:, Inelude iron reservoir vases, settees, fountains, tree 
guards, stab’e fitti zs, ete. Tron fence improves the appearance of 
your home -is cheaper than wood and permanent. No repairs. 
Agents Wanted. THE Stewart IRON Works Co., CINCINNATI, O. 


Q 1715 Covington St. The Largest Makers of Iron 
Fence in the Work 














orld. 
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make big money selling our new sign letters 
for office windows, store fronts, and glass 
signs. Anyone can put them on. Write to- 


day for free sample and full particulars. 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 78 N. Clark St., Chicago 









; 


Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 
@ Purchase Exposition, 8t. Louis, Mo., 1904 


SEE PAG. 189 
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their answers to any questions as to price, etc., you 
may want to ask and you need not get down early in 
the morning to give your orders. 1 found this an excel- 
lent plan at a time when I was unable to do my mar- 
keting and when I had a maid who could not speak 
English. During the day we jotted down anything we 
found necessary for the following day.—L. S. ‘ 
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A PINCH OF SODA, PUT IN GREEN VEGETABLES while they 
are boiling, acts like magic. It makes string-beans 
deliciously tender; it keeps the fine color of spring 
peas, while a more generous pinch performs a miracle 
for cabbage, causing it to cook in about half the usual 
time, and keeping it as fresh and green as when it came 
from the garden.—G. W. M. 
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WHEN SEWING BUTTONS ON coaTs place a small pearl 
button on the inside, under each button, and sew the 
two together. This holds the outer button securely 
and keeps the goods from tearing.—R. B. M 


WHEN BEATING EGGS SEPARATELY beat the white first 
then ‘‘steal” a little bit of it to start the yolks. 
The result is the yolks will not stick to the beater, as is 
generally the case, and they will get light twice as 
quickly.—Mrs. J. P. LAMBETH. 
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To INSURE SUCCESS WITH SALT-RISING BREAD in cold 
weather, keep the night yeast in a box of hay. A 
small wooden box with a close-fitting lid is best 
for this purpose. Put hay into the bottom of the 
box and around the sides. In the middle of this set 
your yeast, then cover with hay. This will keep the 
yeast from a chill. Good bread will be the result. 

A. E. Rusk. 


PaINT MAY BE REMOVED, if you have nothing else to 
take it off with, by another piece of cloth. A piece of 
the clothing you are wearing will do because the paint 
will not adhere to it. Corduroy cloth, however, is the 
best. Rub hard where the paint has adhered, with the 
other piece of cloth, and the paint will disappear. 

AtHos G. APPLEBY. 
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IN MAKING MAYONNAISE, I find that using vinegar 
which has been poured over pickles, beets, or cucum- 
bers, instead of fresh vinegar, adds a pleasant flavor to 
salads.—A. P. 


=> =_ 


To MEND sTockincs having dropped stitches slip a 
fine crochet hook through a dropped stitch, and take 
up, as in single crochet, the thread in each round until 
you come to where the stitch broke. Then take a 
threaded needle, catch the stitch from the crochet hook 
and fasten neatly to the stocking. This is a good way 
to mend lisle thread and silk hose: also gloves and 
mittens.—Miss Lippincott. : 
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For BOILING MEATS I always use a lard can in prefer- 
ence to a kettle. For a smaller piece of meat, or a 
chicken, there is nothing better than a tin bucket with 
a tight-fitting cover. It confines the steam and not 
only cooks more quickly, but the meat is juicier and 
more tender.—L. K. Barnes. 


_ =_> 


WHEN POACHING EGGS add a little vinegar to the 
water, besides salt. This sets the eggs and keeps them 
in good shape.—H. E. 

TABLE-LINEN WILL NOT BECOME YELLOW, if ‘folded in 
an old sheet which has been well blued. 


Mrs. D. L. Hype. 
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WHEN STEAMING A PUDDING, place the steamer over 
the saucepan in which you are boiling potatoes. One 
gas-burner will cook both pudding and potatoes. 

THE PRETTIEST CUSHION COVER | have seen was a 
burnt-leather one of green sheepskin. A_ rather 
elaborate design was burned on. Where a round 
motif occurred in the pattern, the leather was cut out 
and a peacock’s feather applied underneath so the 
brilliant “‘eye” showed through. The effect was very 
rich and the idea could be carried out for opera bags, 
card-cases, etc., with great effect.—K. E. M. 


NovEL LAMP-SHADES are made of Chinese lanterns of 
unique shape. The chain at the top is divided, and the 
links bent out to make hooks that pass over the 
chimney.—Mrs. T. E. Hanke. 


IF PASTRY IS CONSIDERED UNWHOLESOME, those who 
are fond of pumpkin or squash pies, will find a good 
substitute by baking them as custards. I use the same 
recipe as for a filling for a pie, only | add a little more 
milk, then bake it in custard cups set in a pan of water. 
The result is a creamy, delicious dessert. 

IsaBEL Rose MEADER. 
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More Than 
Soda Crackers 


When you eat Uneeda Biscuit you 
taste something delightfully different 
from common soda crackers. 

The difference begins with better 
baking of best materials, in the great- 
est, cleanest bakeries in the world, 
built expressly to bake Uneeda Biscuit. 

The difference is protected and 
preserved for you by the only package 
in the world that effectively retains 
freshness and excludes all dust and 
moisture. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Try It On 


LOBSTER 


All varieties of FISH, are de- 
liciously seasoned and made 
more appetizing with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 








Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, Gravies, Game, Chafing Dish 
Cooking and Salad Dressings are greatly improved by its use. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


Return Substitutes 














AN INVESTMENT OF $150 


Is the result from the operation of one American Box 
- Te Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind. Why not go into this busi- 
i, ness yourself? It is the most practical and popular bow ing 
It will make big money in any — 

is 


$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM 


— . 












game in existence. 
These alleys pay from $25.00 to $65.00 each, per week, 
is no gambling device, but a splendid bowling game for amuse- 
ment and physical exercise, Liberally patronized by the best 
ople of both sexes, Quickly installed, conveniently portable, No 
pin boy needed. Receipts are nearly ail profit, Nearly 5000 sold to 
date. We sell on payments and our catalog is free, 


Write for catalog. Armerican Box Ball Company, 
PATENTERS, 1502 Van Buren St,, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Twelve Thousand 


Satisfied Owners 
Prove Our Claims—That 


axwell 


though moderate in price, 
is made under as rigid in- 
spection, of as high grade 
material and workmanship 
and is as durable as should 
be the best high-priced cars 





The success of The Maxwell is founded 
on sound mechanical principles, not on 
‘« paper claimed’’ generalities. Back of 
The Maxwell are the principles of Unit Power 
Plant Construction with Three Point Support, 
Multiple Disc Clutch, Thermo-Syphon Cool- 
ing, Shaft Drive, Metal Bodies. 


The Maxwell was the first automobile to 
incorporate aljf these features in a single 
design—features that have been copied by 
manufacturers of the highest priced cars, 
though, as is the case with all imitations, 
they fall short of the original. 


he first Maxwell was built less than six 
years ago with small capital but with un- 
bounded faith that the car would prove 
worthy of the buyer who wants real value 
for his money. 


From the Maxwell Junior, ‘‘ The Standard 
American Runabout,” 2 cylinders 10 H. P. 
at $500.00, to the Maxwell 4 cylinder, 30 H. 
P. Touring Car at $1,750, we can prove that 
The Maxwell is the ome car you cannot 
afford not to own. 


It is impossible to go into details here, 
our Catalogue does. Write for it and let us 
tell you more about The Maxwell. 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 
Box 4, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Pawtucket, R, I. Newcastle, Ind. 











Pri hifon, 


FLAT CLASP 





Is There a Reason for Wearing Any Other Garter ? 


This is the only qaiter that does not press on the leg 
at any point. It has the smallest but strongest meta 
parts ever put on a garter; the smoothest, flattest clasp; 
a grip that tightens with every movement; a clinging, 
stretchy silk web, elastic as the skin itself—that never 
chafes or binds. It keeps the leg comfortable, the sock 
smooth, the temper even. 25 cents—at your 73, or we 
mail a pair on receipt of price. 

PIONEER SUSPENDERS are supreme in fit, serviceand 
beauty. 50 cents at your dealers or prepaid from factory. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY, 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia 








GARTER 








MAKERS OF PIONEER BELTS 
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Desire and the Blind Man 


quietly. ‘‘I spent my summers there for years, but I 
have not been back since he died—that August !” 

It was minutes before the man spoke again. 

**You must have cared for him if you still feel his 
death so much,” he said gently. 

Desire shook her head. ‘‘But it was such transcen- 
dent love that he gave me,” she pleaded; ‘‘ and, if he 
had lived to face the fact squarely that I could never 
marry him, | might always think of him as learning 
to care for some one else and filling his life with other 
interests ; but to be the end of all his longings—to 
know that he did not live to be compensated in any 
way—”’ she paused abruptly with tense, clasped hands 
and finished vehemently, ‘‘do you wonder that I hate 
August ?” 

“You loved John Justley,” the engineer said de- 
cidedly. 

‘*| did not love him,” Desire contradicted positively ; 
“but his death anniversary is a—a—eucharist,” she 
added softly. 

There was a pause, and the engineer did some hard 
thinking. 

‘*Pshaw!” he exclaimed earnestly, throwing aside 
Desire’s explanations and denials, ‘‘l see how you can 
be sorry for John Justley, and of course it was hard 
luck for him; but a man has to take what comes, and 
it seems sort of senseless to keep fretting about him 
every anniversary month—unless—” the man interpo- 
lated suspiciously, ‘‘ unless, of course, you cared for 
him.” 

‘1 did not love him,” she sighed wearily, ‘‘but it 
awes me to think of the love he was willing to waste 
on me, and August makes me restless as the sea.” 

“*Well,” the man said shortly, ‘‘it’s mighty strange 
you’ve never told me anything about all this before.” 

**1 did think | would—once,” Desire answered mu- 
singly, ‘‘ but | knew you would advise me to marry him 
if | told you. Anybody would have thought he loved 
enough for-both of us, but | knew better.” 

She paused a moment, and then said slowly, ‘‘ As 
soon as you deliberately take a third person into your 
affairs rs put the whole world between yourself and 
him. I! have thought | might have gone along quite 
contentedly and married Harry Waring if | had n’t told 
you about it. It made me self-conscious when | was 
with him and spoiled it like an interruption to a téte-a- 
téte.” 

“Harry Waring was in town yesterday,” the man 
observed quickly, ‘‘and say, Desire,” he chuckled with 
evident enjoyment over some recollected joke, ‘*‘ what 
do you suppose he asked me?” 

‘*| don’t know,” she answered absently. To, speak 
of anything Harry Waring had said seemed rather 
foreign to the subject under discussion. 

‘*He said, ‘1 suppose you and Desire have been mar- 
tied time out of mind,’” the engineer repeated, with a 
laugh at the supposition. ‘‘Did any one ever ask you 
why we did not marry each other, Desire?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“‘Oh, yes,” she answered simply and without self- 
consciousness. 

‘*They want to marry us off, eh?” questioned the 
man, with evident interest. 

‘* They can’t help it,” she explained. ‘‘It’s a house- 
wifely striving after neatness and order. All household 
things, each after its own kind, are kept in their allotted 
places.. A housekeeper abhors quantities of similar stuff 
stored in different places. Our friends feel so about 
us—two people who find each other congenial—the 
obvious thing, they think, is to unite the two and 
save room.” 

The man laughed at the explanation. 

‘‘What do you say Desire, when they ask you if you 
are going to marry me?” he asked, his curiosity 
awakened. 

‘*Oh, | tell them we do not want to marry each 
other,” Desire returned easily. 

“1 have often thought no truth more worthy of 
acceptation than once chums—never lovers,” Desire 
observed thoughtfully. ‘‘A companion is a necessity, 
a husband or a wife is a luxury. If a woman made a 
superfluous jacket out of her only skirt—for instance, 
wherewithal would she be clothed? ” > 

The man smiled. ‘‘ Very kind of people to take so 
much interest in our happiness,’’ he said genially. 

‘I’ve been. wondering,” returned Desire, smoothing 
her tumbled hair and relaxing into her former pensive 
mood, ‘‘if the pursuit of happiness is not better than 
happiness itself 7” 

‘*No,” answered the man, positively; ‘‘ you might 
as well say the search for water is better than water 
itself.” 

“But I can’t admit your illustration,” Desire objected, 
her eyes filling quite suddenly with tears. ‘‘One can 
not exist without water, but we keep on living whether 
we are happy or not. I believe happiness in large or 
small quantities is all about us. It is true | have no 
field where I can go and bind a sheaf and carry it home 
rejoicing upon my shoulder, but I can always glean a 
little here and there in scattered acres.” 

‘“What is happiness,” demanded the engineer, im- 
patiently, ‘‘but enough of what you want? If in 
your search for water your thirst is partially quenched 
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by the passing dews and the common showers, would 
you say that such driblets were adequate for the busi- 
ness of living? Happiness is not eking out existence 
with fugitive bits of meat and drink, it’s an elastic per- 
vading condition in which we live and move and have 
our being.” 

Desire opened a delicate fan that had lain in her lap, 
and shaded her face with it. ‘‘It’s no use for me to 
think I can ever be happy,” she said sadly. ‘‘ Love, it 
seems, can not make me so; for the first time in my 
life | admit the humiliating fact that I do not love love. 
Failing it, the best thing | can hope for is to be 
interested.” 

‘*Look—a—here,”’ expostulated the engineer, jump- 
ing up to lean against the mantel, ‘‘ you are all wrong. 
Just because you can’t get sufficient nourishment from 
confections and dainties is no reason for declaring that 
food does not agree with you. You’ve never had the 
right kind. Take John Justley, for instance—that 
idealistic kind of love is all right for books, but it would 
make a flimsy sort of protection if you ever had to use 
it.” 

“Have you read his poems?” asked Desire, quickly. 

““No, | am making my inferences solely from what 
you have told me.” 

But he felt a sudden desire to read John Justley’s 
book, and when he returned to the swamp he took 
with him ‘‘The Banqueting House,” and read on the 
dedication page ‘‘ To Desire.” 

There are times, when you are building a railroad 
through a swamp, when you get into such tight quart- 
ers that you must needs rest by night doubled up on a 
tufted island two by three, and under such conditions 
it is hard to do anything but keep on; the man, how- 
ever, read all the poems in ‘‘ The Banqueting House” 
and forgot he was uncomfortable. 

The engineer had known Desire many, many years, 
but it was John Justley who discovered for him that 
Desire’s mind gave him a saturating kind of satisfac- 
tion. The poet took him, as it were, “‘ upon a pinnacle 
of the temple,” and showed him all the glories of 
Desire’s person, and character, and temperament, such 
as the man could not have seen if he had studied her 
under a searching, scorching, ninety-nine candle power 
electric light. 

The man read the book with gathering conviction, 
but he resented it as well, and growled that John Justley 
was “‘ too personal.” 

But in the swamp where one’s evenings hang heavy 
upon one’s hands the engineer read and re-read ‘‘ The 
Banqueting House,” and it became Desire’s interpreter. 
Although he had known her so long, he began to see 
that she was a stranger to him, and he now experienced 
the delicious surprisingness of getting acquainted with 
that stranger through correspondence. 

All through the beautiful fancy of ‘‘ The Banqueting 
House” there were allusions to the Blind Man which 
puzzled the engineer very much indeed. There was 
one, it seemed, who followed Desire as her shadow— 
to whom she gave all that was asked of her, of whom 
she herself asked nothing, for it never entered her mind 
—to outward seeming at any rate—that he had any- 
thing to give. The engineer looking now for some 
subtle meaning, thought the Blind Man must be the 
whimsical naming of an influence. This explanation 
made it possible to understand why the Blind Man 
perceived none of Desire’s beauty and nothing of her 
preeminence. 

The poems argued that ‘this Blind Man held some- 
thing in his hands that he could not see, and that which 
he thus held belonged to Desire, but the Blind Man, of 
course, could not see her need of it. 

The more the engineer read of the Blind Man, the 
more he hated him, and it began to grow on him gradu- 
ally from day to day that the Blind Man was a real, 
living person, and—amazing wonder !—although his 
share in her life was simply companionship, he seemed 
to be of more consequence than the poet who appreci- 
ated her and loved her more—the engineer was certain 
—than the Blind Man could ever be capable of loving. 

Why, why, eternally why, didn’t the Blind Man 
open the eyes of his understanding ! 

So the months passed, and when the engineer got a 
chance to leave his railroad interests and go to town, 
the calendar in Desire’s home were torn off to Decem- 
ber, and she came flutteringly, rustlingly into the 
library, dressed for a German in a filmy white lace 
dress. It happened that John Justley had designed it, 
and in ‘‘ The Banqueting House” there was a worship- 
ful poem to her in the beautiful gown. 

The man took the book of poems from his pocket, 
opened it, and laid it face down on the table. 

‘*Desire,” he said abruptly. 

She held out her hand to him instinctively, in greet- 
ing, and he took them both without parley or demur. 

** Desire,” he began again, ‘‘l am the BLIND MAN !” 

**Oh-h-h-h-h,” she breathed tremulously. 

‘*But whereas I was blind, now | see,” finished the 


man, gravely. 
°° ¢ 


“Putting off the easy thing makes it hard; put- 
ting off the hard thing makes it impossible.” 





SEE PAGE 139 
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Not the Salary, but the 
Opportunity 


[Continued from page 163) 


his business which may have been purchased at an 
enormous cost of toil and sacrifice and even of several 
failures. 

On the other hand, it is impossible for you to rob 
your employer by clipping your hours, shirking your 
work, or making inexcusable blunders; by carelessness 
or indifference, without robbing yourself of infinitely 
more, of capital which is worth vastly more than money 
capital—the chance to make a man of yourself, the 
chance to have a clean record behind you instead of a 
smirched one. 

If you think you are being kept back, if you are 
working for too small a salary, if favoritism puts some 
one into a position above you which you have justly 
earned, never mind, no one can rob you of your great- 
est reward, the skill, the efficiency, the power you have 
gained, the consciousness of doing your level best, of 
giving the best thing in you to your employer, all of 
which advantages you carry with you to your next job, 
whatever it may be. 

Don’t say to yourself, ‘‘l am not paid fer doing this 
extra work; I do not get enough salary, anyway, and 
it is perfectly right for me to shirk when my employer 
is not in sight or to clip my hours when I can,” for 
this means a loss of self-respect. You will never again 
have the same confidence in your ability to succeed; 
you will always be conscious that you have done a 
little, mean thing, and no amount of juggling with your- 
self can induce that inward monitor which says ‘‘nght” 
to the well-done thing and ‘‘ wrong” to the botched 
work, to alter its verdict in your favor. There is 
something within you that you can not bribe; a divine 
sense of justice and right that can not be blindfolded. 
Nothing will ever compensate you for the loss of faith 
in yourself. You may still succeed when others have 
lost confidence in you, but never when you have lost 
confidence in yourself. If you do not respect yourself; 
if you do not believe in yourself, your career is at an 
end so far as its upward tendency is concerned. 

Then again, an employee’s reputation is his capital. 
In the absence of money capital, his reputation means 
everything. It not only follows him around from one 
employer to another, but it also follows him when he 
goes into business for himself, and is always either 
helping or hindering him, according to its nature. 

Contrast the condition of a young man starting out 
for himself who has looked upon his position as a 
sacred trust, a great opportunity, backed, buttressed, 
and supported by a splendid past, an untarnished repu- 
tation—a reputation for being a dead-in-earnest hard 
worker, square, loyal, and true to his employer’s interests 

with that of another young man of equal ability start- 
ing out for himself, who has done just as little work for 
his salary as possible, and who has gone on the prin- 
ciple that the more he could get out of an employer— 
the more salary he could get with less effort—the 
shrewder, smarter man he was. 

The very reputation of the first young man is splendid 
credit. He is backed up by the good opinion of every- 
body that knows him. People are afraid of the other: 
they can not trust him. He beat his employer, why 
should not he beat others ? 

Everybody knows that he has not been honest at 
heart with his employer, not loyal or true, and how 
can he expect the hearty support of others? He must 
work all the harder to overcome the handicap of a bad 
reputation, a smirched record. 

In other words, he is starting out in life with a heavy 
handicap, which, if it does not drag him down to fail- 
ure, will make his burden infinitely greater, and success, 
even a purely commercial success, so much the harder 
to attain. 

There is nothing like a good, solid, substantial repu- 
tation, a clean record, an untarnished past. It sticks to 
us through life, and is always helping us. We find it 
waiting at the bank when we try to borrow money, or 
at the jobber’s when we ask for credit. It is always 
backing us up and helping us in all sorts of ways. 

Young men are sometimes surprised at their rapid 
advancement. They can not understand it, because 
they do not realize the tremendous power of a clean 
name, of a good reputation which is backing them. 

I know a young man who came to New York, got a 
position in a publishing house at fifteen dollars a week, 
and worked five years before he received thirty-five 
dollars a week. 

The other employees and his friends called him a 
fool for staying at the office after hours and taking 
work home nights and holidays, for such a small salary; 
but he told them that the opportunity was what he 
was after, not the salary. 

His work attracted the attention of a publisher 
who offered him sixty dollars a week, and very soon 
advanced him to seventy-five; but he carried with him 
to the new position the same habits of painstaking, 
hard work, never thinking of the salary, but regarding 
the opportunity as everything. 

Employees sometimes think that they get no credit 
for trying to do more than they are paid for; but here 
is an instance of a young man who attracted the atten- 
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CLUETT SHIRTS are made to fit every man—be he very thin or be 
he very stout. If you are out of the ordinary, one way or the other, 
you can find your fit in a Cluett Shirt. $1.50 and up., (Saude) 


$2 and up 
Sold only under the CLUETT label. An interesting booklet, ‘‘Today’s Shirt,” sent free. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Makers of Arrow Collars, 471 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Qe 


GABARDINE 


For Men and Women 


A “duck of a coat,” for it is the most watertight garment, 
excepting rubber, ever known, yet is light in weight, cool to 
wear, and remarkably durable. 

Quiet design and fine material lend exceptional elegance to 
these garments. All plain in colors, some ac 4 self stripe weaves. 

The fabric is rainproof itself and when process proofed it 
resists storms like the proverbial duck’s back. 

Made in the latest overcoat styles for men. Raglans (walk- 
ing length and auto length) with military collars or without, 
and other current styles. The Military collars are not only 
a popular style but provide the best of protection against 
storms or sudden cold. Also made in many styles for women. 

FOR SALE IN GOOD STORES 
Ask ycur dealer. Look for the Kenyon labels Tell us what type of 


garment you prefer and about how much you wish to pay. We will 
send Style Book with samples and wi!] see that you are supplied. 


C. KENYON COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
23 Union Square 200 Jackson Blvd. 


Address request for samples to the factories, 604 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Greatest Launch Offer Ever Made ~ | 


Our ‘‘1909 Special” is a trim, speedy, elegantly equipped 16 ft. Mullins Steel Launch, 
with a guaranteed speed of 9 miles an hour, Equipped with Improved 3 H.P. Reversible 
Engine and Mullins Silent Underwater Exhaust. Mullins Patented Steel Construction 
like torpedo boats with large air chambers like life boats, insure speed and safety. 


Mullins “1909 Special” $110.00 


Our Complete Catalogue of Launches, Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Row Boats, 
Hunting and Fishing Boats gives complete specifications of the “1909 Special” and 
full particulars regarding our entirely new line of 1909 Models designed by Whittelsey & Whitaker of New York—the most 
successful naval architects in America. 

Ww. H. MULLINS CO., 105 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 
Largest Boat Builders in the World ; 
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HOW TO BUILD 


oncrete Silos 


Do you want a silo? Do not think of 
building one, or any other farm building, 
without learning of the wonderful advan- 
tages of Concrete. Why it is cheaper 
and better; fire, weather and vermin 
proof; and why it will stand forever, 
without insurance and without repairs. 

Valuable book on Silo building and 
other uses for Concrete sent free. 


Address 
Association American 
Portland Cement 
Mfrs. 


1330 Land Title 
Building, 
Phila., Pa. 
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If you seek reliability 

buy 6 Perfection. 

Highest quality engine 
i for alow price, 





Stan ‘Perfection”’ 
valve design. Simple 


strong, powerful, easy operating. (genus mf 

4 turn of fiywheel starts. Elevated 

( mutator; ground oun and 

pistons. Sold on our “square deal” p 

Catalog explains and Bete y fall Information 

about entire line at equally low prices. We also make 


stationary engines for shop or farm. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
1378 nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











literally this is 
Of Course ve! a but 
practically it is a fact. The 
Superior Window Tent is so 
made that while your body is 
enjoying the comforts of a warm 
bedroom, only the face comes in 
contact with the crisp, out-door 
air, which enables you to get all 
the benefits derived from out-door 
sleeping with none of the dangers 
and disadvantages of sleeping in 
tents, on roofs or porches; also 
shielded from rain, snow, drafts 
or any other exposures. Sleep in 
nature’s pure, fresh air and arise 
invigorated, refreshed and robust. 

For full illustrated particulars of 
this inexpensive ae | be ae 

CABINET MFG. 
314 Mnin St., p aa J mn.” 


Mfrs. ot Superior Bath Cabinets for 
Turkish and Vapor Bath: 

















WE WILL QUOTE YOU 
PRICES DIRECT 


wh save you $26.50 on buggy shown 
below You can save at same ratio on 
styles Split Hickory Vehicles 
ne of harness. Send for big 
Free Book, It tells all and gives 
prices. Write today. 


H. C. Phelps, Pres. 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG CO, 
Station 218, Columbus, Ohio 









iT 33 
The “SIMPLO” Automobile 
Solid or pneumatic tires. High or low wheels. 
The one Automobile at a Low Price that is 
always readytorun. Handsome, S “Reon 
Simple, “oS con- 
omical to Opera’ Safe 
and Sure. A Hill Climber. 
in Armee 






? v COOK MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
vat) 1058 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Me. 





WATCH IT WwoOBBLE bf 
No art ficial bait ever invent- 
ed so quickly attracts bass, 


ar nd all game fi has 
18 Glittering Pearl 
r Spi »0n Which in the 
8 an eccentric wob- 
tion much mene effective than spinning and catches fish 
where ever rything else fail 25 with our large illustrated 
BY MAITI POSTPAID cts. catalogue of somes tackle 
8S. Doering & Co., 562 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


AGE NTS —Camemon P= 


$75 monthly. Combination Rollieg 
Pin. Nine articles combined beer —. Sample free. 
FURSHEKE MFG. CO., « 1, Dayton, Ohio. 
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tion of others even outside of the firm he worked for, 
just because he was trying to earn a great deal more 
than he was paid for doing. 

The result was, that in less than two years from the 
time he was receiving sixty doliars a week, he went to 
a third large publishing hous: at ten thousand dollars a 
year, and also with an interes: in the business. 

The salary is of very little importance to you in com- 
parison with the reputation for integrity and efficiency 
you have left behind you and the experience you have 
gained while earning the salary. These are the great 
things. 

In olden times boys had to give years of their time 
in order to learn a trade, and often would pay their 
employer for the opportunity. English boys used to 
think it was a great opportunity to be able to get into 
a good concern, with a chance to work without salary 
for years in order to learn their business or trade. Now 
the boy is paid for learning his trade. 

The great thing is to hold the right attitude of mind 
toward one’s position, and to regard the opportunity as 
the big thing, the salary as a comparatively small thing. 

Many employees may not think it is so very bad to 
clip their hours, to shirk at every opportunity, to sneak 
away and hide during business hours, to loiter when out 
on business for their employer, to go to their work in 
the morning all used up from dissipation; but often 
when they try to get another place their reputation 
has gone before them, and they are not wanted. 

Others excuse themselves for poor work on the 
ground that their employer does not appreciate their 
services and is mean to them. 

A youth might just as well excuse himself for his 
boorish manners and ungentlemanly conduct on the 
ground that other people were mean and ungentlemanly 
to him. He might just as well claim that as for the 
employee to ruin his character and spoil his future 
chances by doing slovenly, botched work just because 
his employer is mean. 

My young friend, you have nothing to do with your 
employer's character or his method of doing things. You 
may not be able to make him do what is right, but you 
can do right yourself. You may not be able to make 
him a gentleman, but you can be one yourself; and 
you can not afford to ruin yourself and your whole 
future just because your employer is not what he ought 
to be. No matter how mean and stingy he may be, 
your opportunity for the time is with him, and it rests 
with you whether you will use it or abuse it, whether 
you will make of it a stepping-stone or a stumbling- 
block. 

The fact is that your present position, your way of 
doing your work, is the key that will unlock the door 
above you. Slighted work, botched work, will never 
make a key to unlock the door to anything but failure 
and disgrace. 

There is nothing else so valuable to you as an oppor- 
tunity to build a name for yourself. Your reputation 
is the foundation for your future success, and if you 
slip rotten hours, and slighted, botched work into the 
foundation, your superstructure will topple. The foun- 
dation must be clean, solid, and firm. 

The quality which you put into your work will 
determine the quality of your life. The habit of insist- 
ing upon the best of which you are capable, of always 
demanding of yourself the highest, never accepting the 
lowest or second best, no matter how.small your 
remuneration, will make all the -difference to you be- 
tween mediocrity or failure, and success. If you bring 
to your work the spirit of an artist instead of an artisan, 
a burning zeal, an absorbing ‘enthusiasm, these will 
take the drudgery out of it and make it a delight. 

Take no chances of marring your reputation by the 
picayune and unworthy endeavor ‘‘ to get square” with 
a stingy or mean employer. Never mind what kind of 
a man he is, resolve that you will approach your task 
in the spirit of a master, that whether he is a man of 
high ideals or not, you will be one. Remember that 
you are a sculptor and that every act is a chisel blow 
upon life’s marble block. You can not afford to strike 
false blows which may mar the angel that sleeps in 
the stone. Whether it is beautiful or hideous, divine 
or brutal, the image you evolve from the block must 
stand as--air~expression of yourself, of your ideals. 
Those who do not care how they do their work, if 
they can only get through with it and get their pay for 
it, pay very dearly for their trifling; they cut very 
sorry figures in life. Regard your work as a great life 
school for the broadening, deepening, rounding into sym- 
metry, harmony, beauty, of your God-given faculties, 
which are uncut diamonds sacredly entrusted to you 
for the polishing and bringing out of their hidden 
wealth and beauty. Look upon it as a man-builder, a 
character-builder, and not as a mere _living-getter. 
Regard the living-getting, money-making part of your 
career as a mere incidental as compared with the man- 
making part of it. 

The smallest people in the world are those who 
work for salary alone. The little money you get in 
your pay envelope is a pretty small, low motive for 
which to work. It may be necessary to secure your 
bread and butter, but you have something infinitely 
higher to satisfy than that; that is, your sense of the 
right; the demand in you to do your level best, to be 
a man, to do the square thing, the fair thing. These 
should speak so loud in you that the mere bread-and- 
butter question will be insignificant in comparison. 
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are the best made, best grade and easi- 
est riding buggies onearth for themoney 


For Thirty-Six Years 


we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in 
the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for exam- 
ination and app |, guar g safe delivery, and 
also to save you money. If you are not satisfied as to 
Style, quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 








BE A TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 


Ma, We have trained hundreds of men to be high-grade 
) Traveling Salesmen, and assisted i to secure 
sitions with reliable firms. We will do the same 
or you. Our course in Practical Salesman- 
ship is endorsed by sales-managers of leading firms 
pcb We also maintain the largest and best 
ped Free Employment Bureau in the 
west, with offices in five cities, and have more calls for 
salesmen than we can fill from the best firms in the 
United States and Canada. Our graduates earn bi 
ivereal Science: they get results. Salesmanship is 
the Universal Science; no matter what your business is, Le 
knowledge of real salesmanship we give you will increase 
r : If you want to enter the most pleasant, t 
paid profession on earth, write for our Free Book, “A 
sip. ddress nearest office. 
Dept. 132 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago _KansasCity Minneapolis San Francisco. 








A INCREASE 
YOUR 
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aero Cashiers, Office Managers, 
Accountants, Auditors , Secretaries and Office 
Men-—lIncrease your salary t rough our new system of ed- 
ucation outlined in our sixteen-page book prepared for you. 
“A PRACTICAL WAY OF MAKING MORE MONEY” 
Be anerpert. It requires only a few minutes of your spare 
time, The book is FREE TO YOU, and will be mail promenty 
upon request. It tells yon how you can earn MORE PAY and 
that is what you want. It’s yours for the asking. WRITE TO-DAY. 
Commercial World Correspondence Schools, 
184 Griswold “t., etroit. Mich. 


STRIKE OUT 
For Yourself To-Day 


Would you like to know how to successfully carry ona 
profitable business requiring no capital to start? We teach 
by mail how to become a successful real estate and in- 
surance broker—how to avoid the mistakes made by 
many brokers— 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
The real estate and insurance business 
offers better opportunities to the ambitions 
man than any other field. Don’t | e satis- 
fied with a subordinate position and 
small income Strike out NOW. Send for 
our free bvok “* M’’; it’sinteresting, 


U.S. REAL ESTATE INSTITUTE 
209 Broadway, New York 



































Ican make a good penman of you at home dur- 
ing spare time. Write for my free book, “How 
a Good Penman.’ It contains spec. 


ship by my method. Your name will be ele- 
gantly writtcn on a card if you enclose stamp, 


F. W. Tamblyn, 402 Meyer Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


A. B.C. AUTOMOBILE 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 35 miles an 
hour, Most simple, practical, powerful and 
durable Automobile of its class. iy to 
operate — no complicated parts 
—norepairs. Solid or pneuma- 
tic tires. Air or water cool 












4 or 4 on. al v 
Pp. up. Catalog Free. 
Write today for particulars. Catalog Free 


A. B. C. MOTOR VEHICLE MFG. CO., 3827 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEE PAGE 139 
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Start out with a tacit understanding with yourself, that 
you will be a man, that you will express in your work 
the highest thing in you, the best thing in you. You 
can not afford to debase or demoralize yourself by 
bringing out your mean side, the lowest and most 
despicable thing in you. 

Never mind whether your employer appreciates the 
high quality of your work or not, or thinks more of you 
for your conscientiousness, you will certainly think 
more of yourself after getting the approval of that: still 
small voice within you which says “‘right” to the 
noble act. The effort always to do your best will en- 
large your capacity for doing things and will encourage 
you to push ahead toward larger triumphs, 

Everywhere we see people who are haunted by the 
ghosts of half-finished jobs, the dishonest work done 
away back in their youth. These covered-up defects 
are always coming back to humiliate them later, to trip 
them up, and to bar their progress. The great failure 
army is full of people who have tried to get square with 
their employers for the small salary and lack of appre- 
ciation. 

No one can respect himself or. have that sublime 
faith in himself which makes for high achievement 
while he puts half-hearted, mean service into his work. 
The man who has not learned to fling his whole soul 
into his task, who has not learned the secret of taking 
the drudgery out of his work by flinging his whole soul 
into it, has not learned the first principles of success or 
happiness. Let other people do the poor jobs, the 
botched work, if they will. Keep your standards up. 
It is a lofty ideal that redeems the life from the curse of 
commonnesss and imparts a touch of nobility to the 
personality. 

No matter how small your salary, or how unappre- 
ciative your employer, bring the entire man to your 
task; be all there; fling your life into it with all the 
energy and enthusiasm you can muster. Poor work 
injures your employer a little, but it may ruin you. 
Be proud of your work and go to it every morning 
superbly equipped; go to it in the spirit of a master, of 
aconqueror. Determine to do your level best and never 
to demoralize yourself by doing your second best. 

Conduct yourself in such a way that you can always 
look yourself in the face without wincing; then you 
will have a courage born of conviction, of personal 
nobility and integrity which have never been tarnished. 

What your employer thinks of you, what the world 
thinks of you is not half as important as what you 
think of yourself. Others are with you comparatively 
little through life. You have to live with yourself day 
and night through your whole existence, and you can 
not afford to tie that divine thing in you to a scoundrel. 


+ + 


Books Received 
“Instinct and Health.” By Woods Hutthinson, M. D. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
“The Red Skull.” By Fergus Hume. Dodge Publishing Co. 
*« Cruise of the Pheebe.”” By James S, Otis. Dana Estes & Co. 
‘Jimmie Moore of Bucktown.’ By Melvin E. Trotter. The 
Winona Publishing Co. 
“The Mastery of Mind.” “By Henry Frank. R. F. Fenno 


& Co. 
“The Man Who Ended War.” By Hollis Godfrey, Little, 
Brown & Co. 


“Inspired Millionaires,” By Gerald Stanley Lee. Mount 
Tom Press, Northampton, Mass. 

“«Tdeas and Ideals.”” By Stackpool E. O'dell. Love & Mal- 
somson, Ltd., London, 

“The P.Q.&G.” By Edward S. Ellis, A.M. Dana Este 
& Co. 

“Keep Up Your Courage.” By Mary Allette. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard.Co. 

“Culture by Conversation.” By Robert Waters. Dodd, 


Mead & Co. 
“ Marigold’s Winter.’’ By Edith Frances Foster. 
& Co. 


Dana Estes 


“That Last Waif.”” By Horace Fletcher. Frederick A. 
Stokes & Co. 

“Success in Life.” By Emil Reich. Duffield & Co. 

“Heroes and Heroism in Common Life,”” By N. Mcgee 


Waters. ‘I. Y. Crowell & Co, 

“The Romance of the Reaper.’ 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Peas Blossom and Mustard-seed.” 
Dana Estes & Co. 


By Herbert N. Casson. 


By Grace Squires. 


“ The Minute Boys of Long Island.” By James Otis. Dana 
Estes & Co. 
“ Accounts; Their Construction and Interpretation.” By 


William Morse Cole. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The New Way to Happiness.”” By Charles Brodie Patter- 
son. Rogers Bros. Publishing Co. 

*“*The New Way to Health.’” By Charles Brodie Patterson. 
Rogers Bros. Publishing Co, 

“God a Present Help.” By H. E. Cady. 
lishing Co. 

« The Science of Successful Salesmanship.” 


Rogers Bros. Pub- 
12 vols. By A. F. 


Sheldon. Sheldon School, Chicago. 

“Drugging a Nation.” By Samuel Merwin, Fleming H. 
Revell & Co. 

“ Progressive Poultry Culture.” By Arthur A. Brigham, 
B.S., Ph.D. The Torch Press. 

“The Ancient Science of Numbers.”” By Luo Clement. 


Rogers Bros. Publishing Co. 

“On the Open Road,” 
Crowell & Co, 

“ How to Stay Young.” 
ress Co., Chicago. 

** Mastery of Self.’"”, By C. D. Larson. Eternal Progress Co., 
Chicago, 

“Poise.” By C.D. Larson. Eternal Progress Co., Chicago, 

“T Am Weill.” (“Scientia Vite.) By C. W. Post. Lee & 
Shepard. 

““Reminiscences of Senator W. M. Stewart, of Nevada.” 
Edited by George R. Brown. Neale Publishing Co. 


By Ralph Waldo Trine. T.. Y. 


By C.D. Larson. Eternal Prog- 


“Winning the Front Place.” By John Maclean. Union 
Press. 
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“The Realm of Light.” By ‘‘ Frank Hatfield.” Reid Pub- 
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CHECK THE BOOKS YOU WANT 


Let the Crops Pay for Your Home 
in Sunny Southern Alberta 


On Our New Guaranteed Crop-Payment Plan 


Don’t delay to investigate or confuse this with ordinary land offers 
or speculative propositions. 

We want intelligent home-makers who wil] appreciate this chance 
to let us start their farming operations under contract—or live settlers 
who are going to come here and join the thousands who are already 
engaged in building up this wenderful country 


In the Bow River Valley Reservation 


If you cannot come here at once, we will contract to break, cultivate and seed such parts of 
your lands as you wish and start the crops so that your farm will be practically ready for you 
to take your cash profits from next crop season. Or you can buy for cash and lease your land 
to others on crop shares. You would then own your farm outright and benefit by the rapidly 
increasing values per acre. 


Prices Per Acre Now Are the Lowest— 
Get your Profit 


Sunny Southern Alberta harvested the largest crops on the continent this year. 
Climate ideal for homes—Splendid transportation facilities—Good Roads—Quick cash 
markets—Good Schools, Churches and Neighbors, and permanent water supply, making 
good crops a certainty. On our new plan you practically become a partner of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway Co. We’ve got to stand by you under our agreement and that’s 
what we want todo. Payout of your crops for your land—“ No crops—No pay”—and + 
more easily and quickly own clear title to a farm which will earn you more money for 
life than in any place else on this continent and make you independent. Write to-day 
for all facts—prices and Free Books to address below. 


Which of 

These § Free Books telle 
ing About Our Home« 
Making Plan in Sunny 
Southern Alberta, Do 
You Want? 


With the books you select 
we will send you full infor- 
mation, low prices, descrip- 
tion of the land and all the 
facts about our guaranteed 
crop-payment plan, and 
show you how you will 
5 practically be a partner of 
the Canadian Pacific ':ilway Company in building up 
your own fortune in th.s country. 





_ No.1. “FACTS’’—This book is an encyclopedia of 
information of mixed farming, including live stock, dairy- 
ing, etc., in Sunny Southern Alberta. It also includes complete details about 
our crop-payment plan. 


No. 2. “‘STAFF OF LIFE'’—This is the story of the wonderful winter 
wheat production in Sunny Southern Alberta, which you will find most in- 
teresting and profitable to read. 


No.3. ‘‘ PUBLIC OPINION "—This book includes letters from present 
home-owners and home-makers in the Bow River Yalley in Sunny Southern 
Alberta. You will find it most interesting and profitable reading. It con- 
tains facts which every man ought to consider both before and after he makes 
up his mind to take advantage of these opportunities. 


No. 4. “STARTING A FARM ”’.—This book shows the advantages that 
a farm in the Bow River Valley in Sunny Southern Alberta ofters to the city 
man, asa place to raise his family and to make an independent fortune. It 
contains the facts regarding the actual cost of starting a farm, and gives you 
a very accurate idea of just how you can proceed at once, orin the near future, 
to get one of these farms for your own. 

No.5. “ANIMAL HUSBANDRY ’’—This book tells the story of the un- 
equaled facilities presented in Southern Alberta for the development of the 
ideal diversified farm. Here live-stock feeding and dairy production on the 
rich alfalfa meadows is shown to lead to certain success. 

Write to-day for all facts—prices and Free Books to 


J. S. DENNIS, Assistant to 2nd Vice-President. 


fa’ ~«<CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Colonization Dept.,223-9th Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


GRAND PRIZE GONTEST 


i Vatimited Gomer ty Srisce wit \ i ye among those who pnrye dd copy 
of this picture. our irector decides that your copy_is even 40 > 

d on the original, it will win an illustrated magazine FE EE OF Chance FoR 
Six MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the rages 
No Money Required to Win a Prize—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and ink. | 

how well you can do it. If you area prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of le now earning small have illustrating ability, but do not know 

it. If you will soak Goer drawing aay, phy A tell you whether you this talent, 

If your drawing is even 40 percent.as good as the original, you have this natura 

> ability, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 
see §=— with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 


Correspondence institute of America, Dept. 32! Scranton, Pa. 







The 
Alberta 
Home-Maker 


































ROSES AND CARNATIONS 


FRE WITH VICK’°S MAGAZINE 


Vick’s Magazine is giving away the .inest Rose and Carnation plants to interest more people in the culture 
of these lovely flowers and to widen its circle of readers. This great magazine will be sent one year foronly 
50 cents, with six Rose or six Carnation plants free. For complete list of plants and seeds free, see our 
wonderful page offer on page 133 of February issue of Success MAGAZINE. 


You Can Easily Grow These Flowers {'ck'* Matazine willitell you just how to 


and charming Roses and Carnations as you see in the florists’ win- 
8. Vick’s gives special attention to home fioriculture in all its 
forms. n_E. Rexford, world-renowned authority, edits this 
department. In addition, Vick’s is a complete family journal, con- 
taining thrilling stories, helpful articles and | practica suggestions 
of interest to every ber of the h h No home can afford to be 
without Vick’s Magazine when it can be had a whole year for 50 cents, 

with these choice plants absolutely free. 


VICK’S MAGAZINE CO. 













Order today while stock 
lasts. Send $1 for Mag- 
azine two years and get \ 


dow 
Da 
}) 
the 6 Roses, the 6 Carna- vy 


tions and 10 Packets Cx- ~ 
















tra-Select Flower Sees. 





YOU NEED OUR ADVICE seco oo ocr tics 


perience and access to the laws of all States. 














Piano Lessons FREE! 


‘© prove that we can quickly and thoroughly teach you to play 
piano by our wonderful and ical co method, we 
send lessons absolutely free. Books and music are jin- 
cluded free with course. Tuition is only a fraction what 

ask. - lessons place you under no ob! ions to enroll. Write 
today. Send no money. Just ask for trial 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 918, Chicago, iii. 


Ignorance and delays arecostly. Be Sure you’re right before 
investing or embarking in any enterprise. We will furnish 
legal advice and a thorough written opinion on ANY subject for 
Two Dollars—no other charge. Qur attorneys have large ex- 


LEGAL ADVISORY CO., 112 Clark St., Chicago. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘* SUCCESS MAGAZINE "’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 139 
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a 
For Babies cit 
With Poor Vitality 
Use Holstein Milk 


q Your 


baby peeds abundant vitality to get through 


babyhood safely. . Are you satisfied that the ‘milk 
you are feeding the baby possesses this’ vitality? 
Holstein cows are big, strong arid hardy, and doctors’ 
have found that their milk.actually-imparts vitality 
to children, invalids apd convalescents. 

@ Tell your milkman that you want Holstein milk 


a 
for your child and be sure that you get it. It may 


make a great difference in your child’s growth and 
If you don’t find Holstein milk con- 
venient to get, send us your name and address and 
that of your milkman. We will send you a valuable 
booklet about Infant Feeding and assist you to get 
pure Holstein miik for your baby. 


well being. 





HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
66 American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 








The Little Money Maker 


Makes you a Profit of 140%. Sells a vest 
pocket box of matches for 1 cent. Saves giving 
away of matches. Convenient for customers. 
Occupies very small space and looks well on 
counter 

If your jobber doesn't keep it, send us $7.00 
for machine and 720 boxes of matches, freight 
prepaid. Repeat orders for matches at 
per case (720 boxes) f.o. b. St. Louis. Whole- ES 
sale Prices furnished on application. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY = 
LACLEDE MANUFACTURING CO. ams 
528 Merchents-Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. Gm 


**«Bulbs that Bloom.” 
No Garden is complete without GLADIOLI. 
Such magnificent large flowers of exquisite coloring. Send 


ro cents for catalogue, giving descriptions, cultural directions, 
exceptional offers, and coupon worth 25 cents. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Box 156 Wenham, Mass. 


































LEARN by mail at home to paint, draw, sketch 
and decorate china. No experience necessary. 
All persons who love the beautiful are natural artists. 


vidual instruction will bring out your talent. Success 
assured. Great artists as your instructors. Very 
profitable and most entrancing work, Write today 
oon beautiful book, ‘“How to Learn Art."’ Sent 
f Write today. Get our great free art book. 
Address FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studie’ a5 ‘Omaha, Neb. 


BUILD WITH CEMENT 


Do it yourself with our 
e $l 6 50 HOLLOW BLOCK 
e~ MACHINE. SAVE MONEY 


We give complete instr 
Catalog Free. 













ROOK OF DESIGNS and Floor Plans, 10 ets. 
in silver or stamps. 


- REED MPG. CO., Box 119. Springfield, Ohio 
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A re 
clin ‘We 3 mi nu ss = — 
ENTE Sunee Poureay AND oancE COMPANY 
447 South Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WRITE FOR BEST BUCCY.OFFER 


in America, on famous Columbus Buggies— 3 years 
at prices that save you big money. west Saar 
factory prices offered by any one, shipped yi fg antes 
on one month’ 8 approval, 2 years’ guar- 
antee. Get new free catalog. 
Columbus pratt & Harness Co. & 
Station C 61, Columbus, " 


$25,000 made from one-half acre. Eas- 
ily grown throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Roomin your garden,to grow 


thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and 
seeds for sale. Send 4c. for renee and get our booklet AN telling 
well Ginseng 


all about it. » Joplin, Mo. 
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Our wonderful method of personal criticism and indi- , 





fure Milk and 
FHiuman Life 


~ [Continued Jrom page 162] 


These milk depots are usually supported by philan- 
thropic : organizations, “but. frequently they are city 
institutions» provided for out of public funds. They 
furnish':milk to parents»too poor to ‘pay anything ~as 
‘well as to other parents capable of paying half or all of 
‘the cost price. The milk is ‘modified, then sterilized; 
‘and the ‘organization and administration are so good, 
and the advice’ given to mothers so excellent, that the 
death-rate of babies using this milk is rapidly. falling. 


The Splendid Service of Nathan Straus 


In America, similar milk depots have been estab- 
lished in New York, Chicago, and other cities. Especi- 
ally in New York has this system developed. Under 
the enthusiastic impulse of a far-seeing and generous 
man, Mr. Nathan Straus, milk depots have rapidly been 
extended to meet the growing needs of the city. 

It was in 1893 that pasteurized milk was first made 
available for the babies of New York by Mr. Straus. 
In that year, 34,400 bottles were prepared in his one 
depot. Since then the system has developed enor- 
mously, so that, in 1906, there were seventeen Straus 
depots which dispensed 3,142,252 bottles and 1,078,- 
405 glasses of pasteurized milk. 

Now, pasteurized milk is never quite so good as 
absolutely pure milk. Even its advocates do not usu- 
ally claim this. Some so-called pasteurized milk is 
merely insufficiently heated milk. Even where the 
milk is thoroughly pasteurized, as in the Straus estab- 
lishments, where it is maintained at a heat of 167 
degrees for twenty or thirty minutes, and practically 
all the — are destroyed, even there it is only a sub- 
stitute for pure milk. But a substitute is better than 
nothing at all, just as a life-preserver is better than a 
frock coat when you are in the middle of a lake. And, 
until the lacteal millenium arrives, and the milk comes 
to the city as pure as it leaves the cow, we shall do 
well to encourage pasteurization. 

A few years ago, the doctors investigated the milk of 
New York City, and published their findings in a 
report. These doctors discovered that the greatest 
death-rate was among young children who drank milk 
bought from the stores. The babies who drank con- 
densed milk were safer, but the safest of all were the 
babies who drank pasteurized milk. Not only were 
there fewer deaths among the pasteurized milk babies, 
but the babies were also less likely to suffer from sum- 
mer complaint and all the other infantile diseases. 

Before 1893, when the Straus depots began their 
work, out of every thousand children. under five in the 
city, ninety-six died every year—thirty-four during the 
summer months, June, July, and August. In 1906, only 
fifty-five died—less than sixteen during the summer 
months. In 1906, 15,534 babies under five died in 
New York, whereas, if the death rate of 1891 had been 
maintained, 27,169 babies would have died. In other 
words, in that year alone, 11,635 children under five 
years of age were saved to the city. 


Saving the Lives of Babies 


Now no one, least of all Mr. Straus himself, claims 
that this entire saving of lives was due to better milk. 
During these fifteen years, improved tenement houses, 
cleaner streets, increased parks and playgrounds, recrea- 
tion piers, the campaign of fresh air for children, the 
use of diphtheria antitoxin, and other betterments 
tended to save the lives of the children. But, as one 
able writer on the milk question stated, ‘‘of all the 
factors contributing to that general result, the most 
important single factor was the work of the Straus 
depots.” 

At Randall’s Island in New York City, Mr. Straus 
was given the opportunity to make a more illuminating 
experiment. Here is an infant asylum where, during a 
long number of years, over forty per cent. of all the 
babies died each year. When, in 1890, Mr. Straus 
obtained permission to install a milk depot there, the 
death-rate immediately sank from over forty per cent. to 
under twenty per cent. ; in other words, during the 
entire time that the Straus milk depots have been estab- 
lished, the saving of baby lives has been one-half. 

They have learned some things, too, in Rochester. 
A dozen years ago Rochester, with a population of two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and with five thousand 
births per annum, drew its milk supply from seven 
hundred farmers within a radius of fifty or sixty miles. 
The milk was distributed by two hundred and twenty- 
five retailers, each of whom paid an annual fee of two 
dollars for his license. There was no bacteriological 
standard for the town, but the progressive Milk Com- 
mission had established a certified milk of an especially 
good grade, and this milk was sold for a higher price. 


Rochester Leads in Milk Reform 


In Rochester, however, a great deal of interest was 
aroused by the Milk‘Commission in the milk supply of 
the city, and through the efforts of Dr. George W. 
;Goler, the .milk coming, to the city tremendously 
‘improved in quality. The death-rate of babies had 





been heavy. During the nine years from 1888 to 1896, 
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CERTIFIED 


PUBLIC . COST 
Ja OF GO) UR nea wD 


$2,500—$10,000 ACCORDING TO ABILITY 
Our courses are taught practically by Certified Public 
Accountants, Cost Accountants and Lawyers of the highest 
standing in ae! mer 
+ len ts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Seti also Bookkeeping 
and Business Prac’ 
Yon cannot fail in iin Course, being aided by instructive 
Jndividual suggestion and criticism. We GUARANTEE 
.aeir practicability. Write for Booklet C. 


Universal Business Institute, Inc., Dept. C 


27-29 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 








Are your EYES 
Normal ? 


If not, use 


The Ideal Sight Restorer 


for 15 days at our expense. 


The Normal Eye. It helps Nature in a purely natural 
to strengthen the eyes and restore the natural vision. Its 
act on is in the nature of a gentle massage, which stimulates the 
es by restoring the normal circulation of blood—that is all 
ti hat weak eyes os my og But it does more—it moulds the 4 
painlessly bat surely to its perfect shape. This is necessary 
correct near-sight, far-sight. a astigmation, and kindred defects. 
It is absolutely sate—it does not come in direct contact with the 
eyes; and five minutes’ ee in your own home, twice 
a day, is all that is t eyestrain and h 
ache, = a eyeglasses to the rubbish box. Throw away 
our e See re,and read with your naked eyes, 
rite oe iituke LL. and 15 days test to 


THE IDEAL CO., 321G Fifth Avenue, New York 






























AGEN The Mathews 


S Safety Razor 
S boxed with a we for sharpening dull $4.00 
~ blades. Special Prices to Our Agents. 









mI ever saw. One agent sold 26 the first 
est grade of steel, highly nickeled, with 
teed. Saves throwin 
agents’ FREE OUTFI 
OFF R. We show ~y how to e $3 to $10 a day with- 
out experience. Write to-day. 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 618 Barney Block, Dayton, 0, 


aa cat. 





One burner will give as much light as 
ten o oil lam; six 16 candle 


ordinary 0: Ps; 1 

power electric -_—- ts candle 
r gas jets or 5acetylene 

jets. Costs 2 cts. per week. Pro. 
duces a pure, white, safe 
— er 200 styles. Every 

np wasvanten. Agents want- 
on rite for catalce. 

LIGHT -“ 

76 E. Sth&t., Canton, 0. 








MAKES 
EXPERT STENOGRAPHERS 

It is the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in exist- 
ence. It employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain 
racking rules and exceptions, no thousands of wordsi 
memorized. STUDY BY MAIL from the L=aeomneenes 0 
Shorthand—one of the highest stenographic —— 
schools in the United States. “ei her “institute 0 or Correspon 
ence Courses. Write for Free Booklet No. 
THE PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, DETROIT 


Be Your Own Boss! 


Start a Mail Order Business at Home. Devote whole or spare 
time. We tell you how. Very good profit. Everything furnished. No 
catalog outfit proposition. Write at once for our ** Starter ” and free 
particulars. EK. 8S. Kruger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 











Send us your address and 
we will show you how to 
— #3a day absolute} 

; we furnish the wor 

and bogee Po y free, you work ~ the locality where ict 

live. Send us your eaten and we will explain the ba full 
remember we rantee a > oane rofit of $8 for ever ry work ‘ab. 
solutely sure. Writeat once. ROYAL MFG. CO., Box 944, Detroit, Mich. 


WOULD You PAY 5 PER MONTH °2:,: for » beantifal 


ae site in oe suburbs of ben ys J San Diego (Southern € Calitornia's 
ost delightful home place and the Coast’s most rapidly qevicone 
aity), provided I coul —— zon that the investment is safe and 
re a Write im ILLEN, Sant free “yn booklet. 
J. FRANK CULLEN n Diego, California. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FLORIDA tring sites ton 


Line. Fine climate, abundant water. Excellent. ‘eon + y eda 
> ., Vegetables rope | aot ao pet pee. Write for Soneneece 
book WHIT Ena. Agent, Senboard Air 
ee ag Dept. F, K., at Va. 











Cards, circulars. Press Large 
$18. save money. Paine for er ouuare, big it~ wi 
oaey. rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 


Tak PRs’ CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


AGENTS Big money for you. Sell our Carbonite Razor 
Strop. Razor free with every strop. Genuine bar- 
gain, Profits immense to hustlers. Write for particulars and 
territory at once, J. B. Home Mfg. Co., Box 257, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUT A MANTLE BURNER ot.%ourtimesthe lint ate coot 
of 1-6c. _ r hour. Big sellers. Agents wanted. rite for terms. 
eating & Lighting 'o,, Box A, Rome, N.Y. 
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6,629 children under the age of five years had died. In 
1897, Doctor Goler established an infants’ milk depot 
for the two months of July and August. The work 
was begun in a primitive way, the total cost to the 
city amounting to three hundred dollars. A_ store 
rented ‘in a thickly populated district. was fitted with 
running water, gas-stoves, counters, and ‘shelves, and 
each of two hospitals placed at the disposal of Doctor 
Goler, a nurse who pasteurized the milk, cooled it, and 
sold it at cost to the mothers. Good ‘effects were 
immediately apparent. The July and‘August deaths, 
which had averaged two hundred and sixty-six per year 
sank immediately to one hundred and twenty-three. 

The people of Rochester were satisfied, but Doctor 
Goler was not. , Pasteurization makes dirty milk harm- 
less. The ideal of Dr. Goler was to secure, not pasteur- 
ized milk, but pure milk. In 1900, a contract was 
made with a farmer for his entire product, provided he 
would observe the health rules prescribed by Doctor 
Goler and his assistants. 

The plant and operations of Doctor Goler have been 
described by John Spargo in his book on ‘‘ The Com- 
mon Sense of the Milk Problem”: 


A portable laboratory consisting of an old discarded 
election booth was set up on the selected farm. Outside 
the house, under canvas, a sink and running water were 
set up for washing the bottles. Then there was a tent for 
sterilizing purposes, with sterilizers, each containing two 
gross of nursing bottles—for here, instead of sterilizing the 
milk, they sterilized the bottles and cans. Another tent 
was provided for the nurse in charge to sleep in, the 
entire ‘‘plant’’ costing between five hundred and six 
hundred dollars. 


The people of Rochester feared that the good results 
obtained by Doctor Goler through pasteurization would 
now be lost, and many good citizens anxiously awaited 
the death returns. The results were beyond the most 
hopeful anticipations. The July and August death-rate, 
which had fallen to one hundred and twenty-three per 
year in the period of 1897-1899, fell further to seventy- 
four per year in the next three years. The number of 
baby deaths had diminished enormously despite the 
great increase in the population of the city. 


Inspection is Cheaper than Infection 


The experiments of Doctor Goler in Rochester, and 
the establishment of milk depots in New. York and 
elsewhere, have pointed the way, but a great deal 
remains to be done before we can begin to solve the 
problem for the whole country. The United States of 
America is a fairly large place, and the conditions vary 
greatly. What is a good policy for Chicago may be a 
poor policy for San Antonio ; and what is suitable for 
Boston may be unsuitable for a village in Idaho. There 
is a necessity for the cooperation of all the up-building 
forces in society if we are to save the lives of the tens 
of thousands who are annually sacrificed to our negli- 
gence, greed, and ignorance. 

In the first place, we must cure our cows. It is 
better to cut off our hand—to kill, destroy, and pay for 
the cattle which are already tuberculous—than to risk 
the infection of other cattle, and of the consumers of 
meat and milk. This is expensive, but, as Denmark 
and other dairy nations have shown, it is wise in the 
long run. We must also inspect our cattle to prevent 
further outbreaks of tuberculosis. We must maintain 
and insist upon a higher standard of barns for housing 
the cattle better, and cleaner systems of milking, better 
pails, better transportation facilities, and better methods 
of receiving and distributing the milk in the cities. 
Inspection is cheaper than infection. 

We must also contirue to establish milk depots and 
work for a better city supply. We must send out 
nurses, as New York City is now doing, to teach 
mothers not only how to buy milk, but also how to 
modify it and prepare it for the child’s use. We may 
even be led, in this attempt to provide good milk, into 
further paths of useful instruction, to the end that the 
poorest and most ignorant mother, just landed from a 
far eastern country, may have as good a chance to rear 
her babies as has the cultured and wealthy woman, 
with the medical knowledge of her age at her call. 

Not until progress has been made along many lines 
can we claim to have done all in our power as an 
intelligent and civilized nation to prevent the needless 
slaughter of babies by filthy, poisonous milk. 


?, *F 
In the Hands of the Law 


N IMPECUNIOUS young lawyer recently received the 
following letter from a tailor to whom he was in- 
debted: 
‘*Dear Sir:—Kindly advise me by return mail when 
I may expect a remittance from you in settlement of my 
account. Yours truly, J. Sniprem.” 
The follower of Blackstone immediately replied: 
“*Dear Sir:—I have your request for advice of a re- 
cent date, and beg leave to say that not having received 
any retainer from you I can not act in the premises. 
Upon receipt of your check for two hundred and fifty 
dollars, | shall be very glad to look the matter up for you 
and to acquaint you with the results of my investigations. 
| am, sir, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 
“*Barciay B. Coxe.” 
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Why stir up the Dust Demon to Frenzy like this? 


Which Do You Do In Your House— 
PACK DIRT IN? OR LIFT IT OUT? 


When you use broom or carpet-sweeper, you scatter a 
large part of the dirt over a wider area, to be rehandled 
again and again; but that is not all of the evil. 

Another large part of the dirt you work deep down into 
the carpet, there to decompose and putrify, to become the 
breeding place of germs and insects and to fill the house 
with musty and sour odors. 

With such primitive implements, you simply can't help 
it; for that is their constant tendency, the absolutely 
necessary result of the downward pressure exerted by 
their every stroke. 

Every time you use broom or carpet-sweeper, your 
every effort drives dirt down into the carpet deeper and 
deeper, and steadily adds new layers, until the fabric is 
packed. 

And that is why you have to renovate. 


It is true that the Vacuum System of cleaning is the 
only absolutely dustless system; but a large part of its re- 
markable efficiency is due to the fact that its constant 
tendency is exactly opposite to that of broom and 
carpet-sweeper. 

Whereas broom and carpet-sweeper pack in the dirt 
even more solidly, the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner lifts out, 
by its suction force, more and more dirt from lower and 
lower depths. This it does constantly and always. 

In other words,-Ideal Vacuum Cleaning removes all the 
dirt that has been grourd’into'the fabric as well as that 
which lies loosely on the surface, undoing with 'every ap- 
plication the evil of broom and carpet-sweeper. , 


And that is why the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner reno- 
vates every time it cleans. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 











Operated by 
Hand 











(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS) 


“It Eats Up the Dirt” 





Or Electric 
Motor 











The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the great Vacuum Cleaning principle brought to its ideal state of economy 


and efficiency and made practical and possible for all. 


Weighing only 20 pounds, it is easily carried about. 


Oper- 


ated either by hand or little motor connected with any electric light fixture, it requires neither skill nor strength. 


Compared with sweeping it is no work at all. 


t all 
There in your home the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER stands working for you, raising absolutely no dust, scarcely 
making a sound. And yet, under the magic of its work, carpets, rugs, curtains, upholstery, etc., are made clean, 


wholesome and sweet through and through. 


Mysterious odors disappear, the breeding places of pests are 


removed, the ‘destruction of fabrics is 


arrested, and 
are banished, 


in money, time, 


many times over. 


the causes of disease 


So tremendous is the savin 
by the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER— 
labor, . 
strength—that it quickly pays for itself 
It is absurd to think 
that you cannot afford its small price. 
How can you afford to be without it? 
‘Try it and you will be ashamed of the 
conditions you have been living in. 

Every machine is guaranteed. 

Send today for our Free Illustrated 
Booklet. It tells a remarkable story that 
will mean @ new efa in your home. 


The American Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


“All the Argument Necessary” 
The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the heading 


“CYSTITIS” says: 


“In the treatment of 


stitis water is the great aid to all 


forms of medica- is the ideal form in which to 
tion. Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER administer it to the cystitic 
patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has the additional virtue of contain- 
ing substantial quantities of the alkaline Lithates. Patients should be encouraged 
to take from two to four quarts per day if they can, and the relief they will 
obtain will be all the argument necessary after the first day or so.’’ 


Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M. D. LL. D., Richmond, Va., Ex-President 


Southern Surgical and Gynecological 


Association, Ex-President Virginia: Medical 


Society, and Professor of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College 


of Virginia: “If I were asked w 


t mineral water has the widest ran 


In Uric Acid Diathe 


of usefulness, I would 
unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Gout, Rheumatism, Lith- 
aemia, and the like, its action is prompt and lasting. .. « «Almost any case 
of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and,many cured.’ 

’ Medical testimonials mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


Hotel at Springs Opens June 15th. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 2 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘* SUCCESS MAGAZINE "’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


SEE PAGE 139 
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Here’s the Fireless Cooker So Much 


Talked About—iipdc directo ve 












Send your name LL we ask is your permission to let the Fireless Cooker prove 
for * Price f, in your home. Cooking teachers, Magazines and 
Direct-to-You Women everywhere say <7 Fireless Cooker is one of the most 


successful inventions of the ag 

and FREE Book SUC‘Tt will save three-fourths of your fuel bills 
Fireless Cooker —save three-fourths of your time 

—save your cponing utensils and your food 

—make your food twice as delicious and nutritious 

—keep odors of cooking food from circulating through your home 

—keep your kitchen many degrees cooler on hot days 

—do away with practically all of the trouble, hard work, worry, 
care and inconvenience of hot fire cooking. 


COMPLETE READY TO USE 

Genuine Solid Aluminum Patent Locking Cooking Utensils, 

ea Last a Lifetime, Fitted in Non-Rusting Metal 
Compartments; easily kept clean, Sanitary. 

Cooks without watching—without fuel or trouble—can’t spoil anything 
or burn dry. .All the natural nutriment and savory juices are retained— 
not lost in steam—and all foods cooked to a dellcicuamess and tenderness 
impossible — ways. You’ll say yourself it pays for itself many times 4 


over every y yen 
ow, ol to send you The Fireless Cooker on 80 days’ Free Trial 
and then +d you think you can afford to keep — without it, we will 
take it back and refund every penny you have paid u 
If The Fireless Cooker doesn’t prove every claion we make for it and 
more too, then it shan’t cost you a cent. Simply send us your name and 
address on a postal and we will send you absolutely free, post- 
paid,a on Fireless Cookery, with recipes, a “ 
easly for us = oy an Culinary Expert. Every housewife needs to 
now the things this book tells. rite nearest address now :— 


W. E. BLACK COMPANY, Manufacturers of 


THE FIRELESS COOKER 
Dept. W, 156 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
20th Street and Baltimore Avenue, - = Kansas City, Mo. 





Soe 
OT 


\ 
30 Days Free Trial $22 Gime 


Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Steams, 
Stews and Boils 











IN EACH TOWN 
and district to ride 
and exhibit a 1 


odel “Ranger'’ 
bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. Write ‘for Sull particulars 
One MOEN REQUGRED until 
o paar | ¥ sds receive a approve of your bicycle. act ship to anyone, anywhere 
in the U. 8. without a cent deposit in ad at fete clone ¢, and a allow TEN D > FRE E TRIA yl ed 
page time you eee cay A wad og mgt and ut it to ony Has. 5 you wish. Tt you eke +4 not parece aaiishied or 
do not §rOR Y ry Rig back to us at our expense and poe will not be out one cent. 
F ACTO PRICES ° Wet furnish the hest grade bicycies it is possible to make at one smalL profit above 
ctual facto ry cont. You ae ~ to $25 yd profits by buying direct of us 
and have MR Y PRICES guarantee tee behind your = ~~ 0 NOT B a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
oe at any priee. until you receive our catalogues 






j ‘FY WANTED—A RIDER AGENT : 


learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable 


You WILL B BE E ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb 
fy ~ at the wonderfully low prices we can make for 1909. We sell 

the Mahe * Got BEALE for less money than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory 
Orders illed — you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. 
rders e 
ECOND WAN et BICYCLES. We do not pop a handle second-hand bicycles, but usually have a 

om. hand taken in trade by our Chicago Ln we clear out promptly at prices ranging 
from #3 to $8 or 810. Descriptive bargain ? lists mailed 
TIRES COASTER- Ba AKES, *' po we wheels, imported ees chains. and petaie,. parte nyeeire and equip- 
’ me of all kinds at half the usual retail prices, DO N AIT, but write today 

and we will send yon free by return ma’ not ry large catalogue, beautifully illustrated and A... di. a A, fund of inter- 
esting matter and useful information; also a wonderful proposition on the tirst sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs 


& postal to get everything. Write it now. 
Dept. C I5 CHICACO, ILL. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 
First Mortgage Gold Bond 6% 
O 


















6% With a 25% Bonus of Stock 


Invest $100 or more in the bonds of a high-class, established business, 
with a high commercial and financial rating. Bonds are FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT COUPON GOLD 
BONDS, coupons payable January and July. A Bonus of 25% in stock will be given with each Bond, thus 
enabling you to participate in the earnings of the Company, in addition to the 6% interest on your bond. 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE MAILED ON APPLICATION 
GERMANIA SECURITIES COMPANY, - 1003 Liggett Building, - 


YOU CAN MAKE 
MORE MONEY 


If you study ‘‘PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS” 

a 163-page book of facts, tried and tested 
business-getting plans and advertising experi- 
ence that has made good. It is written by an 
expert and there is not a dull line in the book. 
A revised and enlarged edition of this remark- 
able dollar book by T. D. MacGregor, Ph.B., 
of the Bankers Magazine, is just off the press. 

Using the advertising of several typical 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others who are capable, 
to work for him. Common school education 
sufficient. No political influence required. 
Steady em a. highest salaries, yeeee 
tion with ay. 3,000 clerks needed f 

the Census "0 ce alone in addition to the 
usual 40,000 appointed yearly in the Internal 
Revenue, Customs, Postal, Railw: ~@ Mail, 
and other branches of the service in the U. 8. 
and Panama. Full particulars free concern- 
ing all positions, salaries, examinations, 
(held soon in every state) sample examina- 
tion questions previously used. 


National Correspond Institute, 

















18-40 Second National Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


$100 REMINGTON $18.75 


aetirn oS 4 ~ ee ieee to i | 
mn pecial a; ces Bu 
nm all makes of typewriter: :" - - 


Standard Typewriter weed 23 Park Row,NewYork 


Trademarks rosisteced. Book for 
Inventors mailed free. BEELER 

& ROBB, Patent Lawyers, ne 
McGill Bldg., Washington, 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
ADVICE AND BOOKS FREE, HIGHEST REFERENCES. BEST SERVICES. 
28 ai 
PATENTS THAT PAY PateneSwhat and How to In 
vent,” and &-page Guide, Free report as to Patentability. 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1187 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 

maps. 47 years. Box shag oo 
D.C. Best references. Careful, 

honest work. Booklet free. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
Customs Employees ; Olerks at Washington. Commencement salary, $900.00. 
May 15th in every state. (stl ron epee ory Candidates free. 


lines of business as a basis, 


PUSHINC YOUR BUSINESS 
is so ba and interestingly written that 
it can be read with great profit by men inany 
line of business. Itis having a worldwide sale 
and has been pronounced by prominent men 
the best book on advertising ever written. 

‘Pushing Your Business’ gives me an in- 
spiration in almost every sentence. It is so 
much better than anything else I have ever 
seen that I shall keep it on my desk as a text 
book.”—FRED N. VAN PATTEN, Real Estate 
In soentaneeie, 3 yracuse, N. 

Cloth bound, 163 pages, 52 illustrations. 
4 ice, $1.00 postpaid. Send for catolog of 
oks on financial and banking subjects. 


The Bankers Publishing Company 


91 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 





























The Association of American Advertisers 
has examined and certified to the circulation of 
this publication, The detail report of such ex- 
amination is on file at the New York office of 
the Association. 








“ No other figures of circulation Lamediately for FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept O42, Ronee N.Y, 
guaranteed. 
WANTED in every county to sell the 
, ‘ fe Transparent Handle pay od Knife. 
No. 14 Secr r Big commission paid. prom O¢ 0 $300 
etary 


—— n be m i tor terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY ¢ con No. 53 Bar 8t., Canteen: Ohio. 
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SUCCESS 


Jimmy Pepperton of 
Oshkazoo 


[Continued from page 156] 


MAGAZINE 


magnate like Stillenger has the patience to wait two 
years, so that the tardy notion of time may sweep John 
Armstrong out of his path. The truth is that Stillenger 
has determined to smash you as if you were a mosquiio 
on his fine Italian hand, and within the past week the 
task of crushing you has become to him a hundred 
times more necessary.” 

‘Then why the devil doesn’t he do it?” roared 
Armstrong, goaded to anger by the indifferent manner 
in which this youngster spoke of his ruin. 


“Because,” explained Jimmy, calmly, ‘“‘he is in 
exactly the same difficulty that you are. He needs 
money.” 

‘*Nonsense,” exclaimed Armstrong. ‘‘ He stands at 


the head of a three-million-dollar company !” 

“Three million on paper, yes, but without the 
ready cash in the bank.” 

“Oh, you’re talking through your hat!” cried Arm- 
strong, impatiently. ‘‘The three-million company 
possesses such a tangible asset as the entire street- 
railway system of a growing city, with the exception 
of my Lincoln Avenue Line.” 

‘Quite so, but a three-million company that has 
overloaded itself with obligations is in a much worse 
position than a ten-dollar man who merely owes fifty 
cents. Stillenger, with marvelous foresight, has con- 
ciliated everybody except the public. This magnate 
has stock, and the other has stock, the newspaper pro- 
prietors have stock, the politicians have been given 
stock, and then there is, of course, Stillenger and his 
own gang of hangers-on, who are bleeding this great 
business white. Stillenger thinks that a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cash will obliterate you, and give him 
possession of your Lincoln Avenue Line. He has just 
returned from New York and Chicago. In each place 
he tried to sell enough of treasury shares to produce 
a hundred thousand dollars with which to crumple 
He couldn’t raise a dime. Do you know 


**1 do not.” ; 

‘* Because a partial monopoly is no good as security 
at the present time when money is tight. He must be 
able to prove that he has eliminated all opposition. 
In other words, he must sweep you out of the way, 
and then it is likely he can reconstruct his company and 
loot in another extra million or two from the public, 
but with the load his company is carrying, he can not 
raise even a hundred thousand dollars. The moment, 
however, he gets his hand on that money, you are 
done for.” 

Armstrong listened with open eyes. 
man, and he breathed heavily. 

‘*1 wish I knew,” he gasped at last, ‘‘ how much of 
your talk | might believe.” 

‘You may quite safely believe it all,” said Jimmy; 

‘‘and I merely tell it to explain what I propose to do.” 

‘*Yes; and what do you propose to do?” 

‘*] propose, Mr. Armstrong, to give to August Still- 
enger the hundred thousand dollars which he needs to 
pulverize you.’ 

Armstrong stood, aghast, his ruddy face mottled rather 
than pale. It was some time before he could find his 
voice, and then bitter indignation interfered with his 
utterance. 

“You intend to give my greatest enemy the amount 
he needs to defeat me, without his even asking for it ? 
l implore your help, and you refuse, dealing out to me 
your false inanities. You babble about your money 
being locked up. You have resolved not to speculate 
again. You are going in hereafter for honest work. 
You treacherous hound and abandoned liar, to lure me 
up here merely for the purpose of raising my hopes, 
and then coolly to acknowledge you are planning my 
ruin !” 

‘*My dear Mr. Armstrong, you are putting the cart 
before the horse. 1 did not lure you to this room, nor 
did I even invite you here. You begged for an appoint- 
ment, and came at your own time, of your own accord. 
You can not accuse me of treachery, for I have 
promised you nothing. I owe you neither gratitude 
nor cash, yet you hold in your hand my check for 
thousands of dollars, given over to you without the 
slightest demur on my part, and I venture to say that 
no other man in this city, situated as'1 am, would have 
given you a penny.” 

Armstrong collapsed. He sank into a chair and his 
head fell forward on the table. No man likes to wit- 
ness a storm of emotion pass over another, especially if 
the other is much older than himself, so Jimmy almost 
stuttered in his haste to explain. 

‘Look here, Mr. Armstrong, in judging the motives 
of a friend or foe, you almost invariably jump at a 
wrong conclusion. The world is not nearly so bad as 
you think, and any one who supposes his fellows will 
always do the mean thing if opportunity offers and 
bases his calculations on this, is bound to reap dis- 
astrous results. You should know by this time that 
my sole desire is to win your approval.” 

‘*Yes, and failing that, to bankrupt me!” cried Arm- 
strong, savagely. 


He was a stout 
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‘‘Nonsense; I’m not in the bankrupting business. | 
am merely a placid, commercial editor, whose metier it 
is to look upon affairs in the dry light of common 
sense. You are in'that dangerous state of mind where 
a man regards all humanity as being leagued against 
him. Such is never the case, and one of the most 
valuable gifts a person can possess is the power of 
differentiating between his friends and his enemies. 
For instance, | am your friend, and Stillenger is your 
enemy.” 

‘* A generous friend you have proved yourself to be,” 
said Armstrong, with scathing scorn. 

‘‘Quite right, although you speak in sarcasm. Now, 
Ill show you why it’s much more practical to give 
this money to Stillenger than to you. At the present 
moment your enemy is searching in every direction for 
the amount of money | have named. Any one who 
wishes to fight Stillenger can not crawl upon him un- 
perceived, like a Red Indian, because, as | say, his keen 
eye is sweeping the horizon. Now, the moment I give 
him the money, Stillenger at once concentrates all his 
attention on the acquiring of the Lincoln Avenue Line. 
The smashing of you is merely incidental. It happens 
to be the quickest way by which he can attain his 
object. If I were reckless enough to approach Still- 
enger with hostile intentions up the line of fire along 
which his whole power of observation runs like the ray 
of a search light, | am at once riddled and done for, 
because he is a much stronger man than you and | 
combined. But this very power of concentration has 
its defects as well as its merits. It leaves all the rest of 
the horizon free to me. | can crawl up upon him 
unnoticed, from any direction except one, tomahawk 
in hand, and scalping knife between my teeth. 

‘‘Now, | am going to trust you implicitly. 1 in- 
tended to demand from you the managership of the 
Lincoln Avenue railway. 1 determined to have this 
position assured to me (with absolute power) by the 
most iron-clad contract you could file, as the lesser of 
two evils. I shall once more place confidence in you. 
How much money would you accept for the Lincoln 
Avenue Line to-day,*in hard cash?” 

“I?ll give it over to you, Pepperton, lock, stock, 
and barrel, power-house and new rolling-stock equip- 
ment, for the hundred thousand dollars you proposed 
lending to Stillenger.” 

‘*| suppose, then, you would accept from Stillenger 
the hundred thousand, or, indeed, from any one else?” 
said Jimmy. 

**Yes ; in the circumstances | would.” 

“Very well; anything above that hundred thousand 
I can get for you will be so much to the good.” 

“* Certainly.” 

‘All right. I’ll guarantee you one hundred thou- 
sand, whether | succeed against Stillenger or fail, and 
in return you will do everything I ask you to do regard- 
ing that line, down to the smallest particular. You 
must not ask my reasons, you must not argue, and you 
must not bring your own judgment to bear on the case 
until my fight is finished, and, above all things else, 
you must keep secret the fact that | have anything to 
do with the contest.” 

a agree,” eagerly replied Armstrong. 

“Now, this fight will be short, sharp, and decisive. 
No man knows better than Stillenger when another has 
got the drop upon him. When he is strenuously fight- 
ing you, he will suddenly become aware that the muzzle 
of my revolver is coldly pressing his bare neck from 
behind. It does n’t matter how well the battle is going 
in front ; the moment that muzzle touches his sensitive 
skin he will throw up his hands.” 

‘*But how are you going to do it?” gasped Arm- 
strong. ‘‘Public opinion can not bring about such a 
result as that.” 

“1 believe it can,” réplied Jimmy; ‘‘ but although I 
told you | intended to invoke it, | do not think it will be 
necessary, and | have determined to play a lone hand.” 

**Yes ; but how, but how?” 

‘*My dear Mr. Armstrong, you are already breaking 
one of the cle auses of our contract. Remember the fate 
of Elsa, in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” for that is one question you 
must not ask me. How soon can you begin running 
the electric cars on your road ? 

“Within three days.” 

“Very well; send your horses out to pasture, scrap 
your old-fashioned vehicles, and turn on the electric 
fluid at once. And now, remember this, Mr. Arm- 
strong. My cash will be secure—that is, my hundred 
thousand—whether | win or lose. | am not in this 
thing to make money, but neither do I wish to lose 
any. Iam in for the glory of an intellectual fight, arid 
for the pleasure of helping a man who, all the rest of 
his life and mine, will be my friend. But, remember, 
you will win out only if you play fair with me, and do 
exactly what I tell you to do.” 

‘* Right you are, Pepperton. By gum, your talk 
does inspire a man, and for the first time you fill me 
with confidence ; but remember, Stillenger is a terror.’ 

“1 know, but a terror is quite helpless when a loaded 
revolver is placed at the back of his head.” 

Armstrong warmly shook hands with his newly-found 
friend, and departed, swearing everlasting allegiance. 


+ + 


The most utterly lost of all days, is that in which 
you have not once laughed.—Chamfort. 
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Absolutely proof against carelessness, or accidental shooting. : 
Throw it down stairs, let it fall to the floor—or 


Hammer the Hammer 


—any test you make-will prove the positive safety 
of an Iver Jensen a ty Automatic Revolver, 


o lock,’ no “lever.” no device ‘of any 
kind for you to” ‘work”’—this safety featute 
is entirely automatic, ‘a part of the firing 
mechanism. There is only one way to. dis- 
charge it—pull the trigger all the way back: 
Then it shoots true and hits hard. 


Send for our free booklet, “Shots”—it clearly explains this positive safety 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Richly wiciaied, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. center Richly nickeled, 82 calibre ter-fire 3i 
fire, 3in bbl.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 34-in, bbl. $6 burrel; or 88 calibre center-fire. 84-inch con $7 


Extra length resin or blued finish at slight extra cost. Extra length bbl. or blued finish at slight extra cost, 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price if deal 
notsupply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and oer name on the bar rel. mento 


iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 142 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 8 
NewYork: 99 Chambers St.—Hamburg,Germany: Pickhuben 4—San Francisco: Phil.B. Bekeart Co.. 717 Market St. 
Makers of iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 














When I tell you there is big money in the Collection Agency Business, 1 KNOW. 
I have proved it by my own actual working experience—and I have proved it 
in the case of over 700 others whom I have started on the way to business inde- 
pendence. YOU too can KNOW —youcan satisfy yourself beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. Here is a small part of the evidence I will send you on request. 
«$12 65 } amy my commission for one day, $30.45 +6$ 142-50 netted during first oS days of recent bus. 
or one week, writes E. A.Abry, of W 70. iness depression,” writes A.G.Walker, Cal, 


‘ 2 my fmnieion on one collection,’ se profits on one claim,”’ reports A. W. Wolf, 
‘$38. 13 H. Kellem, Cincinnati, Ohio. “ $175 Chicago. ‘ ’ 


$14.89 9 Bie ame wees work $9 gue ine ttre mont af 
Full names and addresses of these and many more successes are published in our new ‘‘TESTI- 
MONY BC rere ’ just off the press. It will be sent you free, together with “ POINTERS ON 
THE COLLECTION BUSINESS,” if you will drop me a post-card. INVESTIGATE THIS, 
WRITE ME To- DAY. 


W. A. Shryer, Pres, AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 20 State Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


THE ELECTRIC RESPIRONE GIVES INSTANT RELIEF 


AND PERMANENT BENEFIT 


In Catarrh, Colds, La Grippe, Croup, Asthma, Hay Fever, Tonsilitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia 
and Consumption, 
Volatilizes Medicine by Electricity 


which is breathed into nasal cavities, passing down into bronchial tubes and pulsponary organs, 
going direct to parts affected. Will not irritate inflamed membranes but acts quickly, alleviating 
congestion and soreness, each disease having special medicine for its treatment. 


Entirely New Principle in Medicine 
mdorsed and used by physicians. A scientific instrument for ee the 
family’ s health. No household should be without one 
ooklet and letter telling of wonderful cures sent on application. 
Conforms to all requirements of Food & Drug Acts. 
Write to-day. Money refunded if it does not do more than we 
claim for it. 


THE ELECTRIC RESPIRONE CO., 
1841 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 










































The roundness of the natural shoulder is evident 
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and wi A cing worked in by hand. This abies Helseete Guide 

is but one of the many Atterbury System super- hs —write us for 

iorities. There is an Atterbury System Clothier 23: . copy. Add itiwant 


in nearly every town. copies at $1. 
pstem Clo es," 


fet" or book address: “Atterbury 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
“srack. VULCAN” INK PENCILS 
The ONLY perfect, non-leakable ink 


pencils at a moderate price. 
$4.00 
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Ifinterested in “Out- 
door Games" —a valu- 














VLEARN TOWRITE, 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


We will teach you by correspondence, 
the most fascinating and profitable 
rofession inthe world. Send for our 
utiful prospectus. It’s Free. 
PAGK-DAVIS 8C 
Address §Dept. $21, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
* either office \Wept. 821, 150 Nassau St., NewYork 






By mail, "we P 
postpaid upon “8, 


receipt of price. 


J. U. ULLRICH & CO., 


Manufacturers, 
Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 
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A trade that will make you independent for lite: 
Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand Greater than 
any other trade. “Veo ue need no previous experi: 


BE or ence. Our practical methods enable you in afew 
months to hold position as skilled plumber or 
“A C | QO R conduct yourown business. Catalog sent free. 

N : St. Louis Trades School 
b= ACTRESS 08 ORATOR S. 4443 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
A EZARN $26 to $200 WEEKLY. ™ 


Most fascinating and best paying profession in the & Universit y of Michi gan 
world. Our 
16th Summer Session, June 28-August 20, 1909. Regular session of 
and dramatic art by mail eae Vs S ryt time prepare you for oe the University, offering ovér 275 opnress in Arts, Eneinecrtnes Law, 
| Chicago School” Omi eater Ay yi ig Spek Bouse’ Uiioagee Medicine, Vharmacy and Library Methods. Expenses low 
~ A . he - E, H. Kraus, Secretary, 820 Oakland Ave., iy Arbor, Mich. 
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startling statement: “Thanks to our own recklessness in the use of 
our splendid forests, we have already crossed the verge of a timber 
famine in this country, and no measure. that we now take can, at 
least for many years, undo the mischief that has already been done.” 


It. requires the product of thirty million acres of forest every year to satisfy the demands of 28,850 
saw-mills, which are constantly transforming these forests into merchantable lumber. It requires one 
hundred billion feet of lumber annually to satisfy the demands of the thousands of factories which 
are constantly converting this lumber into the various materials which the American public requires. 
Lumber has advanced more than double in the last ten years and will in all probability more than double 
in value the next ten years. It requires 100 years or more for a forest to produce the quality of hard- 
wood which is now generally demanded by the various arts and crafts. Eucalyptus is one of the most 
beautiful hardwoods known; the grain, texture and quality of this wood are so beautiful that it is 
generally known as American Mahogany, and, in fact, is used by car builders and others requiring a fine 
finish, for mahogany. 


800 trees can be planted to the acre, so that on a five-acre tract you would have 4,000 of these trees 
and, on a very conservative estimate, these trees will be worth $5.00 a piece, so that the owner of 
ich a 5-acre eucalyptus tract will have an estate worth at least $20,000.00, at the end of 10 years, and, 
in view of the peculiar characteristic of eucalyptus which causes it to grow from the stump after 
each cutting much faster than it did originally, he will have a source of constant income, increasing 
ym year to year as the general supply becomes scarcer and scarcer and the price grows higher and 


Let us tell you more about these wonderful trees. Let us send you some more information 
about this wonderful new industry, which is certain to be compelled to furnish the hardwood 
supply of the entire United States at no distant day. Let us tell you how you can 
secure one of these 5-acre tracts by making small monthly installments of $10,00 and thus 
put yourself in possession of an estate which would ordinarily require many years of effort 


to secure, 
Write us today; let us send you absolutely convincing proof for every statement 


we make. We want you to know that nothing has been exaggerated. Any investi- 
gation which you make will absolutely convince you that the énormous possibilities 
in this new industry have not been half stated. Fill out and mail the coupon to us 
today. 


SACRAMENTO , VALLEY IMPROVEMENT CO. 
1001-1007 Liggett Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sacramento 
Valley im 
provement Co 







































We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you -* 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
your present~occupation. Our co-opeative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 
the world. ‘ Get your name on your own Real Estate Signs — big money in it. 
‘A. Thorough Commercial Law Course FREE to Each 
, Representative. Write. for 62-page book, Free. 


THE *CROSS. COMPANY, 2456 Reaper Block, Chicago 


APPLY TO 


JOHN BROWN 




























— You Wouldn’t Build a House Every Year | 


“wen though a shack good enough for a season's use cost only one-tenth as 
ch as a well-built and paip ge reed finished dwelling. Then why do the 
planting areund ix house on yo It costs only a -— more 
to have plants and shrubs that will it falfd theie purpose year after ye 
Hardy shrub are permanent, and yet they give quick saoules | if. vigorous 
*. pe me are planted. By working to a definite purpose in laying 
Ny poner pee for permanent results will cost little if any 
ae more than annuals—the first cost is all: with annuals the expense. is a yearly one. . |° 


Annual beds ave “Flowering Trees and Shrubs” 
d e@ Qur new book. tells about the best flowering shrubs and trees, and which to use for your 
ring purposes. eIt has many fine pictures showing the pleasing effects afford. 
. 4s a complete stock of this class of trees and shrul usual hardiness and vigor because grown ~ 
are offered at reasonable prices. Write now for a pms 


Bilemere Nursery, Box 438 Biltmore, N. C. cenSfore sles? "fully develops 
























SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Spoiled Parent 


[Continued from page 153) 


After seven or eight years of age, where the pressure of 
family population upon acreage will permit, the child 
should have his or her own room. No matter how 
small this may be, it is of the greatest value in promo- 
ting the sense of self-respect and as a stepping-stone to 
respect for the rights and personalities ofrothers. There 
are few things that will more rapidly: and rationally 
develop the sense not merely of the rights, but also of 
the responsibilities, of property, as a room of one’s own, 


Garden Space for Little Human Flowers 


By recognizing the rights of a boy ora girl to use 
such a room as a place of storage and keeping for their 
favorite books, toys, games, clothing, etc., it will come 
to him simply and naturally, almost without urging or 
suggestion, that he is in return to regard himself as 
responsible for its care and keeping in at least reason- 
ably sanitary, if not ‘‘ model-housekeeper,” tidy con- 
dition. It also helps to foster as nothing else can that 
sense of personal reserve, of the rights of physical and 
moral privacy, of modesty and self-respect, which is 
one of the most valuable bases for clean living and 
clean thinking. 

If a separate room or part of one can not be ar- 
ranged for, then some corner in the yard, or arbor 
in the garden, or bench in the barn or woodshed, should 
be given over to the boy for his personal and peculiar 
use. A little thought or even some inconveniencing of 
what might be considered the practical and necessary 
demands of the garden, the barn, or the woodshed are 
well worth while in this respect. We had far better 
interfere with the rights of a horse, or a cow, or a few 
chickens than with those of our sons and daughters. 
There are scores of barns and woodsheds so shipshape 
and spick and span than there is no place for the untidy 
litter of a child’s corner; and hundreds of gardens 
where the immaculateness of lawns and flower beds 
absolutely freezes out the possibilities of development 
of little human flowers. 


Let Children Rehearse their Lives in Advance 


Girls, though more of house plants than boys, and 
less able to avail themselves of the freedom of the 
streets, the fields, and the woods, often get really a 
better opportunity for the development of individuality 
as such, through the greater domesticity of their inter- 
ests and consequent tidiness and presentableness of 
their favorite plays. Few things could be more admir- 
able for the development of responsibility, of self- 
respect, and of independence than the thrice blessed 
dolls’ house. Here the tiniest tot can develop the 
sweet unconcious morality of the little child which the 
greatest philosophers have ever held in reverence, with- 
out interference from profane hands. Here she can 
carry on those sweet little rehearsal plays of mother- 
hood and home making in which she has little more 
need of a teacher than the bird has in building its nest. 
No servant and few mothers would hesitate long to 
invade the boy’s most precious corner, or den, or cup- 
board, rudely making hay of its most prized and most 
logical disorder of arrangement, to substitute therefor 
what to the dull feminine eye appears like order, and 
even chucking half its treasures out of the window. 
But few and heartless would be they who would rudely 
violate the sanctity of a little girl’s dolls’ house. 1 am 
satisfied that that sacred retreat, the dolls’ house, has 
had much to do with the fact that a girl will develop 
moral autonomy and responsibility years earlier than a 
boy. Give a boy a chance to keep house for himself, 
to rehearse his life in advance, according to his own 
ideas, which include tools and bars and rings and 
wrestling mats, and room for animal cages and fish- 
bait and other things that smell—and you will do 
more to put his morality upon a solid basis than by 
many, many preachments. 


The Principal Outdoor Crop is Children 


The race began in a garden and the child needs to 
repeat his family history. If your house has not got a 
garden for your children to grow in, move to one that 
has, at least for the summer time. But remember that 
the principal crop to be grown in that garden is chil- 
dren. No other vegetable, however nutritious, no other 
flower, however beautiful, is to be considered in the 
same day of the week, with their interests. No matter 
how strictly utilitarian and commercial or how purely 
ornamental a garden may be, children should be its 
most favored plants while they are growing up. Let 
both boys and girls have a little plot of their own, let 
them plan it upon such beautifully wavy lines or in 
such exquisitely scraggly clumps and patches as appeal 
to them. Let them find out for themselves what the 
innate advantages are of straight rows and rectangular 
beds. No man, it is stated, has attained to complete 
manhood until he has become the owner of a patch of 
ground, a scrap of God’s earth, whether it be measured 
in feet or in acres; and the sense of ownership, of 
landed proprietorship, has a like influence upon the 
consciousness of the child. When he has succeeded in 
producing anything which can by the widest stretch 
of courtesy be termed a crop, let him be free to dispose 
of it as he wishes, whether by presenting it for the 
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salad at the Sunday dinner to his admiring family, by 
giving it to a friend, or selling it in the open market. 
The child is generous as well as selfish in alternate 
streaks and only needs a little encouragement at the 
right time to become liberal and fair-minded, as well 
as thrifty and cautious. 

This garden paft of the child’s training is just as 
valuable, indeed as indispensable, for girls as for boys. 
It should be even more insisted upon for girls and every 
possible encouragement given to indulge in it. 


Where Kindness and Thoughtfulness Begin 


Following and closely associated with this garden- 
growth of character is the keeping of pets and the care 
of domestic animals. Few instincts are more funda- 
mental in the human breast and few of greater value in 
the development of the higher moral qualities—kind- 
ness, thoughtfulness, consideration for others. Every 
boy would like to be a Hagenbeck and every girl 
divides her affections almost impartially between .dollies 
and kittens. As the dog was the earliest and best 
friend of our race in its infancy, so he is yet to the 
young Cave men of the twentieth century. “Let the 
children feel {that these pets and playmates of theirs 
belong to them, but that the tenure of owmership 
depends entirely upon the way in which they, are 
treated. Let them be held responsible for their feeding 
and care, and clearly understand that neglect“6r i)- 
treatment will, after due warning, be followed by their 
prompt confiscation by the higher powers. oo? 

It is usually best not to make the commercial eleiént 
too prominent in these relations, such as,’ for instanee, 
by letting children pay for the food of-their pets and 
then keep such money as may be derived from their 
sale; but to let their association be ‘chiefly regarded 
from the point of view of training in kindliness, in sym- 
pathy, and in sense of responsibility~for’ the ' welfare 
of others, especially those weaker than themselves. 
Later, however, it is often a greater. quickener of 
responsibility and self-control to give a brood of chick- 
ens, a pig, a calf, or a colt to a boy.or girl, with the 
privilege of selling them and keeping the money, upon 
the condition of their feeding and taking care of them. 

While there is some danger of arousing an unpleasant 
sense of demand for pay or prospective profit-for every 
service rendered by the child, and while every child 
should be made clearly to understand that he has certain 
social duties toward the family in return for nurture and 
protection, as well as duties toward himself, yet it is 
not fair to expect a child to labor constantly and unre- 
mittingly at chores, garden work, and other toil with- 
out some slight sweetening of his labor by a moderate 
share in the pecuniary returns. Give the boy and girl 
a small, fixed, weekly sum, either as pocket money 
outright, or as wages for some family service, and you 
will find that they will discharge their other little duties 
more proniptly and cheerfully and will not be half so 
apt to regard “‘hookey ” asa divine right to be indulged 
in on all feasible occasions. 


Grown-ups are Over-indulged, Anyway 


An excellent way to develop reliance and self-con- 
trol in practical affairs is to allow both boys and girls 
to add to this pocket-money and secure the means for 
financing new undertakings requiring larger chunks of 
capital, by giving them the use of a certain part of the 
garden or piece of land, or the concession to grow a 
certain crop and then sell it either in the open market 
or to the family at marker rates. It is really astonish- 
ing how they will work and scheme and raid the whole 
establishment for new and unheard-of fertilizers, and 
start their seeds in cellars or build cold-frames in order 
to get their crops into the earliest market and catch the 
highest prices. 

Above all, it is of the greatest value for even the 
model farmer to regard his most precious stock and 
barns, and the most immaculate housekeeper her most 
highly prized carpets and furniture, as instruments in 
the education of their children. They will never have 
a higher, or better, or more profitable use in God’s 
world. Many a child grows up upon a farm, in a 
garden, and among animals, that he never gets half the 
real value and use and happiness out of which he is 
entitled to, merely for fear that he may trample some 
of the precious plants or startle the sacred cows out of 
their butter-yield, or ruffle the sleek coats of the farm- 
er’s real pet and pride, his favorite team. The world 
to-day is too much a world of and for “‘ grown-ups,” 
and too long indulgence in this conceit has ‘‘ spoiled” 
us. But the day of the child is coming, and no one 
will be better for it than the parent. The whole world 
in which the child moves should be regarded for the 
time being chiefly as subserving and promoting his 
development. Show him that you respect him and he 
will quickly learn to respect himself and equally surely, 
to paraphrase Shakespeare: 

To his own self be true 
And it will follow as the night the day, 
He can not then be false to any man. 


+ + 


When a man gets religion aright, his horse soon 
finds it out. 

Some people are like a million-dollar check on a 
ruined bank. They look big, they promise great 
things, but you can not cash them. 
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HE phonograph of yesterday was first 
one of the most famous and aston- 


ishing of American inventions. After that 
it became a mechanism for recording busi- 
ness correspondence — wonderful in_ its 
efficiency and economy for that purpose, 
yet meaning nothing whatever to the public 
at‘ large in recreation and culture. 

The phonograph of to-day is another 
instrument altogether. If you are familiar 
only, with the phonograph of yesterday you 
owe it as a duty to yourself and family to 
become acquainted with the phonograph 
of here and now. What this newer instru- 
ment is you can learn right in your own 
community, and it is what it is largely 
through the magazines. 

Magazine advertising has put the talk- 
ing machine into every nook and corner of 
the nation — of the world. Demand cre- 
ated by magazine advertising has enabled 
the various manufacturers to undertake 
research, find new substances, develop more 
delicate mechanism, and, above all*things, 
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Your talking machine will bring you songs 
of singers yet to rise into prominence, and 
keep the voices of the singers of the present 
at command years after they themselves 
have gone into retirerment. 

The capital invested in securing these 
records for you would subsidize half the 
state opera in Europe. Yet they are yours 
at the cost of street music if you appreciate 
them, along with instrumental music of 
highest quality. For the magazines have 
provided for the new phonograph a vast 
national audience of interested patrons, 
making the investment possible. That is 
why an. authority stated, just the other day, 
that ‘‘the magazines have really made 
the phonograph, and it is not possible to 
imagine the present instrument without 
them.” 

In 1900 our phonograph industry was 
grouped with electrical supplies by: the 
census-taker — not big enough then to be 
classed separately. Five years later it had 
to be classed alone, and to-day few of 





ital needed in. the making 
of fine records for the in- 
strument. 

In your own home to- 
day, no matter where you 


safely invest the large cap- 
The 


TLT LT Key 


Sent to any Business Man on Request 


our industries are growing 
faster. 

Only a few dealers sold 
the phonograph ten years 
ago, while to-day there are 
seventeen thousand dealers 








live, the world’s great opera 
singers will sing their 
greatest parts for you, your duct 
family, your friends, at a 
first cost far less than would 
be paid for a few perform- 
ances of opera in New 
York, even if you could go 
there. You can hear these 
singers again and again 
at your own convenience. 





Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem ? Do you sell your pro- 
anonymously or by name? The 
latter plan builds up an asset that is 
yours—and the magazines could make 
that asset large. In the Quoin=Club 
the 30 leading periodicals in America 
bave an organization that can focus 
on your selling problem large ex- 
perience and trained minds. 
serve you—and will gladly* undertake 

to do it. Address or call 

The Quoin Club 
zr Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


in the United States taking 
care of local demand for 
the phonograph. More- 
over, each sale of an instru- 
ment means not merely a 
sale, but a permanent fu- 
ture connection in supply- 
ing records. When a deal- 
er sells a phonograph he 
has made, not merely a 
customer, but a client. 


It might 











BLUEJACKETS 
COMING HOME 


They’re coming home in the big Fleet. 


They left Hampton Roads on December 16, 1907, and have been away 14 months. During the cruise they 
have visited the ports in South America, the Pacific Coast of North America, Honolulu, New Zealand, 
Australia, Japan, China, the Philippines, Ceylon, Suez and the Mediterranean. 

They’ve had a good time and a wonderful experience. Every one of these 12,500 bluejackets is far wiser 


and far bigger mentally than when he left home. 


Such voyages are unusual in the U. 8. Navy. The Navy Department doesn’t want any boy to enlist in 


the hope of getting such a wonderful trip. 


But the Navy Department wishes to point out that the bluejacket usually gets some travel, in home and 
foreign waters; always has the chance to make himself a bigger and broader man mentally and physically, 
and can learn almost any trade, provided he has some special aptitude. 

If you are a young fellow who can’t afford a college education, try four years in the U.S. Navy. Before 
doing so, if possible, ask some friend in the Navy whether or not you had better doit. One enlistment will be 
a life-long benefit to you, that is, if you make the most of all the opportunities. 

Besides, you can save money in the Navy. Nearly all your expenses are paid. 

If you have no friend in the service to inquire of, send for “ The Making of a Man-o’-Warsman,” an illus- 
trated booklet which tells you everything you want to know about the Navy, inasimple and interesting manner. 


Address 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, Box’60 NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





SEE PAGE 139. 
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MARK REGISTERED 1906 


Order your 
Easter clothes 


without delay, ifitis your 
intention to be correctly 
and distinctively attired 
on April 11th, the Fash- 
ion day of all the year. 





COPYRIGHT 1908 
ED. V. PRICE & CO. 


Select your fabric from 
our beautiful assortment of Woolens— 
shown by our many representatives 
throughout the country — and insist on 
our tailoring. 


We'll make you clothes distinguished 
for excellence of fit, permanence of shape, 
correctness of style, and honesty of value 
for a price you can afford—$25 to $40. 


Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago 





some of our exclusive patterns. If you 
don’t know our representative, ask us. 








Wear clothes made expressly for you from 











THOL| 
FOLLARS & CUFFS 


The All-Round Collar 
LITHOLIN 


WATERPROOFED 


LINEN COLLARS 


are ready for wear, fresh and 
neat, at any moment. Suitable 
for all men and all occasions, 
hard work, rough sport or 
dainty dress. They are linen 
and look it, but can be wiped 
white as new with a damp 
cloth, Save time, annoyance, 
and money. Won’t wilt, crack 
or fray. You can get them in 
any style and size. 
COLLARS 25c. CUFFS 50c. 


Always sold from a RED box. 
Avoid substitution, 


If not at your dealer's, send, 
giving styles, size, how many, 
wilh remiliance, and we well 
=== atl, postpaid. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
Dept.21, 7 Waverly Place, New York 


R (UTTING. 


Learn how to cut clothes: for 

men and you are always sure 

of a good-paying position. Cut- 
ters earn from $1,000 to $5,000 a 
year and are in demand.every- 
where. By our 


Original Simple System 

including Life Size patterns. 
etc., we will.teach-you By. Mai 
how to become a first class cutter. 


Write to-day for Booklet I. 
IT’S FREE FOR THE ASKING. 









FIT 
































Rochester Academy of Men’s Clothes Cutting, Inc. 
Beckley Blag., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





GREATEST MONEY MAKER. MEN 
OR WOMEN. SAMPLE FREE, | 
Cc. 1. Horner Mfg.Co., Pittsburg, Pa- 


AGENTS 
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Amalgamated 
Mary Ann 


[Continued from page 150] 


way, while Thomas was standing outside polishing 
up the outer surface of the panes, Mary Ann would be 
at the same window inside doing her side of it. Each 
had a fair chance of seeing how the other would look 
if they had both been hot-house plants being raised 
under glass. To be proud of my windows has always 
been a fad of mine, but never in my life have I seen 
anything that shone quite so lustrously in the light of 
day, or became so beautifully transparent, as these 
particular glassy ports through which | now looked out 
upon the world. So wonderfully clear were they now 
become that I almost felt that | might have to put little 
placards on each of the panes marked ‘‘ Keep Off the 
Glass!” so that people would not stick their heads 
through it under the impression that there was no glass 
there, only soft, sweet, circumambient air—as the poet 
says. 

When the winter came it was quite the same, 
although the savings were different in kind. What- 
ever might happen in other yards after a heavy fall of 
snow, ours was always navigable, because the paths 
had been cleared of all their icy obstructions before we 
even knew that the snow had fallen; and on bitter 
nights it was a solace and a comfort to me as I lay 
under my three blankets and eider-down quilt to hear 
the furnace shaken down and loaded up, not at such 
an hour of the evening as would ensure its subsidence 
as an aggressive agent of comfort at four in the morn- 
ing, but as late as ten or eleven o’clock, which would 
safely carry us through the frigid stretches of the night 
into a reasonable hour of the coming day. 

““Seems to me I must owe you something extra for 
that furnace work, Thomas,” said | one pay-day, when 
he had come to me for his wages. 

‘“‘Extry ? What fur?” he replied, fixing his honest 
blue eyes upon me. 

““ Why, you ’ve been coming late at night, have n’t you? 
That was n’ta part of the original bargain,” | explained. 

“No, I hain’t,” said Thomas shortly. ‘‘ That is, I 
hain’t been a-comin’ here because of no furnace!” 

In short, I reasoned it out then and there that 
in respect to the furnace business Thomas was act- 
ing solely as a solicitous agent whose particular charge 
it was to see that the house was suitably warm 
in the early morning for Mary Ann’s comfort, and that 
it was'a great piece of presumption on my part to 
imagine anything different. 

But as time went on it transpired that the fast accruing 
interest on Thomas was not the only unearned incre- 
ment that was coming to us through our investment in 
Amalgamated Mary Ann. Barrowdale had a fire de- 
partment and a constabulary, both of which Mary Ann 
in due course of time added to her acquisitions, and 
from both I profited largely, particularly on two differ- 
ent occasions which occur to me at this moment. The 
first was when my chimney caught fire and threatened 
the destruction of all my personal belongings—and 
the fire-house two miles away and the telephone out of 
order '' Of course | was insured, but insurance never 
quite covers one’s losses, either in dollars or in the 
restoration of incinerated associations; but Mary Ann 
was worth all the premiums I have ever paid to the 
whole crew of insurance agents put together that night, 
for the Fire Department himself.was out in the kitchen 
calling at the precise moment the disorder manifested 
itself. I believe that he and Thomas were engaged in 
a dogged test of each other’s endurance, trying to see 
which could outsit the other. However that may be, the 
result of the man’s presence in the house as a benefit 
to me was the same. In a jiffy the two men were on 
the roof, and what bade fair to become a ruinous con- 
flagration was averted. The value in hard ringing dol- 
lars to me in having the fire department thus definitely 
attached to my household through the magnetic attrac- 
tions of Amalgamated Mary Ann—one of Mary Ann’s 
auto-betterments, | may ae not less than two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

In the other case, that of the constabulary, the same 
modus operandi—or shall | say Maryandi?—prevails. 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





Design No, 4301.—A Perfected Stock Cruiser, by an 
eminent builder, to meet the popular demand, at moderate 


price. Length 43 Ft. BeamioFt. Sleeps five. Full par- 
ticulars on request. Orders should be placed early to insure 
delivery. Larger and smaller craft on order. 


THE MATTHEWS BOATBUILDING CO., 
PORT CLINTON, OHIO. 





Learn Photography 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and 8-Color Operators Karn 

Only college in the world where these panien So aeed ons. rs 
taught =a, _ Estab lished 16 years. Endorsed by In- 
ternational Association of Photo-Engravers, and Photogra- 
phers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. 
Graduates placed in good positions, Write for catalogue, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 

Illinois College of Photography or) 951 W; " 

Bissell College of Photo-Engraving. Ro aalocts ta po nn * 








EARN BIG MONEY 


without risking a cent. We start you 
on the road to success. Take orders for 
made-to-measure clothing. We furnish 
prs tosh 

a 











FREE complete outfit of 
ion plates, carrying cabinet an 


BACKED BY THIS HOUSE 


You are sure to succeed. any of our 
men are making as high as $200 a month—//V/ym 
so cam you. No experience required—onl {| / 








push. leasant work. large profits. 

year’s experience as “‘square deal’’ tailors 
ves us the reputation of being one of 
hicago’s foremost tailoring houses. }) 

Don't a this money-making oppor- Ay [f 











FELIX KAHN & CO. < 
Streot, CHICAGO, ILL. 











DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes atatrade? Do you want 
to make extra money in your spare time? We want Agents 


for the 
SELF 

RADIUMITE jing STROP 
A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 

and ickest selling specialty ever put out. 
Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value for the 
es | to give satisfaction or 
money back. Fine 
with every Strop RAZOR 
Let us show you how to make from $3 to $l0a 
day. No experience necessary. Outfit free to 
workers. Write to-day. 


R. THOMAS MFG. CO., 312 Barney Bik., Dayton, 0. 


“‘Get There’’ 


at a price to suit 
you direct for a 





vYP 









MOTOR BUGGY “WJ 


Built for country roads, hills and mud. Engine—10 H. 
P., 2 cylinders, air cooled, chain drive rear wheels, 
double brake § 2 to 25 m.per hr.—80 miles on 1 gal. 
of gasoline. Highest ae | finish, workmanship and mat- 
erials. Absolutely saie an reliable, Write for Book No. A223. 
LACK MFG. CO,, 124 KE. Ohio St., Chica Ti. 


“| MADE $2400:°° 


INABOUT 2 MONTHS’ 


writes one man a few months after becoming my 
representative in my big CO-OPERATIVE REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. No experience necessary; this man had 
none, I will teach you the business by mailand 
appoint you my $; jal Representative. You can 
work all or part of the time, A splendid opportu 
nity for men without capital to become independ- 
ent. Let me explain my offer and send you my FREE BOOK. 
HERBERT HURD, Pres., Gray Realty Co., 802 Century Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















COLLEGE*SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-@-LODGE. 
Either style, with any 8 letters or figures, and one or two colors 
h, $2.50 a 





of enamel, Sterling Silver, 25c. each, OZ.3 
Silver Plated 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, low prices. Send 
design for estimate. Catalogue free. 

BASTIAN BROS,, 135 South Ave.. Rochester, N. Y¥. 


IyATENTS | [DEA$ 222%. 


H. S. HILL, 63-69 Columbian Bidg., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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March, 1909 


For six months past I have gone without burglar insur- 
ance in the serene and happy knowledge that my place 
is either constantly patrolled by, or at least under the 
special supervision of, the police; not because the 
police care a rap for me, but because the force has suc- 
cumbed to the blandishments of those cater-cornered 
blue eyes and that wealth of lustrous golden hair. 
Herein I save not alone the possessions of which I 
might be rifled, but the precise sum of twenty-two 
dollars and a half a year, which | have hitherto paid to 
the Harkaway Casualty Company of Porto Rico, in 
which interesting institution | have insured my belong- 
ings against the midnight marauder. Nor is this the 
sole item of profit on the Mary Ann Amalgamated 
account from the constabulary. Only the other night 
at dinner, six lovely broiled lobsters were brought 
upon the table, and set before me in all their luscious 
splendor. We were about to embark upon the agree- 
able duty of eating them, when one of my sons re- 
marked that in his judgment every one of the little 
beasts was under size. 

‘“By Jove! sonny,” said 1; ‘‘I think they are.” 

We got out our tape line and measured them, and dis- 
covered that the boy was right. Now, there is a heavy 
fine against having 
undersized lobsters in 
one’s possession in 
Barrowdale—fifty 
dollars for the first 
and five dollars apiece 
for all the others. In 
this particular in- 
stance I ran a risk of 
being mulcted seven- 
ty-five dollars, a 
proposition that did 
not appeal to me 
strongly. 

“You must look 
out for that sort of 
thing, Mary Ann,” 





said 1. ‘*Don’t let \» = armen wibeian eee 
the fishman leave any NN 
more lobsters like taco ae 


that, or you will get 
us into trouble. If 
Johnny Thompson 
had happened in here and caught us with those creatures 
in our possession, he would have confiscated them and 
fined me seventy-five dollars.” 

Johnny Thompson, by the way, was the police force 
already alluded to, and was clothed with full powers to 
act in cases of this precise kind. 

‘Sure, it was him as give ’em to me,” said Mary Ann. 

‘What? Johnny Thompson gave you thesetobsters 
himself?” I cried. 

“Sure!” said Mary Ann. 
cated ’em off of the fishman— 

“But if they were a gift to you, Mary Ann,” I started. 

‘*Sure, an’ oi don’t loike thim,” said Mary Ann, with 
a shudder. ‘‘ They do be too much loike overgrowed 
beetles for me, sorr, so oi pasht thim along.” 

So there, you see, was another addition to the by- 
product, as we might call it, of Amalgamated Mary Ann: 
six lobsters at fifty cents apiece, three dollars; saving on 
fines due and payable, but overlooked, seventy-five 
dollars; total, seventy-eight dollars—and all in one 
afternoon! Nor is there any reason to believe that as 
long as Mary Ann retains control of her eyes, and can 
continue to use them effectively on the force, this 
source of income will run dry. 

| might tell of other acquisitions to my fortunes 
through the possession of a controlling interest in Amal- 
gamated Mary Ann—boxes of oranges from the grocer; 
occasional hand-raised ducks and sweetbreads from the 
butcher; and so on—but it would take too long, and 
serve no further purpose. As the matter stands now | 
have sufficiently proved the value of the stock as a div- 
idend-payer with the figures cited, of which the follow- 
ing is a brief résumé: 


Mary Ann Amalgamated Balance-Sheet 


COMME BIGEE 6065 si cncccsccccadscansscebchetsssbesens $ 500,00 


“Pining for exchanges of confidence” 


‘*He’d already confishti- 


” 


Hired Man Income Account, at $20 per week... 1,040.00 
Accrued Savings from Attentions of Fire De- 
partment, Premiums Rendered Unneces- 
sary, and Averted Losses.......sssseseeeseees 3,000.00 
Constabulary Account, Burglar Insurance Saved 22.50 
Labeter® Gd PIRes 20.2652... .vcccescecs eecccesoccen 78 00 
Total $4,140.50 
NNN 055555 is0c6techcksiuasiwetebeseebsoaoeee 500 00 
FOI 5 iin. ais a tehbnebds chs Gentnsasaciaasdabexseseen $3,640. 50 


Just what dividends can be paid on a capital stock 
of five hundred dollars with profits of such magnitude 
I leave to the expert accountants to figure out. The 
only statement to which I will definitely commit my- 
self is that there isn’t a better investment security on 
the market, and while I do not recommend it for trust 
funds, I have no hesitation in saying that I consider it 
absolutely safe. Barring unexpected flurries in the 
hymeneal market, I see no reason why Amalgamated 
Mary Ann should not last as long as | do; and even 
then, if she will wed Thomas instead of either the Fire 
Department or the Police Force, she is not necessarily 
a candidate for liquidation or a permanent receivership. 

In view of all these things, is it any wonder that we 
allow her four nights a week out, and that when 
Christmas comes | invariably present her with a freshly 
minted one dollar gold-piece? | trow not. 
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‘MADE “‘A LITTLE BETTER IT] SEEMS NECESSARY” — “LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK ee 

















345 Broadway, WN. Y. 





Shelves 
Roll Cu 


Holder. Shipped & D. it together with screws. 
Price $12.00 at facto - 


We make School, Church and Opera Bank Furniture. 
e i. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 248 Adams st CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sy wey 
LET’S PROVE IT TO YOU 


The Typewriter Exchange, 
Branches in all Large Cities 


SAVE ROOM, 
TIME, MONEY 


sah convenient and 

ractical low-priced 

Di pewriter Stand on the 

market. Made of selected 

finish, 44 ins long. 94 in. 
n 

wide. ter’ Table 


is 27 in. , % in. 
Pedestal 30 in. 


4x8x 
stele Wrone and i 








Saved On Ar y Make 
0 Of 


Ty pewriter 









Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 
Send it Free? 


Sign and mail mail the'co coupon ern Send no money! 
Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve df the world’s master business 
men have written ten books—2,079 pages—1,497 vital business 
secrets, ideas, methods.- In them is the best of all that they 
know about 








—Purchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 
—Credits —Advertising —Position-Holding 
ollections —Correspondence —Man-Handling 
—Accounting Selling Plans Wirral 
—Cost-keeping Handling Custc Tinsel om 
— Organization —Office Systems Competes Fighting 
—Retailing —Short - cuts and and hundreds and hun- 
Wholesaling lor every dreds of other busi- 
—Manufacturing line and department ness subjects, 


A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, picturing 
the work. Pages2 ‘and toll about mann 4 
4and 5 deal with credits, collections with rock-bottom purchasing ; pages 
pF Brin yw, be dom men; pote ty -~ 

t 


ith 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great fat your of catia the highest market 
price for your pote apts onal of teat: and the last page tells how 
you ax on a me half morocco, contents in 
colors—for less than pos Gey enche Gu toes ath on aaeeaeer ele 

















BOOK-KEEPE 


in SIX WEEKS for 8 


J.H. GOODWIN, 


TO L 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


moves ae Fair enough? 
Distance and ant oes immaterial. I find epg tay my 
EVERYWHERE, FREE. Placed pupil Jan. 11, at $45 
Perhaps I can place you, too! Have 67 TESTIMONIALS. 


Boom 246, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 


of VWour 
© Swe 
Kio 


SAVE THIS AND WRITE. 
EXPERT ACCOUNTANT, 








ttn Will you read the book tf we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon, 











The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., 

If there are, in your books, auy new ways to increase my business or 
my salary, I should like to know them. So send on your 16-page free 
descriptive booklet. I'll read it. . 3 
Name au 
Address 
Business 
Position 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


erful offer to every lover of music whether a 
in advanced player. 


Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire) for 
r Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight 
Singing, or Mandolin will be given free to make our home 


yurses for these instruments known in your local- 
y \ will get one lesson weekly, and your only 
ex luring the time you take the lessons will be the 
‘ stage and the music you use, which is small. 
Wr tonce. It will mean much to you to get our free 
boo [t will place you under no obligation whatever 
u never write again. “You and-your friends should 
is work. Hundreds of our pupils write: ‘‘Wish 
nown of your school before.’’ ‘‘ Have learned 
e term in my home with your weekly lessons 
three terms with private teachers, and at a great 
expense.'' ‘‘Everything is so thorough and com- 
Che lessons are marvels of simplicity, and my 
ld boy has not had the least trouble to learn."’ 
O ter writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes I 
und more fully persuaded I made no mistake in 

your pupil.”’ 
Esta ed 1898—have thousands of pupils from seven 

i of age to seventy. 
D 1y you cannot learn music till you send for our 
t and tuition offer. It will be sent by return 
Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4, 


Ave., New York City. 
of Smooth, 


vIO LIN Fine Tone 


Phe purchase of a violin is an important thing. Why not 
get the best musical value to be had? The Lyon & Healy 
Cremonatone Violin is world-famous, and if you will read 
its history you will understand why it 





ex els all imita- FROM tions and why solo- 
ists everywhere gladly pay its 
price, which is $100. The Student Violin 


is also 


the leader in its class—price $15. Let us send you 
our Musical Handbook, which tells all about violins and all 
other musical instruments. 312 pages. 1100 illustrations. 


LYON & HEALY 


85 Adams Street, CHICAGO 





EARNED AS 


pAY PIANO TUNER 


we  Fune-a-Phone I ES I § 


ing, Regulating and Repairing, quickly by persona! 

correspondence. New Tune-a-Phone Method, Me 

Diploma recognized by 

thorities. School chartered by the State. 

our handsomely illustrated free catalogue. 

Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning 
66 Masie Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


| Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail 

and guarantee success. Only field not over- 

crowded. My instruction is unequalled 

»ractical, personal and thorough. Easy terms. 
rite for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dep. A, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind.” 


ARQUET Ft LOORS 


Both Thick and Thin Send for Catalogue 


THE TERWILLIGER MFG. CO. 
Largest. Mfrs. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH 
302 Fulton St. 


Water Supply for 


THE PROBLEM 


PER EASILY 






ighest au- 
rite for 




















—< 








11 W. 30th St., 
NEW YORK 


Country Houses 









SOLVED 
No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak Tank located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 60 lbs. 


The ideal fire protection. * .: 
Illustrated Catalogue “X.” 

Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


062s = 
\ SS 
bl Ne CONCRETE = 


The great durability and handsome appearance of con¢rete 
roducts is now recognized world wide. Big M Making plants 

veing established everywhere. “It will pay you to — our 
proposition fora factory in your locality. We furnish ma- 
chines, molds and everything needed. ag Write for particulars. 

THE PETTYJOHN CO., G81 N, Sixth St., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our &% books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. in stam 
KR. 8. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Kstab. 1869. 


Send for 






















The Baracles on the 
Ship of State 


[Continued from page 149] 


recognized get up in droves and shout, ‘‘ Mr. Speaker!” 
Uncle Joe scarcely lets his gaze fall upon them. He 
looks at his little list and then he says, ‘‘The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts” or ‘‘The gentleman from 
Missouri,” as the case may be, and the measures pro- 
posed by the gentlemen from Massachusetts and 
Missouri are thus allowed to begin the course that ends 
in new laws. 

Now and then—not very often, but now and then— 
some shouting member whose intentions are not defi- 
nitely known to the monarch of the House, may catch 
the Speaker’s eye. In such a case, the Speaker may 
inquire: ‘‘ For what purpose does the gentleman rise ?” 
The gentleman says that he rises for such and such a 
purpose. If the purpose for which the gentleman rises 
does not appeal to ,the Speaker he will retort simply: 
‘*The gentleman will not be recognized for that pur- 
pose.’ And the gentleman is not; no, sir, neither then 
nor at any time whatever. Does the gentleman offer 
objection? No, and for the same reason that he offers 
none when the north wind doth blow and we shall 
have snow. 

It sometimes happens that this habit of looking at 
his little list and not at all at the various favored gen- 
tlemen yammering for recognition gets the Speaker into 
an embarrassing position. For example, the gentleman 
from Missouri has in the Red Room received the august 
permission to call up a certain (very certain) bill or to 
offer a certain (very certain) resolution. Uncle Joe takes 
a squint at his list and through the yammering remarks: 

‘*The gentleman from Missouri !” 

Nobody responds. There are present in the House a 
number of gentlemen from Missouri but none of them 
has visited the Red Room that morning, so none of 
them rises. Uncle Joe glares about the House and 
repeats a trifle peevishly his observation: 

“*The gentleman from Missouri!” adding his name. 

The gentleman from Missouri is at that moment out 
in the House restaurant, we will say, entombing a 
tripe sandwich; but that does not deter the Speaker 
from announcing testily after another fruitless glance 
around the House: ; 

‘‘The gentleman from Missouri asks consideration 
for the following bill.” 

The clerk reads the bill and it is passed; and the 
Speaker told the truth, for although nobody in the 
House heard the gentleman from Missouri ask consid- 
eration for the following bill, least of all himself, it’s a 
thousand to one that he had asked consideration for it 
in the Red Room an hour or two before the House met 
at all. 


Uncle Joe Wags the House 


Is it any wonder that, to quote Congressman Victor 
Murdock, a Republican from the Eighth Kansas Dis- 
trict, if a man had to choose between having a two- 
thirds majority for his bill and having the Speaker for 
it he ’d be ‘‘all varieties of a fool” if he did n’t choose 
the Speaker. Murdock is {one of the small group of 
Republican insurgents who are contending for a differ- 
ent order of things in the House. He is serving his 
fourth term in the House and comes from a district that 
would defeat any candidate for Congress who would n’t 
pledge himself to fight Cannonism. 

In the days when Uncle Joe was merely a representa- 
tive there used to be a deal of complaint that the House 
was little more than a tail for the Senate to wag. There 
was a lot of talk about the dignity of the House and 
how it ought to be upheld and insisted upon. Uncle 
Joe was one of the most prolific orators upon this sub- 
ject, and a speech that he once delivered before he was 
Speaker, mounted on a desk,and in his shirt-sleeves 
along about daybreak one morning just before the end 
of a session, is still remembered. The House is still a 
tail; but as it is Uncle Joe who wags it now, and not 
the Senate, the Speaker has no complaint to make. 


Handling a Methodist Delegation 


In some ways he’s an engaging old despot, is Uncle 
Joe, and occasionally his victims have to laugh even 
while they agonize beneath his yoke. On one occasion 
an unusually large number of' Republicans happened to 
get hungry about the same time, while for some un- 
known reason the Democratic appetite did not require 
attention. Catching the Speaker napping, the Demo- 
cratic floor leader, perceiving that he had a majority, 
called up a bill and pushed it to a vote. The Speaker 
strung out the voting in all of the various ways that are 
known to him, but, at the end of the second roll-call, 
the Democratic votes were still in a majority. Though 
the rules of the House expressly forbade such a thing, a 
third roll-call was ordered by the Speaker, a proceeding 
which called out a red-hot protest from one of the 
Democratic leaders who demanded to know the reason 
for the Speaker’s extraordinary action. The Speaker 
genially advised the protesting Democrat. 

‘*The Chair will inform the gentleman,” said he. 
‘* The Chair is hoping that a few more Republicans will 
come in.” 

A gale of strictly non-partisan laughter swept over 
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the House and, before it had entirely subsided, enough 
Republicans had been rounded up by the: hurry- 
ing scouts to fulfil the Speaker's wish. so candidly 
evpressed. 

Adroit, too, is the Speaker in his interviews with the 
visitors in the Red Room. Not long ago-a latge dele- 
gation from the General Convention of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church went to Washington to urge the 
Speaker’s support of the bill giving the several States 
police power over express packages sent from other 
States. It is a bill intended to assist prohibition States 
to enforce their liquor laws. Governor Hanley, of 
Indiana, was a member of the delegation. Uncle Joe 
heard them out and then inquired how many of them 
had even read the bill through. About three hands 
went up. Whereat the Speaker informed them that the 
bill contained some fine points of constitutional law and 
for that reason had been sent to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, where, by the way, it still slumbers. 

Among the iteverent the Judiciary Committee is 
pleasantly known as ‘‘The Speaker's Morgue.” 
Troublesome bills are frequently sent there and oftener 
than not their friends and sponsors never see them 
more. The Judiciary Committee isa very busy com- 
mittee and it takes a long time to reach a bill. There 
time oft approaches eternity. It has frequently been 
charged that this committee has been deliberately 
packed by the Speaker, who has denied the allegation 
with a high degree of characteristic heat. At all events, 
all the Kepublican members of this committee eat out 
of the Speaker’s hand. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, long a 
faithful Cannon man, was superintendent: of the 
‘“‘ morgue,” but he was last fall defeated for renomina- 
tion by Lenroot who made his contest on a red-hot 
anti-Cannon platform. 


The Immense Importance ‘of ‘‘ Pork’’* 


How is it that the Speaker has built up this immense 
power? If a majority of the majority would stand firm 
against him, he must surely go down in defeat. How 
does he usurp for himself the power that should be 
theirs? He has several ways of doing it. Perhaps the 
chiefest is his power over the appointment of the House 
Committees. Almost without exception, the powerful 
committees are presided over by chairmen loyal to the 
Speaker and most of the Republican members of these 
committees are loyal Cannon men. The chairmen of 
these committees are for the most part strong men of 
dominant natures. They owe their positions to their 
ability, to swing the committeemen beneath them. If 
they fail to do that, they are well-nigh certain to be 
displaced. 

There are various ways of dragooning a recalcitrant 
committeeman into support of an.organization measure 
to which he would object if he dared. By far the most 
powerful is the use of patronage. A congressman, 
however much regard he may have for the country at 
large, usually keeps a pretty sharp’eye on conditions in 
his own district. His term of office is short. If he is 
to be reelected he must produce results at home. 
‘*Results ” mean appropriations for federal improve- 
ments in his district, new post-offices, rural free de- 
liveries, bridges, improved waterways, and so on. And 
he knows mighty well that if he’s not a good boy in 
his committee the chances are almost a thousand to one 
that any items for expenditures in his district will be 
stricken out of the big appropriation bills. The con- 
gressman is very likely fighting for his political exist- 
ence. 

If he can’t get that appropriation to deepen the 
channel of Muddy Creek his constituents will think he 
must be a pretty poor sort of a representative and will 
send another at the next election. It’s as often as not 
a matter of political life and death to him. 

But though this is the chief reason, there are others 
—such as the power of this example set by his fellows, 
the prestige of the House machine and so on. 

Next to the Speaker himself, more power resides in 
the Committee on Rules than anywhere else. This 
has been composed of the Speaker himself; John Dal- 
zell, of Pennsylvania; James S. Sherman, of New York, 
and two members of the Democratic minority, John 
Sharp Williams and De Armond, of Missouri, who are 
figureheads. As Congressman Williams, the former 
Democratic House leader, said of it: ‘‘ The majority 
having prepared the outrage, the minority will be sum- 
moned to be told what it is.” The Committee on 
Rules is practically omnipotent as to procedure on the 
floor of the House. It can at any time report a special 
tule which takes precedence over everything else and 
sets aside the standing rule. 


The Dalzell Barnacle and the Payne Barnacle 


John Dalzell and Sereno Payne, who are the two 
chief assistant barnacles on the hull of the Ship of 
State, and among the half-dozen rulers of the House, 
under Uncle Joe, are very different men. Payne is 
chairman of the highly important Committee on Ways 
and Means, and he is one of the reasons why the tariff 
stand-patters have had things all their own way up to 
so recent a date. He is the titular floor leader of the 
majority, though, as a matter of fact, it is Dalzell who 
as ranking member of the Committee on Rules claps on 
the gag or turns the thumb-screw up another notch 
whenever emergency requires. 

Payne is a large man with a grizzled moustache, a 
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ponderous stomach, and slow and heavy ways of 
speech and movement.. Benevolence is written’ large 
upon him—upon the outside. He smiles ard smiles 
and smiles. It-is the smile that won’t come off. He 
has an annoying way of saying the most savage things 
and smiling while he does it. It is n’t that he likes to 
smile. He would probably give a good deal to look as 
savage as he sometimes sounds. But he just can’t 
make that smile behave: If the truth weré known, 
that stereotyped, unchanging and unchangeable smile 
is probably the tragedy of his life. - But it deceives no 
one who knows him. Barnacle he is, and as such he 
will cling closely to his snug place until’ the Ship of 
State is put into dry-dock and he and the other barna- 
cles are scraped off. And if the, tariff gets a real re- 
vision he will not regard it as his fault but as the result 
of the clamorings of a misguided populace urged on by 
demagogues like Andrew Carnegie. 

Both Payne and Daizell are far from gentle in their 
exercise of the great power that is theirs. They grant 
and refuse requests with a finality little less than the 
Speaker’s own and with far more brusqueness. They are 
the type of committee bosses whom the unfortunate 
congressman struggling for his political life at home is 
most unwilling to offend: For they are merciless and 
he knows it. Too well he remembers certain victims 
of their wrath. 

Dalzell is in some ways the counterpart of Payne. 
He is a spare, little man, with quick, alert ways, and is 
generally regarded as one of the ‘‘ frostiest propositions” 
in the House. He is as. magnetic as a crutch. He 
occupies the second place on the big Ways and Means 
Committee, and as a barnacle his record has been as 
consistent as that of Uncle Joe himself. He is a perfect 
mine of information, but eloquence is not in him. His 
presence is not impressive, for his stature is brief, he 
carries his head on one side, he’s a trifle deaf, and his 
voice is as resonant and as musical as a file’s. 


The Rule of the Three 


Of the triumvirate of barnacles which in the last 
analysis rule the House of Representatives, Uncle Joe is 
the only one who has anything like a claim to popu- 
larity, and they like him for his picturesqueness quite 
as much as for any other quality. But the rule of The 
Three is a rule of fear, not a reign of love. They hold 
the bridge by virtue of the keenness of their blades and 
the weight of their trusty bludgeons. When General 
Grosvenor was in Congress the rulers of the House were 
four. But the man whom Congressman Vandiver, of 
Missouri, once described as ‘‘ the gentleman from Ohio 
who looks like Santa Claus and talks like Satan” was 
retired to private life, and his place as one of the big 
bosses has never really been filled. 

Mention has been made of a small group of Repub- 
lican insurgents. It has been shown, too, that it takes 
pluck to insurge. An insurgent must be willing to 
suffer much for his principles. He knows that he 
carries his political life in his hands the moment he 
wanders from the Cannon reservation and dons the 
war-paint of the protestants. But a small group of such 
reckless men there is at present in the House. Mur- 
dock, of Kansas, is one of them. Others are Hayes, of 
California ; Townsend, of Michigan ; Cooper, of Wis- 
consin; and Foster, of Vermont. They reckon on 
some twenty odd members, all-told, who do not like 
being a tail for Uncle Joe to wag and ‘who are not afraid 
to say so. And with the help of fresh conversions and 
some new men in the next House they reckon on a 
strength sufficient with the addition of the minority to 
raise the House from the caudal-appendage state to 
which it has sunk. 


Insurgents and the Right to Breathe 


The insurgents propose various reforms. One strikes 
at the Speaker’s tremendous power in making up the 
committees. It is proposed that committee appoint- 
ments be determined not by the Speaker but by the 
majority and the minority in caucus. Still another 
proposed reform is aimed at the scarcely lesser power 
of recognition, which is now the Speaker’s. The 
insurgents are for a rule that would force the Speaker, 
on one day of each week at least, to recognize a mem- 
ber for the purpose that pleases that member and not 
exclusively for some purpose that pleases the Speaker. 

In the meantime, they point to signs of encourage- 
ment upon the political horizon. They declare that for 
the first time the general public is now beginning to get 
an insight into the manner in which the House is run. 
And in the recent congressional election they see indi- 
cations of popular displeasure with the doings of the 
House machine. They point out that at those elections 
no fewer than eight Cannon chairmen of important 
committees were defeated, either in the primaries or at 
the polls, and nearly all such chairmen who were re- 
elected were returned by diminished majorities. Jen- 
kins, of Wisconsin, superintendent of ‘‘the morgue,” 
heads the list of the slain. Overstreet, chairman of the 

owerful Committee on the Post-offices and Post Roads, 
is another victim. Hepburn, of the Committee on 
Inter-State Commerce, is another. Cousins, of lowa, 
head of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, was also 
defeated. Marshall, of North Dakota, chief of the 
Committee on Private Land Claims, also fell in battle. 
Haskins, of Vermont, chairman of the War Claim Com- 
mittee, was ruthlessly cut down. 
of the Committee on Expenditures in thes Treasury 


Knapp, chairman_ 
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Stolz Electrophone Co. 1724 Stewart Bidg., 7th Floor, Chicago 
Branch Offices—Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle, Angeles, gra —— 

Des Moines, Toronto. Foreign Office: 82-85 Fleet St., London 


DEAFNESS 


*¢ The Morley Phone’’ 


A miniature Telephone for 
the Ear-—invisible, easily ad- 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are but 

few cases of deafness that cannot be 

benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 
Dept. P, Perry Bidg., 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


DEAF 25 YEARS 


Can Now Hear Whispers 
I was deaf for 25 years. 
I can now hear a whisper 
ba ere te artificial EAR 
inmyears. You le ferd 
ears. ! Gann ‘at. July 15, 1908 
Them for i are perfectly comfortable. 
Write and I will tell you a true story—How 
; I Got Deaf—and How I Made Myself Hear. 
G. P. wa Pp. WAY Address GEO. | Py WA og 
17 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


‘‘ Used while you sleep.’’ 






























Mus. C. Lipgcka, 238 12th Ave., May- 
wood, IiL, wears an Electrophone 
Less conspicuous than eye-glasses. 





Physicians cordially 
































| PARKER’S }JAIR PRALSAM] 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
LUXURIANT GROWTH 
te Restore ey Hair to 
its Youthful Colo 
Prevents scal P Diseases and Hair Falling 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists 











SEE PAGE 139 
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AL i Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed 
LUTHER BURBANK’S GREATEST CREATION 
FRUIT blue-black like an enormous rich blueberry in looks and 
taste. Unsurpassed for eating raw, cooked, canned or pre- 
servedinany form. ‘The greatest garden fruit ever introduced and 
equally valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. Easiest plant 
in the world to grow, succeeding anywhere and yielding gieat 
masses of rich fruit all summer and fall—and all winter in pots 
—(Asa pot plant it is both ornamental and useful.) The greatest 
boon to the family garden ever known. Everybody can and will 
grow it. Weare the sole introducers in all parts of the world and 
offer thousands of dollars in cash prizes for which see Catalogue. 
Seed 20c. per packet, 8 packets for 50c. 
Also our Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New 
Fruits for 1999 FREE. Nearly 150 pages, with colored plates and 


many startling novelties. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, L.1. 











Strawberries, 4 Months From Seed 

Here is a Berry that will 
fruit in 4 months from seed, 
and everybody can and will 
growit. It is an ever bearing 
variety, producing fruit con- 
tinually, and over half pint 
of berries have been picked 
from one plant as late as 
October. Seed sown in the 
house in winter will begin to 
fruit early and bear all sum- 
mer; it will even fruit in pots 
in the house. Perfectly 
hardy anywhere. 

ug To introduce this wonderful Strawberry we will send 
for 10c. one the seed, a 10 ct. Due Bill, good tor 10cts. worth 
of any seed you want, also our 1909 Catalogue, which contains 
many colored plate pages, Novelties and curiosities from all 
parts of the World you cannot obtain elsewhere. Send to-day. 

Mills Seed House, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 

If you mention this paper and enclose 10c. silver we will 

send Free seed of a new flower from Japan. 

















Poultry Keeping 
Brings Independence 


tothose who start with the :ight equipment. You 
| mary Core og Take NoRisks- Buy the World's 


atcher, 


CYPHERS FIRE-PROOFED, INSURABLE 
INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 
have complied with the new rules of the Fire Insurance 
Companies; have been inspected and passed by them 
== ma and to Protect You and others 
nsuring your buildings they now 
bear the Insurance Label. De not 
buy a machine without a label. 
Write for our Free 212-Page Poultry 
Book. It tells all aboutit. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 


: ~ 55 Buys the 
| [0s 140-Egg 


Freight Prepaid. Double cases all over; 
best copper tank; nursery self regulating. 
Best 140-chick hot water brooder, $4.50. Or- 
dared together, $11.50. Satisfaction guar. 
anteed. No machiness at any price are 
. Write for book to-day or send price and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 98, Racine, Wis. 


3007 PROFIT MADE 
Growing Mushrooms 


Markets waiting forall you can raise. No capital 
ial place necessary. 
























earsex- Grown in cellars. 
aerianas stables, sheds, boxes, etc. all the year. Men and 
growing Women write for big illustrated free booklet showing our beds and 
mush- farm and learn how to start this easy business, 
rooms National Spawn & Mushroom Co. , Dept. 28, Boston, Mass. 





m= BOOK FREE 


Write for our handsome 1909 
Free Book, telling how to make 
money breeding squabs. We were 
first, the originators. Cloth+bound 
w 803 pages, 11¢ illus. 
x It’s great. 

Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 147 Howard St., MELROSE, Mass. 


GREIDER'S BOOK ON POULTRY 
Full, clear, concise. Shows and describes sixty leading 
breeds. Lowest prices of stock and eggs; fifteen i 


SQUAB 
Mated 


a! 
billing or 
ki 





Department, is also among the missing, along -with 
Charles Landis, who is a brother of the Judge Landis, 
who fined the Standard Oil Company that uncollect- 
able $29,000,000, and who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Of the big committee chairmen who have in the past 
been relied upon to do the Speaker's will and who, 
though reelected, received diminished votes, some of 
the most important are Scott, of Kansas ; Tawney, of 
Minnesota; Crumpacker, of Indiana; Reeder, of 
Kansas ; Gardner, of New Jersey ; Hull, of lowa; and 
Steenerson, of Minnesota. The influence of the anti- 
Cannon campaign is not seen in all these results, of 
course, but it is evident in many of them. 


The Ship of State Needs Dry-Docking 


Everybody knows of Uncle Joe’s reelection. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that he will ever be defeated 
in his district as long as he wants to serve. The 
Speaker is an institution in Danville and, as such, per- 
petual. Here’s how one of his constituents put it: 

‘Danville picked up the paper one morning and read 
that it was going to get anew two hundred anc seventy- 
five thousand doKar Federal Building. Danville hadn't 
asked for it or even heard of it. You bet everybody 
was mighty sore—especially all the fellows that got 
jobs on the new building and the folks who owned 
near-by real estate that promptly appreciated. ‘Another 
morning Danville picked up the paper and learned that 
it was going to get a fine, new Old Soldiers’ Home 
that it had never heard of before. Beat Uncle Joe in 
these parts? How’re you going to beat him? Why, 
even the Democrats would n’t stand for it.” 

So there you are. Uncle Joe and Dalzell and Payne 
and other various assistant and deputy assistant barna- 
cles are still holding tight to the keel of the Ship of 
State. The insurgents are planning with the help of 
the Democrats to dry-dock the good old craft and 
scrape~’em off next session. Can the thing be done? 
Perhaps—but a stout} grip has the barnacle--and don’t 
you be forgetting it. 


+ + 
“Honesty the Best Policy” 


AT THe State Democratic Convention held at Char- 

lotte, North Carolina, which was in session for a 
week, a little boy, eight years old, Cicero Alexander by 
name, sold one of the delegates a paper. The gentle- 
man gave him a dollar, and the boy, not having the 
necessary change, went away to get it. When he re- 
turned the gentleman had gone into the hall and could 
not be found. The boy, after hunting vainly for some 
time, burst into tears. Some one suggested that he 
go upon the rostrum in the convention hall and tell 
the chairman, which the boy at once did. 

Chairman Parsons took him by the hand, led him to 
the front of the stage, and requested that balloting be 
suspended for a few minutes. He then explained that 
the boy desired to return to some one ninety-five cents 
in change that was due him. The gentleman arose in 
the rear of the hall, but before he could say anything 
two thousand delegates, many of whom had been ac- 
customed to call out ‘‘ no change” on the ballots when 
their respective counties were called, took up the cry in 
unison and yelled for ten minutes, ‘‘no change!” At 
the conclusion of the yell, they crowded toward the 
rostrum. One delegate took the little fellow’s big straw 
hat and put into it a half-dollar. This was followed by 
nickels, dimes, and quarters until $19.35 was in his 
hat, and the boy stood bewildered. 

A delegate yelled, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, | nominate that 
boy for State treasurer.”” He was informed by the chair 
that, as a candidate for treasurer had already been nom- 
inated, his motion was not in order. Another dele- 
gate then said, ‘‘I move that that boy be nominated by 
acclamation for chief page in the next General Assembly 
of North Carolina,” and the motion was carried unani- 
mously. Thereupon the chairman told the boy that he 
must make a speech. Walking to the front of the ros- 
trum, he bowed low and said, ‘‘Gentlemen, | thank 
you,” the only speech during the convention that was 
noted for its brevity. 


It Looked Like an Anti-Taft Movement 


Severat months prior to the Republican convention 

William H. Taft happened in an Ohio town where a 
patent medicine company was at that time advertising 
a well-known cure for obesity. A few local politicians 
called on the candidate for the Presidential nomination 
and assured him that he would get the delegates from 
that county. 

‘*Are you sure that the delegates will be instructed 
for me?”’ inquired the secretary, with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes, glancing through the window at a bill- 
board opposite the hotel. 

‘Not the least doubt of it,” was the response; ‘‘ we 
are all for Taft.” 

‘‘Well, then,” he demanded, pointing to a large 
anti-fat poster, ‘‘why are you booming my oppo- 
nents?” 

a + 
| Ian MacLaren said that the central idea in his 
f book, ** Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,”’ was 





chromos, Raising fine stock, building houses.and equip- 
ment, care of fowls, treatmentof disease, etc. Postpaid, 10c. 
GREIDER’S GERMICIDE—preventive of lice, mites,ete.—- 
an excclient disinfectant. B. He GREIDER, Rheomes, Pay 





to show the rose in places where many people look 
for cabbages. 
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Our 

new book 
“Sixty Years 
the Roses," 


just issu at a cost of 


$10,000, gives you the benefit of 

our 60 years’ experience as the lead- 

ing rose growers; tells you of the roses 

best suited for your locality: how to make 

them and other desirable flowers grow ; 116 pages, 
illustrated from photographs. Sent to any address 


for 10c, silver or stamps. With it we will send a due 
bill good for 20c on the first order for $1. Write 
to-day ; edition ts limited. 


DINGEF Roses | 


itively the best and are wai 
Tie vereat Dingee trial offer for 1909 consists of 


Superb, Hardy, Ever- 

16 bloomin Varieties for $1 .00 

All strong, thrifty plants on their own roots. No two 
alike. This remarkable offer includes Crimson Baby 
Rambler, Freiherr von Marschall, and our great new 
rose, Keystone, an ever-blooming yellow climbing rose. 
Plante mailed to any point in the United States. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Flower and vegetable seeds a 
specialty. Send for free information regarding our 


Great 1 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 18, West Grove, Pa. 














Gloxinia j 
$2.25 FLOWERS 5° 
WORTH FLOWERS 25c 
We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS 
for less than the cost of packing and cota rey at all ma 


have an opportunity to plant our SUPERIO ‘OCK an 
become one of our yearly customers. 


20 Pkts. 4pkts. Pansy ; Red, White, Blue, Limy ad 
Seeds 2 pkts. Carnations; Varie ated White, urple. 
Pi 





2 pkts, Sweet Peas 'OPpPy, Mixed 

2 pkts. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 

1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, Double 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy 1 pkt. Japanese Morning Siey 
1 pkt. Mignonette, Giant. Pyramid 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scen 

1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Mark 1 Coiors 


et pkt. Portulaca, © 
20 fe Ib 1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Montbretia, 1 Spotted 
UIDS ocala, 2 Giadiolus, 2° Hardy Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other 
Chclee Bulbs. 
The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULRS, our new color plated 
catalogue and a FREK RETURN CHECK giving you your money back 
will be sent you by return mail for 26c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 134, Floral Park, N. Y. 


ONLY 2 CENTS 


This: Gigantic Tomato 


Here is the king of all Tomatoes, largest and 
most productive, fruits often weighing 8 to 5S 
lbs. each, and 100 to 150 lbs. have been grown 
on one plant, very smooth, few seeds, solid all 
through, ripens early, being a handsome red 
color. A few plants will prod more T t 
than any family can use. 


Our Special Offer 


We want syery pereon who uses seeds to see 
ourti Seed Book and try thisGigan- 
tic Tomato and we will send a sample 
ket for trial,with Seed Book 

or only 2c. This book is full 



































Flowers at Se. a packet and up- 

wards direct from our Farms. 

Save money by buying your 
from us. 


FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, 
Lock Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y, 





Of All the BOOKS That Tell of 


‘BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


at half the usual prices, my new 16th Annual Catalogue is most 
unique. Complete with sll latest and favorite varieties, hardy, 
northern grown. Now ready; sent FREE. Also for 6 cents and 
the addresses of two flower-loving friends, I will send a packet of 


BURBANK’S 3333“ POPPIES 


one of his new, most wonderful productions; 8 fine new strain of 
the povelos | Shirley. MM = a = fl ry oy ti ~ 
beautifally crimped. Or ets for 10 cents, 4 for 15 cents; 

Fo pay copy of FLORAL Creer. MSond TODAY. Address Table 188 
miss c. |. LIPPINCOTT Zhe Pioncer Seedswoman of America 
602-604 70th Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES 2.00 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys, 
Largest Poultry farm in the world. Fowls North- 
ern-raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and 
Incubators at lowest prices. Send for our big 182- 
page book, ** Poultry For Profit,” full of pictures, It 
p> tells you how to raise poultry and run Incubators suc- 
cessfully. Send 10 cents for the book, to cover postage. 

J. W. MILLER COMPANY, 8a 317i, Freeport, Ill, 


vou A COWARD? 


Don’t worry! Youcan be brave. Aristotle says: “All virtues are 
acquired habits.” Read our Penny Classics— The Short Cut to Culture, 
10 centseach. Only the best thoughts of the world’s greatest—Emer- 
son, Aristotle, Seneca, Goethe, Plato, Hegel, Schopenh , Confucius, ete, 


Don’t lose a minute, but wrifé now for’ 
FREE SAMPLE PAGFS OF TWELVE 
BOOKS SENT ON REQUEST 
PENNY CLASSICS, 82 Plymouth Place, Chicago, 
$175 Monthi oF IRST-GLASS PERSONS 


territory, travel and'appoind aw A bast we ideamen ability 
. and! a: nome al 
also. Permanent position to right parties. adress, 


0-HI-O0 COOKER CO., 324 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

















IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ** SUCCESS MAGAZINE "’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 139 
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ENDORSED BY THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Diet Instead of Nostrums 


If you don't feel right, ten chances to one 
an trace it to your stomach, and from 
to your food. Food right—stomach 

Stomach right—health right. Health 
all right. 
) take nostrums, but follow the Battle 

Creek beagorieg vig Diet System at home. 


a a 


If you say it doesn’t improve your health, 
your money will be refunded. 

Ask yourself these questions: 

Is your head clear ? Do you sleep well ? 

] ur breath sweet ? Are you too fat ? 


4 


4revour bowels regular? Are you too thin? 
Do you feel fit and efficient for your work? 
Do you feel full of vigor and vital steam 
all time, or are you tired and depressed ? 
[s | vorth living as you are living it? 
if you are ailing you need our balanced diet. 
Write to-day for our booklet ‘‘Healthful 
Living,’’ which will tell you how. - 
THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY, Dert. J-6 Barre Creex, Mica. 














Whether you live in the country or cit 
you work on the farm, at the bench, 


whether 


ton Can rai 


fion 


CAN MAKE YOU SUCCESSFUL. 


y paid but ambitious men. 


of the cli\ 
and old men; 


short hour men; 
to succeed in life. 


long hour men and 
b e one purpose 





On an average, 


December the number was $27. ‘ 


p you ? 


of the I.C 
ular ca It costs nothing to find out. 
th upon places you under no obligation. 
‘here are no books to buy. 


The business of this place is to Raise Salaries. 
For a raise in your salary mark the coupon 
NOW. 





International | Correspondence So Schools, 
Box 117280 
Please explain, withont further aia, on my part, 
how | can qualify for employment or advancement 
the position before which I have marked. X 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Krgineer] 
Elee. Lighting Supt, 
echan. Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer] 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor] 
Architeé’,! Draftsman 
' Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Ban a, 
Mining Engineer 





Bookk eeper 
Stenogr apher 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil’ Service 
Chemist 

extile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Liee. Engineer 














. 


Name 





| Street and No. 





> 





iF SUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION “* SUCCESS MAGAZINE "’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY our GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


Kaise Your 7 wll 
/ ~ 


forge, machine, counter or desk—whether you 
work eight, twelve or eighteen hours a day—the 
International Correspondence Schools of Scran- 


se your salary—can better your posi- 


[he salary-raising power of the I. C. S. is 
xerting a tremendous influence in the lives of 
In every part 
ilized world you will find,men who 
have risen through I. C. S. help—young’ men‘ 
college men and men who had 
re 1 but little schooling when they enrolled ; 
men with 


300 students every. month 
voluntarily r »port salaries raised and advancement 
Oo ly through 1. 'C. S. training. “ During 


Doesn’t all this prove that the I. C. S. can 
Mark the attached coupon and learn 
S. way that exactly fits your partic- 
Marking™ 


! 
l 
I 
| 
| 
I 
I 
| 
| 
l 
1 
I 
1 
on 
if 





‘an impatient howl, and tugged at the rope. 








The Brave Dead 


[Continued from page 147] 


must have the saga’s totem carved on its shaft, other- 
wise Tomachwa, wandering in the void, would not be 
able to heed its call. Patiently and laboriously he 
made the crude outlines, and went back to the pile of 
brush beneath which rested the now chill shell of his 
only protector. He shoved the butt of the shaft into 
the yielding snow at the right hand, that Tomachwa 
when he came might the more easily grasp it, and lifted 
his voice in childish treble to the sky. 

““Tomachwa, Tomachwa!” the sorrowing tones went 
out, ‘‘1, Anweahntuk, who loves you and protects you, 
bid you come. Come to the feast of the dead where 
the pack awaits!” 

The long, wailing note of the Inuit call, the weird 
invitation to the dead, true and unfaltering, echoed 
through the air, and as its last sound died away, the 
dog again broke into mournful ululations. 

The boy paused a moment, considering. He decided 
he would carry ncthing, otherwise he would be unable 
to reach the kashim in time. He threw a harness over 
the dog and took the leash rope in his hand, that he 
might thus be helped to better speed, and turned away 
from his place of sorrow to the broad expanse of river 
dimly seen through the trees. Out upon its broad 
frozen surface there was no danger of his losing his 
way, and, although it might be a longer route, it would 
take him to the village. 

Hour after hour he trotted on, the dog tugging at his 
lead and doubling his speed. Over long, level stretches, 
where in summer the current ran slothfully, or out 
again where the pressure floes had raised themselves, 
rank on rank, into huge hummocks, they went, stop- 
ping now and then where a dangerous blow-hole 
showed, or taking to the beach to avoid rough places. 

The night came and they were weary. There could 
be no camp; but through the hours of darkness they 
must travel more slowly to avoid accidents. Ahweahn- 
tuk unslung the can from his back, took from his cap 
the little packet containing the last of the precious tea, 
made a fire, and rested. From his pocket he drew a 
piece of dried salmon of which he ate sparingly and 
gave a remnant to the dog. All his tea and all his 
salmon, he thought ruefully, would not make half a 
meal, but it must last another day. He brooded for a 
spell by the glowing drift heap, while the dog curled at 
his feet, believing the day’s journey finished. Tears 
crept down his cheeks, but otherwise he sat quietly 
with the firelight playing on his face and the night 
shadows behind curtained over the dull white of the 
snow. Somewhat stiffly he arose and clucked to the 
sleeping animal. 

Again they ran for warmth, always down the river 
toward the village where on the next night would come 
the departed. The late dawn found them going slowly 
with wearied feet. They ran no more. It was hard 
enough now to walk briskly. They were feverish and 
frequently caught at and munched the snow, finding 
in the mere cooling of their mouths a slight relief. 

As the day waned he began to have sleepy spells, but 
with innate knowledge of the northland fought these 
off, and struggled on. He tied the leash around his 
body and as the dog pulled him steadily forward threw 
his arms for warmth and repeatedly struck his face to 
keep himself from the insinuating sleep of exhaustion, 
cold, anddeath. He sobbed now at intervals, and tears 
ran unheeded down his face. Not the sobs of sorrow, 
but of anger and determination. 

Familiar landmarks were all around him, and even 
with this. encouragement he was so near spent that he 
found it impossible to hasten. He stumbled and fell 
now with frequence, and each time gritted his teeth 
and regained his feet. Once he would have rested as 
he lay, numbed and allured by the thought that per- 
haps he could sleep for a moment; but the dog, with 
understanding, sprang back and licked his face, gave 
It brought 
him.to his senses and again he made the effort. 

The moon came up, and he blinked at it through his 
tears. It seemed to carry the face of grim old Tomachwa 
looking at him in reproach and asking ‘‘ Ahweahntuk— 
Ahweahntuk—am | then to die?” And Ahweahntuk 
looked back through his tears and between his. panting 
lips swere by the Seven Gods that he should not. 

They sighted the village and the dog, with clamorous 
ibay, fairly tugged him up in the last rush to the cold 
igloo. The boy’s grief came back to him more keenly 
as he leaned.against the low entrance before going in. 
With frosted ‘fingers he fumbled for the seal lamp, 
resisting the temptation to eat the oil from the shallow 
jbasin. It sputtered up and showed the cold, gray 
ashes in the center and all those homely things which 
had become part of his life, but now suggested nothing 


_but the dead, and his own desolation. 


He pulled a bundle of dried salmon from a peg and 
threw it on the floor for the dog, then ravenously seized 
jone for himself. _No—he must not wait to satisfy his 
own starving. It would take time which now was all 
too precious. Already he was late! He must hasten! 

He weakly passed: out into the night with his head 
bound: round with the blackened sacrificial mask, last 
sworn by Tomachwa. himself. It was of wood, carved 
‘into a writhing facial shape. In his hands he held the 
‘lamp, a’ dried'salmon, and a wooden bowl of water. 








l SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


‘OILRIGHT"™ 


i 


“3 in One” revives old sew- 
ing machines, clocks, typewrit- 
ers, guns, bicycles, making them 
work like new. ‘3 in One” 
removes dirt, relieves friction 
and makes all action parts work 
smoothly, easily, and accurately. 
Will not cake, gum or collect 
dust. 


«3 in One” 
cleans and polishes furniture, 
varnished or wood- 

work—prevents rust and tarnish 
on brass and nickel trimmings, 
bathroom and kitchen fixtures— 
Keeps bright silverware, glass 
and bric-a-brac in all climates 


and weather. 

good free sample 
and booklet. 3-IN-ONE OIL 
COMPANY, 67 Broad- 
way, New York. 











$ 
14 cents for postage. 


“California Bungalows” 


The book of the real bungalow. A new book of strictly western 
bungalows of moderate cost. Sent for 25 cts and5 cts postage. 


Coftages and Bungalows , © plans of low cost 
Price 25 cts or 5 cts for postage. naan 7 
end rt ae uy cture”’ S 4° per Year 


$8,000 = 


Rapids, Micb- 
YEARLY is frequently made by owners of 








$ 10,000 
our famous Merry-Go-Rounds. It 


is a big-paying, healthful business. 
Just the thing for the man who 
can’t stand indoor work or is not 
fit for heavy work and has some 
money to invest ina money-makeér. 
We make everything in the Riding- 
Gallery line from a hand-power 
Merry-Go-Round to the highest 
grade Carousselles. They are sim- 





ple in construction and require no special knowledge to operate. 
Write to-day for catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL=SPILLMAN CO., 
303 meee A ten North Kanto ce N.Y: 














I draw and design for advertisers. 
I was the first to ‘teach Commercial J 


Correspondence Instruction. 
been so successful by new methods of 
my own, that I will teach you to make 
ben 9 in your leisure hours. The de- 

mand for this work is enormous. The cost 

of learning is ridiculously small. You have 
seen my work and know my name—Vorothy 

D. Deene. Write to me and let me tell you 

ot — ~y work vy to do and the od 

an at you can get w ou are equip 

to do the’ work. Enclose AF AF, _— envel- 

j ope. I have something special for you now. 

DOROTHY D, DEENE, Studios, 79 EK. 41st St., CHICAGO 


IT PAYS BIG 


Te Amuse The Motion Pictu GS 


of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illust oo man can doit. 
in any locality for 
a man witha little money A. showin churches, 
— houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 











© 1» Five Cent — 
Picture Films and Song Slides rented 
do it, “why not you? It's ‘write 16 us, we el soe 
Amusement Supply Co, sashemiee phe mre oy he ny tel 
PATENTS (@s2 ree 
FEE 
RETURNED 


a= sketch for ~— report as to patentability. 
nd WHAT TO INVENT 
offered for one invention; 16,000 for 


others: Patents secured by us advertised free‘in World’s Progress; 
sample free. 


EVANS; WILKENS: & CO:, Washington, D.C. 


SEE PAGE 139 
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Autodtrop RAR: 
Strops liself 


NO TAKING APART 
TO STROP or CLEAN 


BLADES ALWAYS SHARP 
LAST FOR MONTHS 


Self-Stropping Sil- 
ver-Plated Razor. ‘ed 
12 Blades and fine $5.00 
Horsehide Strop 
containedin Leath- 

er Case. 


Standard Outfit— 


At all Dealers or Write for Booklet. 


AutoSirop Safety Razor Go, 


Manufacturers 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Your landlord is the only one that profits by it. 


@You can’t sell your rent receipts. 
@Every dollar paid for rent is ‘‘ gone.” 
@Start now toward 


A Home of Your Own 


aying for it with the money you would continue to pay 
or rent. You can easily do so by adopting our plan, 
which is a practical and successful business proposition. 
Every ambitious inan should read our booklet, which can 
be obtained by writing for it. All details are fully ex- 
plained. We will gladly send it without charge. 


SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 
1011 Insurance Building, Rochester, N. Y. 














BROADWAY &lith STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Within easy access of Every Point of Interest. 
Half Block from Wanamaker's. 5 minutes’ walk 
of Shopping District. NOTED FOR: Excellence 
of Cuisine, Comfortable Appointments, Courteous 
Service and Homelike Surroundings. 


Rooms $1.00 per day and up 
ery C di Ss I 





Rooms at Reasonable Rates 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Table d’Hote Breakfast 5O0c. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 





LOTHES TO MEASURE 


Better clothes forless money here 
than you possibly can get anywhere 
else. “*Why?” Because we do sucha 
large volume of business that we are 
pleased with a smaller profit on each 
sale. Better tailored, more stylish, 
of choicest fabrics and pattern, fash- 
ioned by expert cutters to your in- 
dividual measure to hide, if neces 
sary, any defect. Only true made 
to measure clothes can do this. 


$20 Up; $1 a Week 


Remember, we deal with YOU.~ Why not 
clothe yourself fashionably and be pointed 
out as the best dressed man in your town. 
We have no agents. Save all extra profits 
Deal direct. A ch account Ww 


arge 
prices are right is an_advan to 
anyone. Write today for Free Style Book. samples, etc. E. R. B 
Pres. BELL TAILORING ©0., 184 Madison St., 


12 POST CARDS 4c 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever saw if you 
will cut this advertisement out and send it to us with 4c. to pay post- 
age and mailing and say that you will show them to 6 friends. 
CHARLES ALVIN, Box 3603 K24, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















He staggered down the hill to the kashim and through 
its low door up by the fire-pit in the center. 

Before the seats of those who had died within the 
year, save one, shone the sputtering seal flares by 

ooded and kneeling forms. The light must burn until 
the ceremony was over, otherwise the doom of the 
shade was sealed. From the mask of the medicine- 
man who silently attended the fire, came the challenge. 
It was given in a low voice scarcely loud enough to 
echo through the huge underground chamber, although 
everywhere was soundless calm. 

‘For whom dost come?” 

Ahweahntuk gulped several times before he could 
reply. : 

“I come seeking the brave dead—the spirit of the 
saga Tomachwa!” 

There was neither start of surprise nor sound from 
those weird kneeling figures. 

“Enter,” came the command, and Ahweahntuk 
came to the fire-hole and lighted his wick. He was so 
weak that he could barely crawl to the seat of the dead 
saga and place his lamp before it. On one side he set 
the bowl of water and on the other his salmon, 
and knelt in the posture assumed by those other 
watchers. 

He was no longer sleepy. Terror of the supernatural 
had conquered that. Those others behind their masks 
had probably kept the ghost vigil before, but he was 
only a boy, playing a man’s part with a heart deter- 
mined that his old friend should be saved. A terrible 
dread fell on him, making his hair to rise in fright and 
his hands to clench. He was afraid that he should cry 
out in despair and thus undo the charm. His hands 
trembled so that he could scarcely trim his light, and 
once, for an age of agony, it seemed about to expire. 
It came up again more brightly than ever, and that 
encouraged him a little, for it seemed that the shade of 
his friend was almost at his elbow. 

The kashim with its fifty feet square of shadows, its 
smoke-blackened rafters, its sunken pit in the center, 
from which now and then came a tongue of leaping 
flame, seemed peopled by the dead. Here and there as 
he glanced sideways could be seen the kneeling, 
enwrapped figures with their hideous masks, silently 
and immovably brooding over their tiny lamps. Only 
the uncanny outline of their forms was visible where, 
from the general darkness, these glows illuminated them 
in the half-light. They would wait thus, immovable 
and silent, while the shades came from the darkness of 
the air in answer to the call of the totem; would wait 
until midnight at which hour the evil spirits outside in 
the night, vanquished, would suddenly make way for 
the brave dead to come within. 

Unseen by mortal eye, with spears in hand, phalanx 
on phalanx, they would come up through the fire-pit 
and keep guard, while those who had died in the year 
before should obsess the bodies of those who watched 
the vigil lamps and through them gain food and water 
for the long journey to the Land of the Silent Moun- 
tains. Then, with the farewell chant, would the 
watchers pour the waters through the hewn cracks in 
the floor and fhe tribe, in joy at the deliverance of the 
dead, hold a feast. 

It seemed to Ahweahntuk that he could hear the 
battle in the night above the kashim, where the valiant 
shades fought off the evil spirits and prayed for the 
souls of those in stress whose fate rested with the 
watchers below. He felt faint as the time approached. 
Ah—why could not he too unleash his soul and creep 
into the protecting arms of old Tomachwa to be car- 
ried safely away among those silent spirits to a land of 
rest, where there would be at least one who loved him 
as his own! 

Now they were coming! Now they were coming! 

From the center of the kashim, with strange motions, 
came the medicine-man, chanting with long wails and 
working himself to a frenzy. Every nerve in Ahweahn- 
tuk’s body trembled under stress and his flesh crept 
with the obsession which to him was reality. He tried 
to cry aloud in his fright, but the nightmare of horror 
was complete. 

““Thy water lad! Thy water!” came a warning 
voice close beside him, bringing him to his senses. 
Frantically he emptied his bow! and joined the chant 
of farewell. 

The others plunged wildly to and fro, their shadows 
keeping weird time with their gyrations. The medicine- 
man smote the great tom-tom until its reverberations 
dinned and filled with quivering booms the low-ceilinged 
kashim, and at the signal there poured in from outside 
the rejoicing tribe, safe in the knowledge that all their 
dead had been delivered from stress and oblivion. 

But Ahweahntuk did not hear their entry. He had 
risen to his feet, thrown off his mask, taken a step or 
two and fallen, a limp little heap on the floor. 

They picked him up tenderly and revived him, and 
when he recovered consciousness it was to find himself 
in the arms of a stranger, a prosperous trader of the far 
north who had that day arrived in the village. 

Ahweahntuk looked into the man’s eyes wildly for a 
moment and then wound his arms around the big, 
inviting neck, crying ‘‘Father, father! Take me 
home!” while the man muttered again and again the 
prayer of thankfulness for the recovery of his boy. 
And who knows but what, after all, a grim old warrior 
spirit smiled as he took his way through the void 
amidst the phalanxes of the brave and worthy dead. 
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The Smashing Anti- 
Trust Fight Now On! 





Eclipsed at Last! 


An absolutely first-ciass high- 
grade watch at a price within 
the reach of the people—The Burlington Special 
No-Trust Watch. 

The World's Masterpiece of watch manufacture—the 


erpi 
Burlington Special—now sold direct to the public at its 
rock-bottom, Sodruat price (and besides without middle- 
men’s profits). 


We do not care what it costs>76 "70S 


old our in- 
dependent line and so we are making the most sweeping, 
baffling offer ever made on watches. 





Some trusts are legal and some are not. We do not say 
that the watch trust is fliegal; but we do say that the 
methods of the giant factories in making ‘‘contracts” with 
dealers to uphold double p on watches is very un- 
fair—unfair to us and unfair to you. Hence our direct 
offer in the Burlington at the very same price the Whole- 
sale Jeweler must pay. 


This is your opportunity—-NO W—while this great no- 
trust offer laste get the best watch made anywhere at 
one-third the price of other high-grade watches. Fur- 
thermore, in order to fight the Trust most effectually, 
we even allow terms of $2.50 a month on our 

watch—easiest B ay ts at the 
rock-bottom a iden price the 
Wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Watch Book on request y 


Now do not miss this 


rtunity. At least we & So 
nek gato know about Of" 
an 
be ae Today. +S wt 
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PRICES. 2 4 s 
Be SOF 

a or letter fs? ” 
or simply mail — oy ’ 











Don’t accept 4 1-2% for your money, ona 
plea of “conservatism,” when your 
own reasoning will show you that 


6% and BETTER is 52, 


New York is growing and is bound to grow for decades 
to come. That is why 6% and better has been realized right 
along, good times and bad, prosperity and panic, on 


New York City Real Estate 


Trust Companies and a Banks prefer to invest 
their money in such property—they lend money on it more 
readily than on any other. 

The Reason is: on the one hand, land areas available 
for the city’s expansion are restricted, while on the other, 
the population is steadily increasing. This is what makes 
ground prices steadily higher, and higher rents for im- 
proved property. more and certain. 


Absolutely Safe New York City 
Real Estate Investment, with 
Systematic Highest-Interest Saving 


Is furnished by our easily carried $10. 6% annual cash 
interest, non-forfeitable contracts, of which we take 10 in 
exchange for our $100. 6% annual interest mating certifi- 
cate, which not only insures you the interest on its face, but 
guarantees you a hase in the business of the undersigned 
pushing, determined, conservatively managed concern. 


Write Dept. S for Real Realty Booklet 


Monaton Realty Investing Corporation 
Dealing ONLY in Income-Prcducing NEW YORK CITY Properties 
Capital, $1,000,000 


Times Building, Broadway & 42d St., New York 
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First Mortgage 
—5% Bonds — 


Price 9742 and accrued 
interest yielding 


0.15 % 


The property mortgaged is serving, practi- 
cally without competition, an important and 
growing community with a public necessity 
—electricity. Present appraised value of 
the property is 33% in excess of 

debt. Additional protection afforded by 
liberal franchises, sinking fund, efficient 
management and 


Net earnings largely in 
excess ofall requirements. 


Net profits have steadily increased for the 
past five years. Having satisfied ourselves 
as to their complete safety, we purchased a | 
block of these bonds which we recommend 

and offer, subject to prior sale, at 9734 
and interest. Circular fully describing the 
Bonds mailed postpaid upon application. 


Ask for Circular No. G-28 





Government, Municipal, Railroad 
and Public Utility Bonds, bought, 
sold and appraised. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Streee 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














152 Monroe Street 424 California Street 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON CO. 





ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





TAX Bonds swFirst Mortgage Securities 


We own and offer fifty different issues of TAX 
BONDS including Municipal School, Improvement 
Bonds, etc. 


Yielding 3.75% to 6% 


lhese issues cover the most prosperous centers of 


THE GREAT CENTRAL WEST 


where good bonds have always paid and still pay, 
with equal safety, better interest returns than similar 
securities issued by Eastern Communities. Among 
other attractive issues we offer the following: 


$100,000 City of St. Louis, Missouri, 4%, 1928 
116,000 Minneapolis, Minn., 4%, 1928 
280,000 Oklahoma City, Okla., School, 44%, 1929 
50,000 Ramona , Okla., School, 6%, 1919 
50,000 Lafayette Co., Ark., Levee Dist., 6%, 1928 
100,000 (Carey Act) Irrigation Gold, 6%, Serial 


ALL OF THESE BONDS WERE SELECTED WITH 
THE SAME CAREFUL JUDGMENT WHICH HAS 
ENABLED THIS HOUSE TO SERVE ITS CLIENTAGE 
FOR TWENTY YEARS WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A 
SINGLE DOLLAR FOR ANY CUSTOMER. 


We have satisfied customers in THIRTY-ONE 
STATES. 


Send us your name for our mailing list, and we 
will keep you advised of our special offerings. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON CO. 
234 Merchants Laclede Building, St. Louis, Missour! 
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AGRTGAGE BOND CC 


Safe, Convenient, Profitable 


67, MORTGAGE BONDS 
Secured by first mortgages on improved Farm Lands 
and safe method. 
REALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO. 
325 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


SYSTEM w SAVING 
AND INVESTMENT 


O of the most impressive facts in 

modern commercial development is 
the organization of business. In fact it 
might be said that business has been 
reduced to a science. Cards have taken 
the place of clumsy ledgers; business 
engineers are able to galvanize tottering 
enterprises; the whole large method of 
keeping track of commercial affairs has 
been simplified because system has been 
introduced. It is but natural that sys- 
tem should invade the investment field 
and not only add to its stability but also 
make its best and safest forms accessible 
to the average person who only has a comparatively 
small amount of money to employ but who must em- 
ploy it so that it will be absolutely safe and at the same 
time yield for him the largest possible return that is 
compatible with safety. There are facts in connection 
with what might be called well-ordered and systematic 
investment, that every person ought to know, for they 
will aid in no small way in helping him or her to the 
foundation of a competency. 

Saving by System 

First of all, in order to have any kind of investment, 
it is necessary to save. Thrift is a habit that can very 
easily be developed if the saver will only be systematic, 
for system enters into the matter at the very start. 
Saving has well been called the very corner-stone of all 
investment, and it is astonishing to realize to what im- 
posing sums a very small amount of money will grow, 
if it is only saved regularly. 

The development of our savings-bank system has 
been gradual but sure. You have but to look at the 
statistics of such institutions to see what has been ac- 
complished. To-day there are approximately 3,599,000 
savings-bank depositors in the United States. Their 
deposits represent a total of $3,690,078,000. The 
average deposit is $429.04. It is interesting to compare 
this with the average per capita of wealth in the United 
States, which is $42.87. The total number of savings- 
banks is 1,415. This includes both trustee or mutual 
banks, which are philanthropic trusts for the thrifty, 
and stock savings-banks, which have capital stock like 
~*~ commercial banks. 

ou can start a savings-bank account with one dol- 
lar, and it is not difficult for most people to put aside 
this sum every week. 

The results achieved from systematic saving are in- 
deed impressive. Five cents a day, or $1.50 deposited 
every month, in ten years amounts to $182.50 At four 
per cent. it will earn $40.06 in that time. The total 
amount represented therefore, by the simple saving of 
five cents a day, at the end of ten years, is $222.56. 
Ten cents a day,'by the same process will amount to 
$445.36 in that time, while twenty cents a day will 
aggregate $890.99. This is almost enough to buy a 
bond outright. Fifty cents, saved every day and put 
into a savings-bank, will reach the imposing sum of 
$2,227.73. It gets back to the time-worn but always 
to be heeded adage, that ‘‘it is not what you earn but 
what you save” that really makes you rich. Benjamin 
Franklin, who was an authority on such matters, once 
declared that it was by saving alone that the working 
man could ever attain wealth. 


What Systematic Saving Can Do 


In fact the average man never stops to realize to 
what extent a little system in saving can go. Like 
those tall oaks that grow from the traditional little 
acorns, the piled-up pennies of the savers reach 
astounding proportions. 

The total savings of the savings-bank depositors of 
New York State are an eloquent evidence of what may 
be accomplished. According to the latest reports, these 
total deposits are $1,394 ,296,034. This sum is some- 
what greater than the total bonded debt of the United 
States. 

This sum, adapted to various uses would accomplish 
some highly interesting things. With it, you could 
purchase outright the entire textile industry of the 
United States. It could have purchased the whole 
corn crop of 1906 (a very large one), for it aggregated 
three million bushels, and besides have left enough over 
to have purchased the winter wheat of that year. 

This sum could have bought the two biggest cotton 
crops that the United States has ever known and have 
left enough surplus to acquire for $81,000,000 the 
whole output of cotton seed, which is, as everybody 
knows, a very valuable by-product. 

When you turn to the human side of the New York 
savings-bank statistics you are confronted with an 
cone interesting lot of comparisons. The total num- 
ber of depositors in the Empire State outnumber the 
residents of the island of Manhattan. With their 





deposits they could pay off the entire 
stock and bonded debt of the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
and Ohio railroads. They could con- 
trol the stock of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad, the Northern 
Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Southern 
Pacific, and the Great Northern. In 
addition, they could buy outright the 
entire stock issues Of the Eastern coal 
roads including the Lackawanna, the 
Reading, the Erie, and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio. Yet much of this treasure 
began with the pennies of the poor. 

The whole lesson of system is one of far-reaching 
significance to every man and woman who expects to 
have a competency for old age or any kind of wealth. 
System does not mean sacrifice in any sense of the 
word as many people believe. Rather is it the intro- 
duction of business order into every-day affairs and into 
the household which, in a large sense, is the very 
corner-stone of our every-day affairs. All investment, 
whether it be the millions of the capitalist or the few 
thousands or even hundreds of the man who works 
for a wage, simply represents system. It works order 
out of financial chaos ; it spells fortune where hitherto 
failure has stalked. To practise it is a liberal educa- 
tion in prosperity. 


Investing Small Sums 


Many people have a mistaken idea that in order to 
have any sort of investment, they must have a consid- 
erable sum of money. They think that all bonds are 
in denomination of one thousand dollars, and to the 
average person a thousand dollars looms up as an im- 
possible and formidable amount. The truth of the matter 
is, that by the organization of the investment business, 
and by this is meant the practise of the great reliable 
and trustworthy houses that have the interest of the 
investor at heart, it is possible to begin the employment 
of funds with a considerably smaller capital. Just as the 
secret of saving is to make a start, so does the art of 
investment lie in getting your money out to work as 
soon as possible. Investing comparatively small sums 
is not only possible, but it is being encouraged by the 
best class of investment houses. 

It is possible to get high-class bonds in hundred- 
dollar pieces. Corporations are more and more coming 
to realize that a wide distribution of their bonds in such 
denominations will result in mutual good. Such an 
ownership of bonds would create in the minds of the 
great mass of the people a feeling of security and con- 
fidence in the corporations. 

Bonds of a denomination of five hundred dollars are 
much more plentiful, and many railroads and corpora- 
tions are bringing out their issues to include such pieces. 
One large benefit to be derived from the ownership of 
a bond of small denomination is that it gets the owner 
in what might be called the bond habit, and no habit is 
more conducive to security as well as prosperity than 
this one. When you own one bond and_ cash in your 
coupons at regular intervals (for coupons of high-class 
bonds are as good as gold), you have a desire to own 
another bond. And this wealth is fostered and de- 
veloped. Hence it is a good plan to begin with small 
sums, for they are like the proverbial small acorns from 
which the large oaks grow. 

A warning word may also be spoken in this connec- 
tion, about the employment of small sums. Many 
unscrupulous promoters, particularly those of mining 
and_industrial schemes, have been quick to use this idea 
upon the unwary. They offer their stocks at twenty- 
five cents a share, or for similar small amounts. The 
average man thinks it is so cheap that he can afford to 
take achance. But {nobody can afford to take chances 
with savings. It is a good plan to avoid all such enter- 
prises. Many industrial projects are heralded as being 
‘gilt edge”? and ‘‘as good as the best.’ If they were, 
the promoters would not be hawking the stock around. 
No industrial scheme is an investment until the article 
produced is a commercial success and is actually on the 
market and being bought and widely used. 


Bonds on the Installment Plan 


It sometimes happens that a man or woman has a 
few hundred dollars and wants to buy a thousand-dollar 
bond. A way has been devised which will aid him or 
her to gratify that ambition. It is accomplished by the 
plan known as buying bonds on the installment plan. 
It is just like going to a big department-store and buy- 
ing furniture or clothes and paying for the articles thus 
bought at regular intervals. In other words the pro- 
spective bond investor does not have to wait until he 
has the thousand dollars. 

One plan in successful operation is to pay down ten 
per cent. of the par value of the bond. If it is a thou- 
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We suggest for your investment 


A First Mortgage 
5% 


Steam Railroad Bond 


At present prices this bond 
pays better than 5% 


These bonds are amply secured by a closed 
first mortgage on one of the best constructed 
steam railroads in this country,927 miles in length. 

These bonds offer an extremely safe 
investment paying a very liberalincome. They 
have a ready market and we believe they 
will advance in price in the near future. 

As this block of bonds is rapidly being sold, 
we advise writing immediately for circular 
No. 920A. 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 MILK STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 











é Bonds for Investment 


For more than twenty years we have handled 
conservative issues of Public Service Corpora- 
tion Bonds. Our experience has proved that 
earnings of such corporations are well maintained 
during times of general business depression because 
they supply thriving communities with such 
public necessities as water, gas, electricity, street 
railways, etc. Regardless of general business 
conditions the public must use these necessities, 
and as a consequence the earnings of such 
companies provide investors with an ample 
margin of safety. Our booklet on Public Service 
Corporation Bonds may be had free upon request. 

We own a carefully selected list of more 

than two hundred issues of Municipal, 

Railroad and Public Service Corpor- 

ations Bonds which we recommend tor 

investment at prices to yield from 


334% to 514% 


Write for circular offerings and Booklet “S”’ 


N. W. Harris & Company 
BANKERS 


56 William Street 35 Federal Street 
New York Boston 


Riss - 














Are You Conservative 
In Your Investments? 


If so, the eguzty behind a railroad bond, 
the earning capacity of the property, its traffic 
relations, the management and the strategic 
position should all be carefully considered 
before an investment is made. 

Weare now offering a railroad bond which 
at the present market yields over six Jer cent. 


A circular describing the relation of this bond to the 
above requirements will be sent on request. This is an 
opportunity to become familiar with a safe bond yield- 
ing a liberal return. 


LAWRENCE BARNUM & CO. 


Bankers 
29 Pine Street 
New York 


Washington Philadelphia 














Investors’ Handbook Free 


An exceedingly useful little booklet, with chapters on Invest- 
ment and ~ eee How Money is Lost, What is Really 
Safe? Shall it be Bonds or Stocks? Log for Savings 
Banks, and a valuable table, showing the yields of bonds at 
different rates when bought at different prices. Sent free on 
receipt of a postal card, if you state whether or not you will 
have $500.00 or more to invest during the coming year. Ask 
for list of mortgages, yielding 6%; absolutely safe. 


THE JOHN M. C. MARBLE COMPANY, H.W. Hellman Bidg, Los Angeles,Cal. 
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sand-dollar bond this means a cash payment down of 
one hundred dollars. The bond is transferred to the 
buyer on this payment but is held in the vaults of the 
investment house until the bond is paid for. The pur- 
chaser pays interest on the balance due at the current 
rates of interest. Meanwhile, however, the bond is 
earning money, and, as its interest coupons come due, 
this interest is credited to the purchaser. This helps to 
offset the interest that is being paid on the balance. If 
the buyer happens to acquire any large sum of money 
before the balance is paid off, he can pay the amount 
due on the bond at once and thus become the owner. 
It frequently happens that the bond bought on the 
installment plan appreciates in value during the progress 
of the payments. By means of this admirable plan, in- 
vestment of the very highest kind is brought within 
the reach of nearly everybody. 


Buying Bonds Systematically 


System may also enter most advantageously into the 
investment plans of people who have larger sums to 
employ. One plan is to divide the investments into 
groups, representing different varieties of stability and 
income: in other words, not to have all your eggs in 
one basket and incidentally not to have the same kind 
of eggs. Then if hard times or financial depression 
should come and one class of bonds is affected, the 
other and more conservative bonds do not suffer. 

The conditions which may cause one kind of bond to 
depreciate, and yet not practically affect another kind 
are many. For example, the public-service corporations 
in a certain city may be subjected to investigation for 
municipal ownership, or be involved in political en- 
tanglements as is often the case. This has an effect 
both on the value and the marketability of the bonds 
issued by these corporations. In other cities public 
service corporation bonds may be booming and munici- 
pal and railroad bonds may at that time be enjoying 
a period of high prices and be much in demand. 

One plan to avoid such complications is to divide 
the investments into three parts. One third may be 
devoted to municipal and railroad bonds which are 
legal for savings-banks in those States, such as New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, which have the 
most rigorous laws safeguarding the investment of sav- 
ings-bank funds. The income from these bonds is 
necessarily small but absolutely safe. A second third 
of the investment may be in railroad and municipal 
bonds, that are safe and marketable but which produce 
a higher income. The last third of the investment may 
be divided in public service, industrial, and irrigation 
bonds scattered about in different localities. Then if 
the public service corporations of one community are 
affected, the value of those of other communities will 
not be disturbed., It is also a good plan not to put 
too much money in one issue of bonds. One well- 
known investment expert places from five thousand to 
ten thousand dollars as the maximum to be put in any 
single issue. 

Business Insurance 


In this connection it is perhaps helpful to point out 
another investment plan which has been pursued with 
profit by many firms and by some individuals. It is 
known as business insurance, and it consists of setting 
aside a certain sum of money each week (it may be a 
per cent. of the pay-roll or some other form), to be put 
into bonds of the very highest type. It is really a form 
of installment buying. Some firms send the checks 
regularly each week to the investment banker. As 

oon as a sufficient sum is accumulated, bonds are pur- 
chased and put away in safety-vault boxes. 

In this way an unassailable reserve is created that is 
very useful in emergencies. The advantages of such 
bond accumulation are readily seen. If a season of 
tight money should come, gilt-edge bonds are instant 
collateral. More than this, bonds of the highest type 
(and only such should be bought for such reserve pur- 
poses), are always marketable. More than one firm 
has been spared anxiety and sleeplessness during panic 
by having a group of these bonds on hand. 

Thus it is evident that with every type of investor, 
from the humblest saver of five cents a day to the head 
of a firm doing hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of business each year, system plays a very important 
part both in the acquirement and.in the safe employ- 
ment of money. This fact is well worth heeding. 


7. = 


Ambiguous 


HERE Was a small gathering of friends at a Washington 
home not long ago, among the guests being a 
young man of somewhat retiring disposition, the pos- 
sessor of an extremely good and powerful voice. The 
evening was grown somewhat old when the hostess 
suggested that the young man in question favor them 
with a few songs. 

“1 would be charmed—that is, you flatter me—but, 
er—really, the neighbors, you know,” he suggested. 
‘These party walls are so thin, and they have possibly 
retired.” 

“Oh, never mind the neighbors!” the hostess re- 
plied in an unsympathetic voice. ‘‘I don’t intend to 
have the least consideration for them hereafter and 
they will just have to stand it. Some one of them 
poisoned our dog last week.” 
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EARNING POWER 
OF MONEY 


Our organizatior is at the service of investors desir- 
ing to increase intelligently the earning power of 
their money. We advise what, in our judgment, are 
safe occupations for money, as well as point out 
hazardous fields to be avoided. High wages are 
usually paid to men enj d in dangerous callings. 
So, too, high interest is Se pod offered to attract 
money into unsafe or untried enterprises. It is not 
now possible to obtain with safety from 7 to 8 per 
cent., but 5 per cent. can earned in sound 





securities. Furthermore, when carefully selected 
as are the securities recommended by us, many ot 
them are likely to appreciate in market value, so 
that still higher rates may be averaged over certain 
periods. 

We shall be glad to submit to investors 
offerings of carefully selected securities which, in 
our judgment, are suitable investments for the most 
discriminating buyers, and which yield from about 
4% to 5 r cent. These securities have s 
the test of one of the most severe panics in the 
history of this country. This should make it readily 

apparent to all persons with surplus funds that there 

is no good reason why their money should not earn 

this rate of income. In addition, these securities 

have a reasonably broad market, which, as is becom- 
ing more generally rec , 1s a feature of prime 
importance, 


Write for 12-Page Bond Circular No. 74. 


SPENCER TRASK & CO. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets New York 


Branch Offices: Albany, N. Y.— Chicago, Ill.— Boston, Mass. 























YOU NEED OUR BOOK 
—“ Bonds and How to Buy Them "— 
whether you are familiar with investments 
or not. It shows you how to invest your 
money in the same safe bonds in which 
banks invest their trust funds. If your money 
is not safely earning 4% to 5$% you owe 


it to yourself to get the information this 
book gives you. , 
Our selected list of Municipal and Corporation 


Write for our Bond Book and descripti 
circular of our present offerings. 


OTIS ann HOUGH 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND. 














To Yield 5.12% 


FIRST MORTGAGE 5% GOLD BONDS 


secured on a standard gauge steam railroad now 
operating one of the largest tonnage producing 
sections in America. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed 
Descriptive Circular will be sent on request 


Mecarce.t & Co. 


Bankers 
5 Nassau Street, New York City 
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hen investmentop- 
W portunity knocks 
at your door— 


Where will your money be? 

Tied up in securities ? 
Immediate sale might be impos- 
sible—Forced sale usually 


involves a loss 


Funds deposited here 


are immediately available at 
any time without depreciation— 


are absolutely safe and earn a 
good income until the the “per- 
manent” investment presents 
itelf, 
and draw 4% interest compounded 
every six months, 
Our booklet ‘‘Banking by mail’’ 
explains our easy simple plan. Safe 


= practical—no matter where you 
ve. 


Write Department D 


COMMONWEALTH 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,900,000.00 
Commonwealth Bid., Pitttburgh, Pa. 





On Jan’y 1, 1909, the Franklin Society paid its usuai +4 
annual cash dividend at the rate of Five’ er Cent. 
on all accounts of $10 to $5000. This was the Soc aye 


40th Consecutive Dividend. 


Securities: First Mortgages on homes in — York City 
and vicinity, non-speculative, non-fluctuatin: 


BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 
Send $1 or more and get a mailing size passbook. Assets 
0 ver $1,100,000. 
Payments earn from first day of month following receipt. 
SIMPLE MAILING SYSTEM. 


Begin Now or Write for Booklet 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 


For Home a and d Savings 
—— FOUNDED 1888 
Three Beekman Street, New Yo. York City. 





Don’t Speculate—Invest 


In the safest of all known investments, 


City, County and School Bonds 
%—4=5-6—% 
United States Treasury accepts them a 


banks for cirealation or Government deposits. 


Sold by as for cash, or on semi-annual, quar. 
terly or monthly payments. 


Adopt this systematic method of saving, better 
and safer than a savings bank. 
Denomination $100.00 up 
Correspondence invited from those having large 
yr small amounts to invest. Write Department 


ve for booklet. price and method. 
ive securilies offered.) 


The New First National Bank 
8 Assets over $5,000,000. Columbus, Ohio 


(No specula- 





A Dollar Savedis a Dollar Earned 


85.00 saved monthly is $1,000 at maturity 
810,00 saved monthly is $2,000 at maturity 
$15.00 saved monthly ts 83,000 at maturity 
$25.00 saved monthly ts $5,000 at maturity 

Takes about ten years to mature. You can mature it in five 
years or draw your money on most liberal terms. No speculat- 
ing or mining permitted by State Laws. Do not send your 
savings to us until you learn how we conduct our hasiinas. Can 
furnish best of references, men of character. Send for booklet. 

L. B, BROMPFIELD, Manager, 23 Jacobson Building, Denver, Colo, 














TheVegetable Factories 
of Paris 


[Continued from page 145] 


as the maraicher is concerned, it might as well be an 
asphalt pavement. If it were, the garden would thrive 
quite as well. A striking proof of this fact, that the 
gardener makes his earth, is found in the renting con- 
tracts, the usual stipulation being that the tenant, when 
departing at the end of his lease, may carry away his 
soil down to the regular depth of a foot or more just as 
he takes his water-pipes and all his other tools! 

Here is one solitary instance where the landlord does 
not own the earth. 

In the making of these beds there is one other ingre- 
dient as old and simple as the.first. It is water. But 
this, like the manure, is used here in abundance. Most 
maraichers have their own water-tower and an electric 
motor pump which seems to be throbbing day and 
night. Water-pipes are run under the ground in every 
direction. To them the hose is attached, and in many 
cases this hose is kept to the nine- ~inch paths by an 
iron guard at each corner. In one garden I watched a 
man standing some twenty feet from a path, in the 
center of a bed. He was watering. The hose was 
kept off the bed by the iron guards, and the man him- 
self had removed his shoes. 


The Orderly City of Plants 


No space is wasted here. Both on account of the 
great cost of the soil and also because the close prox- 
imity of the growing things gives to each greater shelter 
and warmth in the winter months—the essence of the 
system is concentration. 

But in this crowded city of plants the most careful 
order prevails. The glass bells and the frames both 
being made of a uniform size, three rows of nine bells 
each take exactly the same amount of space as one 
glass frame; so that twenty-seven bells or one frame 
occupy the saine ground space and can be interchanged 
without disturbing the general order. The arrangement 
of both bells and frames has been worked out by long 
experience, so that each square inch of the soil, both 
under the glass and in the interstices between, can be 
used to the best advantage. 

No room for wheelbarrows here. Even the manure 
must be carried in a huge wooden box which is 
strapped to the gardener’s shoulders. Everything must 
be carried. And in transporting the heavy but fragile 
glass bells, or in moving about over the almost solid 
glass surface, these men show an amazing dexterity. 
To the eyes of an outsider, the whole affair is, in fact, 
a most remarkable sight. An expanse of acres of glass 
frames ‘or of tens of thousands of glass bells—it looks 
more like some new kind of factory than the old-fash- 
ioned garden of the past. 


A Factory that Never Shuts Down 


And so indeed it is. For the maraicher, like the fac- 
tory owner, having gone to enormous expense in cre- 
ating this machine of earth, drives it month after 
month, day and night, to its utmost capacity. One 
crop follows close on another. It is even common to 
plant three kinds of vegetables so close that if they all 
came up at once they would choke each other off. But 
the rapidity in the growth of the several kinds has been 
so nicely calculated that the earliest have had just time 
to ripen and get well out of the way before the second 
reach full size; and in the same timely fashion the sec- 
ond escape the third. 

Listening to Madame Autin’s narration of this slow, 
silent, uneventful race for life, 1 was reminded of a 
night spent in a train-despatcher’s tower, watching him 
move the pins on his map, each pin representing a train, 
the pin of a fast express creeping up on the pin of an 
accommodation, the latter to be sidetracked at the last 
possible moment, that upon the two steel rails not one 
minute might be wasted. Such is the age we live in. 
It has entered even our gardens. 

Here, as in other industries, time is literally cash. 
The gain of a few weeks, a few days, even, in early 
spring salads, may double and even quadruple the price. 
And so, under this system of endless rotation, where as 
many as seven crops are taken in the same season from 
land which in the normal way would be devoted to but 
one or two, each crop is forced to the limit, to be as far 
as possible in advance of nature’s season. 


Gardening by Geometry 


Generations of experiment have brought the routine 
to be followed to an almost mathematical exactness. 
In August and September, the summer’s growing at an 
end, they begin to prepare the soil for the coming sea- 
son. A certain amount of growing goes on all through 
the autumn, but it is in January that the real race be- 
gins. Lettuces are planted then. And, in many cases, 
radishes and early carrots are sown thinly among them. 
The latter will be ready for market by early March, and 
the cutting of the lettuces should be well under way 
by the latter-part of the same month. Their place, in 
many gardens, is at once taken by cauliflowers, which 
are ready for market by the end of May; and mean- 
while melons or cucumbers, which have been brought 
on in nursery beds, are ready for transplanting and can 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


me OWNERSHIP = 
New York Reat Estate 


is the most secure and most 
profitable of all investments. 





You cannot buy the land _itselt 


unless you have large means, but you 
can buy the Stock of this Company and 
obtain upon any sum you care to invest, 


the 


FULL PROFITS 


from our large and selected holdings. 


Assets, . . . . ~ $3,000,000 
Surplus, . . . . . 765,000 


Regular Dividends for I2 Years 








Write today for Booklet S, 
giving full information. 


New York Realty Owners 


ANDREW S. BROWNELL, Fresident 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Old Age Income 


is the only reason for putting money aside instead 
of spending it as we go along. There are many 
ways of investing it, but after all is said and donea 


Good 6% Bond 


is probably the very best form available. Just 
any 6% bond is not good enough, but there is a 
rule by which any bond may be judged before 
investing. If you desire we will sendit. Also 
a list of municipal and non-taxable securities for 
your consideration. 


CLARKESON & CO. 


Bankers 
43 Exchange Place, 


A SELECTED 
MORTGAGE 


a _VEAR On improved New York and Suburban Real 

Estate, made to home owners, by practical and conserva- 
tive appraisers, is acknowledged to be the safest investment 
in the longrun, ‘The 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
invests its funds only upon this class of securities which are 
free from fluctuation in isa or speculative influences. 

oder the Supervision of the 
NEW. YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
5% a year is paid upon savings accounts 
of $3,000 or less, which may be withdrawn 
upon required notice. 
ESTAB. 16 YEARS—ASSETS, $1,800,000 
Write for more detailed information. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 
3 Times Bldg., Broadway & 42d St., New York 


New York 


























We accept deposits on two different 
plans— 

First—Subject to withdrawal at 
any time, without notice—on which 
we pay 5 per cent. interest. 

Second—Withdrawable at any time 
after two years—on which we pay 
6 per cent. interest. 

In either case the money draws interest from 
the day it is received by us until jhe day it is sent 
back to you. 

This Company has been in business 14 years. It 
is strong, conservative, trustworthy. 

Write for the Booklet 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO., 


1042 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. 

















SEATTLE MUNICIPAL CITY BONDS 


$100 denomination at $105 Cash or $5 monthly. Ap- 
proved investment tor storekeepers, merchants, 
Oo orke, nurses, manufacturers, doctors, dentists, law- 
Pe salesmen, railroad men, trust — or banks. 
EWIS N, ROSENBAUM CO., In 
Lavestencat & Bankers, 208 Washington Block, Seattle, Wash. 
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be put under the glass frames before the cauliflowers 
are cut. By the same system of forcing, other kinds 
of salads, and celery, spinach, cabbages, squash, to- 
matoes, asparagus, kidney-beans, strawberries, and 
many other garden products are ready for sale in the 
fancy markets far in advance of their normal time. In 
these, of course, the profits lie; for in June the large 
truck gardens of the outlying districts are able to com- 
pete, and, as a usual thing, through the summer months 
the maraichér is well content if his garden pays ex- 
penses. 

The process of forcing is delicate in the extreme, 
and it is in this that the most exacting toil is required; 
for in more than half of the maraichér’s work each 
plant must receive individual treatment, according to 
its age. 

Personally Conducted Lettuce 


In one garden I found some five hundred glass bells, 
and under each bell were twenty diminutive lettuce 
seedlings. Here, where the air and the soil make a 
veritable cradle, the seeds had germinate.j and the seed- 
lings had developed—ten thousand of them in all. In 
a week or ten days the best of these were to be picked 
out, one by one, and transplanted tc other ground. In 
another part of the garden | saw this second stage. A 
plot sixty feet by a hundred was completely covered 
by glass bells, about two thousand in number. The 
bells now sheltered but five lettuces each. When the 
plants had gained sufficient strength here, again the best 
of them were to be picked out, one by one, and placed 
under glass frames in groups of forty—there to reach 
maturity. And finally, one by one, they were to be 
carefully wrapped in paper and crated and shipped, in 
the midwinter and early spring, to London and Cologne. 

Madame Autin’s garden grew six such crops on the 
same three plots of ground (one plot for each successive 
stage), in a period of nine months. In another garden 
| visited, over one hundred and fifty thousand heads of 
lettuce had been grown in one year. And each one of 
these hundred and fifty thousand had been treated 
individually, four times. 

This is but one example of the way these people 
toil. In the Autin garden they were busy that after- 
noon tying up one thousand sheafs of chicory salad in 
order to make it grow white. And the mistress showed 
me a plot which was filled with several thousand onion 
plants, each plant to be transplanted later in the season. 

If this were a technical treatise, dozens of other in- 
stances might easily be given. An admirable idea of 
the system and of the care it demands, a description in 
detail both of the treatment of the soil and the various 
methods of cultivation employed for the different 
plants, may be found in a book by Monsieur J. Curé, 
who is himself a maraichér and the secretary of their 
society. The book is entitled “‘ Ma Pratique de la 
Culture Maraichére,” and it may be purchased for 
three francs by writing to the Librairie Agricole, 26 
Rue Jacob, Paris. There is also an excellent text-book 
in English, by C. D. McKay, which may be had by 
sending twenty-five cents to the Daily Maztl office, in 
London. Mr. McKay is the founder of the French gar- 
den in England. 

A word more as to results. 


Where the Salad Comes From 


Mr. Dean Mason, our vice-consul-general in Paris, 
who has made a careful study of the gardens around 
the city, estimates the entire lettuce crop of the marai- 
chers at fully one hundred million heads a year. 
Most of this is grown in the winter and early spring 
months, when fancy prices prevail; and about one-half 
is shipped to London, Vienna, Cologne, St. Petersburg, 
and other centers of Europe. In supplying these world- 
markets with early salads, vegetables, and the first 
ground-fruits (such as strawberries), the French marai- 
chers have had until recent years a practical monopoly. 
Of late, the rapid development of the railroads is afford- 
ing each year swifter and cheaper communication with 
the south of France, and even with Algiers, where 
nearly all through the winter green vegetables are 
grown in the open fields. But it is a substantial proof 
of the value of the Paris system, that despite this com- 
petition and the increasing dearness of their land, the 
work of the maraichérsis not falling off, but spreading. 

In London, as many as eight thousand crates, con- 
taining over a half million of lettuces, have been 
received at Covent Garden from Paris growers in one 
day. Daily receipts of one hundred crates of asparagus 
and five hundred crates of early carrots, from the same 
source, is nothing out of the ordinary. 


Vegetable Factories Are Expensive 


From such reports one would suppose that the profits 
must be enormous. But in addition to the keen com- 
petition that exists among the twelve hundred marai- 
chérs, the great expense involved is not, to be forgotten. 

One student, writing in 1886, put the average yearly 
rent at from $100 to $150 an acre. Another, in 1908, 
makes an estimate of just double that amount. And 
Mr. Mason, in his report, gives the average rent of a 
two-acre garden as from $400 to $500 a year. 

‘In some instances,” he adds, ‘‘ fortunes have been 
made by the rapid increase in the value of real-estate.” 
French advocates of the single tax have pointed to this 
swift rise in rents and also to the recent rise in the 
prices of all vegetables in Paris, and have urged that the 
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GUARANTEED BONDS 


No. 3. An Opportunity for Small Investors 


OOD, substantial 
bonds are about the 
most satisfactory of 
all investment. se- 
curities— 

But bonds are 
usually available 
only to people of large means— 

The small investor has to be satisfied 
with 3 or 4 per cent. interest in a savings 
bank, while his more fortunate neighbor 
secures a return of § or 6 per cent. with 
equal security, from his bond investments. 

The reason of this is simply the fact 
that bonds are usually issued only in de- 
nominations of $500 or $1,000—too large 
for the small investor to handle con- 
veniently. 

The American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company is going to change 
that condition-- 

It is issuing—and guaranteeing bonds in 
denominations of $100, with the sole object 
of extending the bond investment oppor- 
tunity to the man of moderate means. 





Water Works bonds are always among 
the very choicest of investment securities— 
They are bound to be safe, from the 
very nature of the business back of them— 
There is no competition in the business 


of supplying water to a thriving commun- 
ity.— 


Every Man who has $100 ought to Own a Bond 
J. S. & W. S. KUHN 


INCORPORATED 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia 
WILLIAM S. KUHN, Vice-Prest. 


JAMES S. KUHN, President 


There are no manufacturing or selling 
problems to solve— 


It is simply a matter of delivering the 
raw material, which doesn’t cost anything, 
and collecting the money—which is usually 
paid in advance. 


A bond of this character, guaranteed as 
to both principal and interest, by such a 
corporation as The American Water 
Works and Guarantee Company, is an 
ideal investment for the man with $100 or 
the man with $100,000— 

The American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company has been in business 
26 years— 

In all that time there has never been a 
day’s delay in the payment of either prin- 
cipal or interest guaranteed by it. 

The American Water Works and 
Guarantee Company owns a controlling 
interest in every plant whose bonds it 
guarantees— 

It directs the operation of these plants— 

It snows that every bond that bears its 
guarantee is absolutely sound. 

Its capital and surplus of $4,000,000 
and the many valuable properties it con- 
trols, are back of its guarantee. 

Do you want to know more about these 
investment opportunities ? 


Ask for the Bond Booklet. Address Dept. A 


L. L. McCLELLAND, Sec, & Treas. 














First Impressions 


of your office count. 


Derby Office Furniture 


with its quiet elegance, harmon- 
ious designs and superb finish 
will give your office that well- 
groomed look which makes for 
success. It willinspire confidence 
and prove a business-getter. 


The Derby Sanitary Desk 


marks a distinct advance in desk construction. * Being raised from the 
floor, no dust or germ-laden rubbish cam collect underneath, insuring 
Card index, vertical file and document compartment are up- - 
to-date utilities in our desks that appeal to the progressive business man. 


Our line of Desks, Tables, Chairs, etc., in various wood, will suit every purse and preference. 
Specialty, fine mahogany. Derby furniture is guaranteed not to shrink, warp, crack or split. 
Catalog 2901 and name of nearest dealer on request. 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS 


cleanliness. 


Agencies in principal cities. 





DERBI 
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Let Pennies Pay 
for the Oliver 
Typewriter 


Y ist pennies 
Seventeen a day 
Sin ply save them. 
[hen pay monthly. 
Keep it up for a few months. 
First thing you know it’s your typewriter. 
, without effort or worry. 
For who misses a few cents a day ! 
atter your pennies, nickels and dimes, and they 
complish nothing. 
Combine them, and they work wonders. 


rher i fascination in watching the multiplication 
of pennies, when saved, day by day, on this plan. 

One wonders where they all come from. 

[hey area “‘by product” of business that never be- 
eemed to possess real value. 

Yet our 17-cents-a-day selling plan puts them in 
harness and makes them pull a $100 typewriter! 

Hundreds are now buying Oliver Typewriters on 
this simple, practical plan. 


Some from necessity, but many because of the nov- 
elty of the idea. 


Men rated high in commercial reports— 
Others unknown to Dun and Bradstreet. 
Clerks—Telegraph Operators—Teachers—Stenog- 
raphers—Students—Attorneys—Physicians—W orking- 
men—Children—All classes. 


Buying with pennies the greatest typewriter on earth! 


ae 
OLIVER 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


The mechanical marvel that introduced visible writing. 
The typewriter that started where others left off. 
And whose record has never been equaled. 


lhe typewriter that is illuminated with its own bril- 
liant innovations, and not with reflected light. 


That excels in speed—durability—working capacity 


—simplicity—versatility—convenience. 

Such is the splendid typewriter that pennies will buy 
lor you 

A small cash payment puts you in possession of the 
Oliver 


It is yours to use while you save and pay on the 
liberal, easy terms. 

You can make it pay for itself—and more—if you 
ch ose TO do So, 





To thousands the Oliver Typewriter is the source of 
ample income 


Its mastery opens to the ambitious a vista of surpris- 
ing possibilities 


. 
Oliver operators are in demand everywhere. The 
services of experts command a premium. 


The merit of the machine—the novelty and con- 
venience of the new plan of sale—challenge the atten- 
tion of all who have use for typewriters. 

Why not write a letter to-day to our General Offices 
in Chicago for full particulars 


Or consult with our nearest Agent-in-teference:to’, 


the purchase of the Oliver? 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
41 Oliver Typewriter Building 


‘ the soil in its natural state. 





CHICAGO 


Government buy this ground and become the landlord, 
in order that the city’s food supply may not continue 
to grow more expensive. 

But rent is by no means the largest item. Of manure 
alone, four or five hundred tons is used tothe acre in 
starting.a new garden, and about one hundred tons an 
acre in-each succeeding year. This means aninitial ex- 


‘ pense. per acre of from six to eight hundred dollars, and 


of from one to two hundred dollars per acre each year 
thereafter. 

To cover one acre with the required six hundred glass 
frames costs from four to five thousand dollars; and 
with the corresponding sixteen thousand glass bells, 
only some eight hundred dollars less. 

The coverings for the frames and bells, on the nights 
when frost threatens, are rye straw mats costing about 
eighty. cents each.’ These, too, mean an expense of 
several hundreds of dollars. 

The wages of the hired men are, unless board is pro- 
vided, from one dollar to one dollar and thirty cents a 
day; and from one to four men are usually needed. 

The horse and wagon to carry the produce to mar- 
ket, the motor-pumps, the pipes, and implements of all 
kinds bring the sum total of yearly expense up to over 
a thousand dollars an acre, in addition to the initial 
outlay. 

A Living from One Acre 


With expenditure so heavy, the balance at the end of 
the season is by no means large. There are, of course, 
exceptions, cases where the total income jrom one acre 
is six thousand dollars a year. But asa usual thing 
the gardens yield but fifteen hundred dollars to the 
acre; and the annual profit of the average maraicher is 
not over a thousand dollars. The secretary of their 
organization has put the average savings, after deduct- 
ing their living and other expenses and the interest on 
their investment, at about five hundred dollars a year. 
This sum, while by no means huge, is still to be reck- 
oned according to French standards. Such an amount, 
in Paris, means in purchasing power nearly double 
what it would mean in New York. And so the French 
maraicher, supporting himself and his family on some 
two acres of ground, and saving what in our cities 
would correspond to a thousand dollars a year, is, so far 
as income goes, exceedingly well off. 

“And yet,” writes one scientist who has.carefully 
studied their work, ‘‘the Paris gardener is not our ideal 
of an agriculturist. In the painful work of civilization 
he has shown us the way to follow; but the ideal of 
modern civilization is elsewhere. He toils, with but a 
short interruption, from three in the morning till late in 
the night. He knows no leisure; he has no time to 
live the life of a human being; the commonwealth 
does not exist for him; his world is his garden, mote. 
than his family. He can not be our ideal, neither, he 
nor his system of agriculture. Our ambition is that he 
should. produce even more than he does, with less 
labor, and should feel all the joys of human life.” 


The Coming of Machine-made Soil 


For while the maraicher in his garden has been for 
three generations slowly feeling his way, the scientist in 
his laboratory has been by no means idle. Agriculture 
the world over has made tremendous strides. 

The primitive gardener was merely a sower, using 
In the course of a slow 
development through the ages the French maraicher 
has marked a second stage—making the soil by hand. 
And now at last the scientist has shown the way to 
make the soil by machinery. 

Already several companies exist for the making of 
artificial manure. Unfortunately, in their over-eager- 
ness for quick profits, fraud and adulteration have been 
practised; but this is merely a social obstacle, and will 
soon be swept aside. 

Will the time ever come when in all our cities and 
towns all classes of men, women, and children, even 
the poorest, may buy at moderate prices the fresh, 
green things of the garden all the winter through ? 

It is not at all impossible. 

The speed of progress toward a richer living grows 
swifter year by year. From the wretched, ignorant 
peasant of the Russian steppe, toiling with his primitive 
plow, to the wide-awake American farmer is one step 
—a long one. From the farmer of the West, with his 
more or less wasteful methods, to the market gardener 
near the city, with his more intensive culture—this 
makes a second step. From the American market 
gardener to the Paris maraicher—this makes a third. 
And the fourth—who knows? 

One of the ablest students of the Paris gardens is 
the famous Russian scientest, Peter Kropotkin. In his 
book, ‘‘Fields, Factories, and Workshops,” he deals 
with them at length, and draws the following conclu- 
sion: 

“*If we take all into consideration; if we realize the 
progress made of late in the gardening culture, and the 
tendency toward spreading its methods to the open 
field; if we watch the cultural experiments which are 
being made now—experiments to-day and realities to- 
morrow—and ponder over the resources kept in store 
by. science, we are bound to say that it is utterly im- 
possible to foresee at the present moment the limits as 
to the maximum number of human beings who could 


* a@taw their means of subsistence from a given area of 


land, or as’ to what a variety of produce they could 


_advantageously grow in any latitude.” 
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Whose Man Are You? 


You are not independent when you work for 
wages. Be — own boss and get all the money 

ou earn. Every merchant has uncollected bills, 

ut few know how to cash . I teach you the 
principles and methods of t 

Coltsstion y oll Business 
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The Great West 


As Regarded by the Average Lasterner 
Who Has Never Been There 


tive on the Atlantic seaboard, a narrow strip of land 

extending in a northerly and southerly direction, 
which contains practically all the civilization and~cul- 
ture in the New World. 

Having had the advantages of birth in this superior 
region, my education is, | flatter myself, quite compre- 
hensive. | have seen the Capitol at Washington; have 
dined at the Waldorf Hotel in New York; have ‘been 
on top of the World dome and the ‘‘Flat-iron” 
Building, and know a number of the best Boston in- 
tellects. 

| have of course (how can one avoid them at certain 
seasons of the year ?) met several persons who “‘ hailed,” 
as they say, from the West—crude, rough, hearty souls 
—and they have urged me, with an honest bluffness 
that somehow always grates on me, to visit their 
country. 

It is amusing to hear them talk about it. One would 
think it really amounted to something; but then, one 
who is really broad-minded can always forgive these 
primitive folk, nor will he seek to deny them the inno- 
cent pleasure of their delusions. It oftentimes strikes 
me as singular, however, that they can visit us so much 
and yet fail to*understand their own_ inferiority. 
Doubtless this is a wise provision of Providerice, which 
enables people not to be unhappy over their own 
shortcomings. 

| should greatly dislike to convey the impression that 
| am unfamiliar with the West simply because | have 
not actually visited it. It is a part of one’s duty to 
know one’s own country. 

1 am aware that the West is quite extensive and 
fruitful. The Western farmer is, indeed, one of our 
national assets. Western mines, | believe, exist in 
large numbers, although, owing to defective laws, many 
of them are only on paper. Chicago, | understand, is 
a large and prosperous town, and has a fine boulevard. 
| am told that even as far west as Wisconsin attempts 
have been made to raise the standards of the schools to 
conform with those among us. Near San Francisco 
there is a very creditable college called Stanford Uni- 
versity, which graduates several young men every year. 
I should also not forget to mention the Great Salt 
Lake and the Grand Canyon, both of which are widely 
advertised and spoken of by the Westerners with com- 
mendable pride. 

Of course, in referring to these pleasant atttibutes of 
the West, it must not be forgotten that it was originally 
peopled by some of our best families. Even now 
many of our young men are constantly going West and 
settling there. This is an important factor in its devel- 
opment, and, | have no doubt, helps to keep up its 
standard. 

The West, I believe, is quite prosperous. This is of 
course due to Eastern capital. | have often wondered 
why it is that our capitalists should be at such pains to 
help out the West, especially at certain seasons, when 
they send on their crops. | suppose that they do it from 
patriotic motives. They wisely feel that they must 
help the West along, not permitting any wide distinc- 
tions between us to be too apparent to the outside 
world. 

This sense of responsibility that the East feels tow- 
ard the West is very encouraging. The West would 
cut down all its forests if we were not constantly ad- 
monishing it. As the best instance of this responsibil- 
ity, however, | have only to mention the fact that, 
although Western buffalo are gradually becoming 
extinct, we keep a herd of them in our Zoo, in order 
to'preserve the species. | understand also that many 
of the Indians have, through our instrumentality, been 
given fairly good educations. Some of them, I believe, 
have intermarried with the Westerners. This sort of 
thirg is usually unavoidable with some peoples in their 
earlier stages of development. 

Some of the fruit which we receive in large quanti- 
ties from the West is really very good. Of course it 
hardly compares with our New England apples. But 
then, no fruit compares with New England apples. 
The Western fruit is large and somewhat tasteless but 
quite palatable, especially during the colder months. 
By buying it in such large quantities during these 
months, | have no doubt that we help out the West 
materially. 

The people of the West although necessarily crude 
are often very interesting. They come here in large 
numbers to assimilate our culture and manners. Many 
of them, as | have indicated, have large quantities of 
money, obtaining it, no doubt, by the sale of their 
products in the East. Their women are in many cases 
tine-looking creatures, with healthy faces and open 
manners, though perhaps too boisterous. 

Some of them appear highly educated—that is as 
highly educated as Westerners could be expected to 


be. This is of course a high compliment to theirspow= 


ers of imitation. 

But, after all, what amuses us about them most is 
their evident air of superiority to us. They actually 
assert, and with considerable vehemence, that the 
Easterner is a narrow, insulated animal, with his nose 
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Over Nine Billion , Cigars Sold Last Year in the 
United States 


ata profit of $135,000,000, or an average of 134c. a cigar. 
You can get a big slice of these profits. You can get a 
monopoly of the cigar business in your town or county and 
make a bigger profit on every ciger you sell than any re- 
tail storekec per. 


caddeatiomal Cigar 
Vending Machines 


selling the cigars for you you have no clerk hire, store 
rent, lightor heat bills to pay---no free cigars to give away 
and no credit losses. Each of these wonderful and perfect 
working coim in-the-slot machines is a complete cigar store 
in itself, besides being an automatic clerk and cashier that 
draws no salary, sells for cash only, never makes a 
b mistake and is working for you 24 hours out of 24, 
Think of Running Ten to a Thousand Cigar Stores, Each 
One Making a Clear Profit of $1.00 to $5.00 a Day. 

That's just exactly what you can do by owning and operating a plant of International Cigar Vending Machines. One man or woman can look 

after a plant of one hundred machines by working only a sho-t time each day---supply the cigars and take care of the cash. That's all there is 

to it. We will sell you a number of machines, give you the exclusive right to operate them in your choice of towns or counties if not already 

sold and protect you from competition for all time to come. 


° s_- Live investors everywhere are rapidly taking up desirable towns and counties. WRITE 
Quick Action Necessary. TO-DAY (before somebody else gets the territory you want) for full information, des- 


criptive booklet and names and addresses of people now successfully operating our machines. State what territory you desire, 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet or any St. Louis bank about our reliability and the capital back of our business. 


We Will Pay Your R. R. Fare to St. Louis 


and back home again if after you have made a thorough investigation here in St. Louis at 
our offices you find that our machines are not exactly what we represent them to be. We 
mean this--every word. We solicit your closest investigation and that of any expert 
machinist that you might want to employ to look for flaws or weaknesses. 


INTERNATIONAL VENDING MACHINE Co. 
216 Chestnut Street St. Louis, Mo. 


CORNISH 


Two Yearsi Credit Why Shouldn’t You Buy As 
Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan which, in 
brief, places a strictly high grade piano or organ in your home, 
freight paid if you wish, at rock-bottom factory price,upon 
terms of your own choice, giving you one year to test the 
instrument before you need decide to keep it and. we give 
yon an Ironclad Bond of Indemnity which holds us to this 
offer and also insures instrument against defect for 25 years. 
Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 
The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue issued; it shows 
the choicest of our 50 latest styles and explains things you ought 
to know, whether you buy from us or elsewhere. The book 1s 
yours for the asking. rire for it now. 


Cornish (0. Washington, N. J. 


Established Over 56 Years 





TO SMOKERS 

Buy your cigars from International Cigar 
Vending Machines. Wherever you find these 
machines you are g d a cigar deli d 
from the original box infallibly (it never fails 
of delivery) in perfect condition and sold under 
thecleanliest and most sanitary conditions. Not 
touched by any hand but yours. When you buy 
from an International you get a goodcigar. ~ 











From Factory to Home 
On a Year’s Free Trial 


Easy Terms 













We save you $100 and more on 
no. 


e Save one-third—buy 
the purchase of a pia 


on the Cornish plan. ‘ 














WinSlOW'S Roller Skales 


are unusually well 
adjusted and finely 
finished—they are 
mechanically per- 
fect. Smooth run- 
ning, and 
durable. 


WINSIOW’S Ice Skates 


are noted for their 
high-grade material 
and superior work- 
manship; reliable 
and “speedy.” Best 
skaters will have 
none but Winslow. 





HE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


For 50 years the standard skate has been the 
Winslow. It is made by the most skilled work- 
men, from the finest materials, in the largest skate 
plant in the world. All styles and prices. 


When writing please say if interested in ice or roller skates 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A, 
84-86 CHAMBERS 8T., NEWYORK 8 LONG LANE, E.C., LONDON 


“Fish the Button-and Rest” 


9 positions controlled 


by a little push button 
Foot rest slides back 


For Sitting Room, Library or Den 
No one ever buys the old style Morris Chair after he sees the “Royal. "Press thePush But- 
ton (upder the right arm rest) and presto ! you get =z one of fine comfortablc positions. 

Refined people will not bother with a slipping, falling rod when a little push button 
does better work and does it while the person is at rest in the Royal Chair. 

The ““Royal’’ Costs no More than the Old Fashioned Kind 

When youcan get the best withoutextra cost,why not get it?You can choose 
from 85 styies and pay from $10 to $60. These are the prices of any good 

Morris Chair. The Royal Chair is worth double and more for its comfort, 

convenience and excellence of style and workmanship. Made in highest grade 

Js, Oak or Mahogany, upholstered in Fabrice or Leather or made with 
ew Sep —_ or Lae ogy pest, —— Koy furniture stores sell Royal 
hairs ; ve ones do. But do not take 

a dealer prog he gee aie Morris Chair if 


not the “Royal.” Write usfor Fr, kl nd 
dealer. "THE ROVAL CHAIR CO., 121 Chicago Ave. Startle Miche 



























































It takes Special Study and 
experience to design fireproof 
construction so cost will not 
be excessive. | A : 
We render just this service. 


Write us Your Real Cost Limit 
and for $1.00 (this kills the idl 
curious), we will mail you a boo 
of upwards of 200 of our 1500 
designs best suited to your 


and guarantee the cost of building 
FIREPROOF will not exceed the 
costof ORDINARY construction 
by more than 1 54. - 

Is the safety of your family, 
pictures, jewels, books, etc.; wort 
it? Saving in insurance alone 


pays it. 
THE KEITH CO., Architects, 
1861 Hennepen Ave., Minneapolis, Mian. 
Also Associate Arch’ts in N.Y.C. 
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T SOUNDS too good to 
be true—But it can be 
done because it has 
been done and is being done 
on irrigated land in this won- 
derful Mesilla Valley of New 

Mexico. , : : 

The U.S. Government is now 
spending $8,000,000 right in 
this section to secure perpe 
and abundant water supply. 

That’s how much faith Uncle Sam 

has in Mesilla Valley irrigated land. 

The enormous pear yields in this 
favored spot are beyond 
to anyone who has not seen with 
his own eyes what irrigated land 
here will produce. ie 

Crop failures do not urcur four 
times in a century. Blight is un- 
known. Elsewhere, pear trees die at 
10 to 20 years. Here they live their 
natural life and produce a 
~during all that time. Pear trees 

years old are still bearing here. Exe 
perts say it is the natural home of the 
pear. a 3 

Assured water supply combined with 
scientific cultivation op a large scale 
must increase the yields still further and 
result in splendid profits for those who 
start right. 

That is the Leaner pn right. No 
individual single-handed could go to the 
Mesilla Valley and raise pears under such 
favorable conditions as we have 
secured. Desirable land is held 
at exorbitant figures. A bear- 
ing pear orchard is worth 
$1,000 to $4,000 per 
acre. Homesteading 
is a thing of the past. 
Besides, it requires 
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BNE Chane BAS Stas 
‘One Unit of Our Mesill 
Paes 


belief * Membership in our Unit Association means 


‘certain future of the Mesilla Valley, demon- 


Mesilla Valley Investment Corporation 


LAS CRUCES, - 


Vall 


ialized experience to 
ps any kind of fruit with 
best results. - 

But these facts need not 
prevent you from sharing in the 
profits of fruit-raising here. 

By our Unit Association you 
can become a partner in a paying 
pear orchard of 474 acres. You 
can have three years to pay for your 
interest and by the fifth year you begin 
to participate in the profits. Avery dollar you 
payin is handled by First National Bank of 
Las Cruces, N. M. 













































just what we said to begin with—for every 

50 you invest you will get back $300 to 
a per annum as soon as the trees are full 
bearing “ 


Here is a savings proposition that beats the 
best savings banks in the country—better than 
insurance because each year after the first 5 
years—not 15 or 20 or 25 years—you have every 
chance of getting back a lump sum equal to 
more than you have put in during 3 years. _ 

So long as Land and Water are here and this 
remarkable New Mexican climate is so pecul- 
iarly adapted to pear-growing—just so long can 
you expect to make money from your units in 
this association. 7 

Facts for Far-Sighted Folks— 

Let us send you our plan in detail and show 
you how you can secure an independent income 
by the sure returns from Mesilla Valley pears. 

“‘Facts for Far-Sighted Folks’’ is the name 
of an enlightening booklet that tells about the 


strates the magnificent possibilities of ‘pear-" 
growing here and proves that a small sum in- 
vested here will do the work of a great amount 
put in ordinary investments. 

Write today for this valuable book and our 
plan and start yourself toward independence. 


100 Main Street 
NEW MEXICO 





Learn to draw in Water 


ingly small. 


Illustrator, Designer or Cartoonist. We guarantee success and teach you right 
in your own home, by mail. No previous experience necessary. Cost exceed- 
Competent artists are in great demand. 


You _can_earn_ $2,000 to $3,000 a Year 


“Ame 
STUDY ART— 


AT HOME BY MAIL 


Colors or Oi! and Decorate China. Bean Artist, 








yu have not sufficient talent. 


Write Today for Free Book 


and even more! We employ the same method. as are used in the famous Ateliers of Paris, 

and guarantee to teach you with complete success by mail or make no charge for tuition. 

Eminent teachers, graduates of leading European Art Academies. You will enjoy the work 

and you learn more quickly than by any other method. You can beautify your 

your own handiwork or establish art classes of your own. Don’t hesitate because you think 
If you love the beautiful, we can teach you art. 


ome with 


“HOW _TO LEARN ART” 





Sent 


spark of genius into flame. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, 


ibsolutely free if you write at once. It tells just the thin 
all about our unique and wonderful method of teaching art 
Don’t wait. Send your name and address for the free book to-day. 


that every artist or prospective artist should know. Tells 
y mail. Don’t hesitate. Let us tell you how to fan that 












Studio 182, OMAHA, NEB. 














High Wheels Travel all roads, 
Because all Roads are mado to 
be traveled by High Wheels. 

The Holsman is the standard of high wheeled motor 
vehicles. New-all-Ball-and-Roller- } 
Motor. Air cooled—no water to freeze—solid 
rubber tires—no delay—no tire bills to pay. 
Simple in Cons truction—Easy to Fa 
Operate—Economical in Upkeep 7/4 oa 
Built by the oldest and largest mana- ‘is 
facturers of high-wheel sutomobiles 
in the world. Write for descriptive, 
illustrated catalogue. 


HOLSMAN AUTOMOBILE CO, 
Guite394 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Go Anywhere 
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Instruction by mail 
ized by courts and 


The oldest and best school. 

adapted to every one. Reco; 

educators. Experienced and competent instruc- 
tors. Takes spa’ 1 
where, _ Full 

Easy Payment Pian free. 
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usiness, College. Prepares for 
seatticn. 
ition and prospects in business. 
Studen' id grad 
AT The Sprague 
Correspo domes School 
of Law. 





ill better your con- 
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93 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 








AGENTS and dealers wanted to handle Wo0o0d’s Steam Fireless 
Cooker, steel and aluminum. No wood, no cushions, 





money. Sells on sight. Write to-day 


Guaranteed. B a 
L. M. CARR & CO., 168 Washington St., Chicago. 
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in the Stock Exchange, selfish and ignorant, and that 
the East, in reality, is way behind the Great West. 

Is n’t this amusing? Yet one can easily forgive them. 
I have no doubt they put this on to conceal their em- 
barrassment at their own crudeness. But this is a hope- 
ful sign. It shows they are ambitious. 

I have often been urged to travel West, but have 
always shrunk from the hardships of the journey. 

It is so much easier to take a taximeter and step 
aboard an ocean steamer, where one is assured at least of 
a comfortable berth and the prospect ahead of learning 
something really worth while. 


be ad 
ELIHU ROOT 


By Edward G. Lowry 


Linu Root, when Secretary of State, was as difficult 
of access to the average visitor, when he was in his 
office at the State Department and at work, as it would 
be for a self-confessed Nihilist to have an interview 
with the Czar. It was about as easy for the every-day run 
of American citizens to see Mr. Root as it would be for 
a sewing-machine agent 
to display his line of 
light-running domestics in 
a sultan’s harem. Twen- 
ty camels might be put 
through the eye of a nee- 
dle while plain John Smith 
was effecting an entrance 
to the private office, and 
an interview with the Sec- 
retary of State. 

The uninformed wonder 
what Mr. Root found to 
do to keep himself so busy. 
If it were not for the 
bi-weekly Cabinet meet- 
ings, half the correspond- 
ents in Washington would 
have lacked ocular proof 
that such a being as the 
Secretary of State existed. 
They only saw him on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 
when he came to theCabinet meetings at the White House. 

It used to be the practise to ask Cabinet members, as 
they left the White House, what business had been 
transacted at Cabinet meetings. Mr. Root put a stop 
to this. He induced President Roosevelt to request all 
the members of the Cabinet not to allow themselves to 
be stopped and questioned. Without meaning to, he 
served the newspaper correspondents a good turn. The 
secretaries departed unaccosted, and so much bother was 
saved. 

With the newspaper men who ‘‘cover” the State 
Department regularly, Mr. Root was on the best of terms. 
He saw them twice daily, once in the forenoon and 
once in the afternoon, and talked with them freely and 
frankly of the day’s developments, often allowing them 
to read important dispatches. At these interviews, un- 
less he was tired or hurried, Mr. Root was seen to best 
advantage. He has a dry and quizzical humor which is 
most effective. Once when the Senate had tortured a 
set of resolutions relating to the Congo out of all mean- 
ing, and had sent them to Mr. Root for transmission to 
the foreign powers interested in that troublesome Afri- 
can state, Mr. Root was asked what he was going to 
do with them. 

“‘First, | shall appoint a committee of expert gram- 
marians to analyze the sentences,” he said drily, ‘‘ and 
ther ! shall deposit the resolutions in the archives of 
this department.” 

One night a man in New York, with a name like a 
typographical error, had himself crowned in one of the 
foreign quarters of the city, and declared the true and 
rightful king of Servia. The newspapers heard of it, 
and asked their Washington bureaus for further infor- 
mation. A correspondent went to Mr. Root’s house, 
though it was late at night, to ask him if the State De- 
partment would take any action. As_is his custom, 
Mr. Root pondered a long time before replying: 

“*Under our peculiar form of government, this gen- 
tleman, whose name you have told me, is at perfect 
liberty to crown himself king, if the public peace is 
not thereby disturbed. The Fathers, I suspect, did not 
foresee any such emergency as this, for it is not pro- 
vided against, either in the Constitution or in the laws 
enacted by the Congress.” 

President Roosevelt almost unceasingly declares that 
Mr. Root is the ablest man in public life in the United 
States to-day. He goes further, and says that Mr. 
Root has the most vivid and powerful mind of 
any man who has appeared in public life in any 
country in the present generation. Almost everybody 
in Washington who has come in frequent contact with 
Mr. Root will readily subscribe to President Roosevelt’s 
verdict. Yet, by some curious freak of chance, diffi- 
cult to explain, Mr. Root’s public services do not meet 
with the measure of contemporary acclaim which is 
showered upon other public servants who have not 
half his capacity, and whose work is not nearly so 
vital and important to the national welfare. Mr. Root 
has never been able to impress himself upon the coun- 
try at large at his true worth. 


ELIHU ROOT 
New York's New Senator 


SEE PAGE 139 














THIS BOOK IS YOURS 
For the Asking 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 
THIS WINTER, SEND FOR IT 


» the past few years the rise of the popular magazine, with its 


low cost and immense circulation, has opened up a business opportunity 


which has proved a perfect bonanza for those who have embraced it. Strange 
to say, the knowledge of this opportunity has been confined te a comparatively 
small group of individuals, who have profited immensely, without, however, 
applying the plan to more than a very small portion of the field that might be 
made to yield large returns. @ Are you a victim of wage slavery, and at the 
mercy of the whims of your employer? Would you like to spend more time 
in “God’s great out-of-doors,” keep such business hours as you see fit, take a 
day off whenever you feel like it, and at the same time make from $1,200 to 
$10,000 per annum as your own boss? The opportunity we speak of con- 
templates these things. Moreover, it doesn’t require any monetary investment 
whatever—a thing which makes it unique in the light of its financial possibilities. 


This space is too limited to permit of an adequate explanation of the 
work in all its details, but we have printed it under the title, “A Business 
Opening.” If you need money and can devote all of your time, or part of 
it, to remunerative effort, please write for this circular and full details will 
be promptly sent. Immediate action in this respect is advisable, as the 
work must be initiated without delay in order to insure the largest return. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Success Magazine Building, 29-31 East 22d Street, New York City 











Stands Between 
and yr 

YOUR ENEMY : 

Father Time need never find 
you, hor prove a menace to your 
good looks, if you will only take the 
little time necessary to massage your 
face with Pompeian Cream. 

lt is the natural preserver of natural 
beauty—the restorer of Waning comeliness. 
Unlike cosmetics and “grease” creams, 
which are actually harmful to the skin, 
Pompeian brings back the natural bloom 
of health and youth. It is not a cosmetic. 
lt contains no grease and will not promote 
the growth of hair. 

lt is rubbed into the pores and then 
rubbed out again, carrying with it all the 
dirt from the pores, leaving them clean and 
active. 


Gives a Clear, Fresh, Soft Skin 


Wrinkles and crow’s feet are driven away, sallowness vanishes, angles are rounded out and double 
chins reduced by its use. Thus the clear, fresh complexion, the smooth skin and the curves of cheek and 
chin that go with youth, may be retained past middle age by the woman who has found what Pompeian 
Massage Cream will do. Pompeian Massage Cream is the largest-selling face cream in the world, 


10,000 jars being made and sold daily. 
MEN 





Pompeian Massage Cream takes away soreness after shaving. By removing the soap from the pores it allays the 


~ irritation so distressing to those to whom a thick, fast-growing beard makes constant shaving a necessity. It also 

© __ imparts a clear, clean athletic skin which all normal men desire. A clear, clean skin is indeed a good intro- 
neiiene duction into social and business circles. Massage at home—easy with Pompeian (all druggists sell it) or 
Mfg. Co.. N% specify Pompeian at your barber's. Beware of the barber who uses cheap substitutes for Pompeian. 


40 Prospect St. te, Tell him you want a QUALITY product, and not a cheap imitation on which he makes more 
Cleveland, Ohio *, money—at your expense. 4 


— find 10c. \<, Send for Sample Jar and Book 


to cover cost of postage ‘% This special sample jar affords a generous supply with which you can try out for yourself the 
and packing. Please send \¢ 4 wonderful pore-cleansing and beautifying qualities of Pompeian Massage Cream. This 
herd of “7 — % sample jar is not for sale at the stores. The illustrated booklet is an invaluable guide 
Ulustrated massage 00 an a 


id wocadin' ae ef ian, MD for the proper care of the skin. Send 10c. in silver or stamps (only U. S. stamps 


eas Cat %,, accepted) to cover postage and packing. 
‘i If your dealer does not keep it we will send a 50c. or $1. jar of the 
Na Nee, cream, postpaid, to any part of the world on receipt of price. 
SUES occ c cc cc cece c00ces cece cecece sece ecco cece (4 - a 
> The Pompeian Mig. Company, 40 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 
PONG 'c\ cuasccoaccisaisucacatareccakocescumeeee Ne, Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are 
<a particular in regard to the quality of the soap they use. For 


sale by all dealers—25c. a cake ; box of three cakes. 60¢, 
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